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Katharine  Houk  Talbott 


“The  atmosphere  which  you  create  in 
your  home  life,  and  the  example  of 
right  living  which  you  set  before  your 
children  is  what  counts.  What  you  say 
has  little  weight  in  comparison  with 
what  you  do.”  —K.H.T. 


we  were  children  ladies  would  often  pat  our 
heads  and  say  “Your  mother  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
woman!”  This  was  rather  embarrassing.  We  used  to  wish 
people  wouldn’t  say  such  things,  and  possibly,  so  that  we’d 
not  be  put  in  this  position,  we  sometimes  wished  Mother 
wouldn’t  be  quite  so  wonderful. 

However,  as  time  went  on,  we  realized  that  our  mother 
was  a  “wonderful  woman”  indeed.  Full  of  gaiety,  color, 
contradictions,  energy,  humor,  generosity,  and  above  all 
with  a  tremendous  capacity  for  love,  she  was  a  woman 
whom  it  was  an  experience  to  know  and  a  blessing  to  have 
as  mother.  Many  of  you  are  too  young  to  have  known  her 
well;  some  of  you  do  not  remember  her  at  all;  yet  she  is  a 
part,  of  every  one  of  you,  and  we  are  going  to  try  in  these 
pages  to  tell  you  as  much  about  her  as  we  can.  In  trying  to 
make  her  known  to  you  we  shall  tell  you  things  that  we  re¬ 
member,  things  that  have  been  told  to  us  by  many  of  her 
many  friends,  and  a  great  deal  of  what  Mother  herself 
remembered  and  talked  about  to  us.  Also,  fortunately,  she 
wrote  a  great  deal  —  letters,  diaries,  and  letters  that  were 
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really  diaries.  Most  of  them  have  been  kept,  so  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  you  much  of  the  story  of  Katharine  Talbott  in 
her  own  words.  We  have,  too,  family  records  and  books  on 
family  history  written  by  uncles  and  aunts  and  grand¬ 
parents. 

Our  most  valuable  source  of  information  about  Mother’s 
very  early  life  is  the  worn  little  journal  known  to  us  as 
Yannie’s  Birthday  Book.  It  was  written  by  the  one  who  was 
closest  for  the  longest  to  Katharine  Houk  Talbott,  her  own 
mother,  Eliza  Thruston  Houk.  Its  pages  are  faintly  yellow, 
and  the  handwriting  within  is  an  exquisite  tiny  script. 
There  are  neatly  inserted  locks  of  hair,  brown  and  gold 
and  black,  clipped  in  the  honestly  sentimental  habit  of 
that  time  from  the  baby  heads  of  those  whom  we  knew 
only  in  their  maturity.  There  are  pressed  flowers,  too,  of 
course;  pasted-in  old  newspaper  accounts  of  births  and 
deaths,  and  many  quotations  —  usually  in  religious,  always 
in  noble  vein  —  from  the  poetry  and  prose  that  made  an 
impression  upon  the  minds  of  Americans  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century. 

Upon  our  minds  the  most  important  impression  made 
by  Yannie’s  Birthday  Book  is  that  an  atmosphere  of  love 
surrounded  our  mother,  then  little  Kitty  Houk,  during  her 
childhood  at  “Runnymede”  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  Almost  all 
the  references  that  Yannie  makes  to  her  husband  and  to 
her  children  are  in  endearing  words;  Grampsie  is  “my  be¬ 
loved  George”;  Mother  “my  blessed  Kitty.”  This  was  in 
part  the  unconscious  expression  of  a  loving  nature,  but 
also  in  part  the  deliberate  working  out  of  a  highly  conscious 
philosophy  and  plan  of  living.  On  one  of  the  pages  of  the 
Birthday  Book  Yannie  has  written: 

Love  must  be  cultivated  by  words,  looks,  little  observances 

of  thoughtfulness  and  unselfishness.  Love  may  be  increased 

immeasurably  or  may  die  out  by  neglect.  If  you  do  love  never 
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Yannie’s  Birthday  Book 

“Inserted  locks  of  hair,  clipped  in  the  honestly  sentimental  habit  of  that  time” 


be  afraid  to  tell  it.  (Yannie  herself  underlined  that  sentence.) 
Indeed  make  it  a  part  of  duty  to  show  and  tell  love,  and  to 
cultivate  it  carefully,  for  it  is  a  very  precious  thing  —  the 
most  precious  earthly  gift  that  God  can  bestow  upon  a  home. 
Where  there  is  love,  in  action  and  words,  deeds  and  acts  of 
love  in  every  day  life,  there  must  be  a  happy  family.  What¬ 
ever  cares  or  sorrows  may  befall  a  household  dwelling  to¬ 
gether  in  true  faith  and  love,  very  dark  days  can  never  come, 
for  God’s  Light  and  Peace  will  always  be  there. 

Your  great-grandmother  wrote  that  on  Kitty  Houk  Tal¬ 
bott’s  ninth  birthday,  and  this  spirit  of  expressed  love  had 
a  great  influence  on  our  mother’s  life. 

We  knew  and  loved  Yannie  in  her  old  age,  but  most  of 
you  know  her  only  from  the  photograph  we  all  cherish  of 
an  erect  white-haired  lady,  her  hands  clasped  on  a  book  in 
her  lap,  and  a  direct  look  in  her  eyes.  She  was  by  no  means 
an  uncomplicated  woman,  in  spite  of  her  directness.  She 
was  well  able  to  express  herself  upon  a  variety  of  subjects 
other  than  family  love,  as  you  shall  learn;  but  before  we 
try  to  tell  you  about  her  and  about  Grampsie,  we  must  tell 
you  something  of  the  past  behind  them. 

The  first  of  our  ancestors  to  come  to  Dayton  was  Yannie’s 
grandfather,  Horatio  Gates  Phillips.  The  splendidly  alive, 
Raeburnesque  portrait  of  him  (By  J.  O.  Eaton)  that  now 
hangs  in  Elsie  and  George  Mead’s  house  makes  his  character 
instantly  visible.  Obviously  his  strength  was  not  achieved 
by  means  of  narrowness.  He  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  Katharine  Houk  Talbott’s  vitality,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  men  who  made  Dayton.  He  was  born  in  New 
Jersey  in  1783.  His  father,  Jonathan  Phillips,  a  Captain  in 
the  Revolutionary  War,  named  his  boy  for  a  personal  hero, 
not  for  a  relative. 

When  he  was  twenty-one  Horatio  Gates  Phillips  left  the 
settled  lands  of  New  Jersey  and  went  west.  In  Ohio  he 


paused  and  began  to  share  the  faith  of  a  friend  he’d  made  — 
Mr.  Daniel  C.  Cooper,  the  founder  of  Dayton  —  that  there 
was  a  sound  future  in  land  ‘‘touched  by  three  rivers.”  By 
1805,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Miami  River  overflowed  its 
banks  that  year,  and  pretty  well  flooded  the  ten-year-old 
Dayton,  young  Horatio  made  up  his  mind  that  Dayton  was 
to  be  ‘‘his  city.”  He  mounted  a  horse  and  rode  back  east,  to 
Philadelphia  where  he  bought  the  “goods”  needed  to  found 
a  store.  He  then  went  to  Lawrenceville,  New  Jersey,  where 
he  stayed  long  enough  to  marry  Miss  Eliza  Smith  Houston. 
(Yannie  once  told  us  that  all  the  Elizas  in  our  family  had 
been  “God-fearing  women”;  Eliza  Houston  must  also  have 
had  an  adventurous  spirit  and  great  confidence  in  her  new 
husband.)  The  bride  and  groom  traveled  by  horseback 
over  the  mountains  to  Pittsburgh,  their  Philadelphia  mer¬ 
chandise  following  by  wagon,  then  by  flat-boat  to  Cincin¬ 
nati,  thence  by  wagon  to  Dayton.  There  Horatio  and  Eliza 
Phillips  settled  down  to  live  and  keep  store  in  “a  two-story 
log  house  on  the  Southwest  corner  of  First  and  Jefferson 
Streets,”  proud  to  be  a  growing  part  of  what  was  then  a 
town  of  “about  a  thousand  souls.”  That  this  population 
was  largely  women  and  children  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  in  1 807  there  were  only  a  hundred  and  ninety-six 
voters  in  Dayton! 

In  less  than  seven  years,  so  rapid  was  Dayton’s  growth 
from  a  wilderness  to  a  thriving  town,  the  Phillips  family 
had  moved  from  the  log  cabin  to  the  old  Phillips  House  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  Main  and  Second  Streets.  Yannie’s 
brother,  General  Gates  Phillips  Thruston,  in  a  book  he 
wrote  about  his  forebears,  informs  us  that  Horatio  Gates 
Phillips  was  “an  important  factor  in  the  life  and  progress 
of  the  city  of  Dayton,  and  indeed  of  the  entire  Miami  Val¬ 
ley.  He  was  one  of  the  main  projectors  of  the  Miami  Canal, 
connecting  the  Ohio  River  with  Lake  Erie.”  He  was  also 
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Horatio  Gates  Phillips 
“A  child  is  born  of  its  ancestors” 


Eliza  Houston  Phillips 
“A  God-fearing  woman” 


at  the  head  of  various  enterprises,  manufacturing  ventures, 
toll  pikes,  railways,  the  Dayton  Hydraulic  Company,  and 
was  President  of  the  “first  company  organized  in  Dayton 
with  banking  privileges.” 

By  1 830  the  two  great  surface  cross  currents  of  American 
life  were  already  strongly  flowing  —  west  to  work  and  build, 
east  to  buy  and  to  be  educated.  All  three  of  Horatio  and 
Eliza  Phillips’  children  were  sent  East  for  their  schooling. 
Jonathan  Dickinson  was  at  Princeton;  Elizabeth  had  been 
to  school  in  Philadelphia  and  by  this  time,  married  to 
John  G.  Worthington  of  Washington,  was  home  again 
in  Dayton;  Marianna,  the  youngest  and  the  one  with 
whom  we  are  particularly  concerned,  since  she  was  Katha¬ 
rine  Houk  Talbott’s  grandmother,  was  being  “finished”  at 
Madame  Willard’s  fashionable  school  for  young  ladies  in 
Troy,  New  York.  Her  father,  who  now  could  afford  the 
grand  manner  that  he  liked,  took  her  there  all  the  way 
from  Dayton  in  his  carriage. 

There  is  an  old  portrait  of  Marianna.  Though  the  paint¬ 
ing  is  more  crudely  primitive  than  the  earlier  portrait  of  her 
father,  it  shows  that  she  did  receive  considerable  “finish” 
in  Troy,  New  York,  but  not  so  much  as  to  conceal  the 
strength  of  character  she’d  inherited  from  Horatio  Gates 
Phillips.  Marianna  also  received,  at  Madame  Willard’s 
school,  a  letter  from  her  married  but  still  romantic  sister 
Elizabeth,  that  announced  the  arrival  in  Dayton  of  one 
Robert  Thruston,  a  lawyer  from  the  East:  “He  is  the  most 
charming  young  gentleman  I  have  ever  met.You  will  surely 
fall  in  love  with  him  as  soon  as  you  get  home.” 

When  Marianna’s  mother  died  and  the  daughter  re¬ 
turned  from  school  to  “comfort  her  father  and  be  his  house¬ 
keeper,”  she  immediately  fulfilled  her  sister’s  prophecy. 
Robert  Thruston,  born  in  Kentucky  and  educated  in 
Washington,  had  quickly  become  a  favorite  in  Dayton. 
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HAROLD  ELSTNER  TALBOTT 
m. 1925 

MARGARET  THAYER 

Margaret  Thayer  Talbott,  II 
Pauline  Thayer  Talbott 
Harold  E.  Talbott,  Jr. 

John  Thayer  Talbott 


DAISY  MEAD  TALBOTT 
m.  1910 

GEORGE  SHAW  GREENE 
m. 1949 

DUDDLESON  BROWN 

John  Bradley  Greene 
in.  1936 

Gertrude  Chase 

Gertrude  Boyer  Greene 
Judith  Talbott  Greene 
Valerie  Stuart  Greene 
John  Bradley  Greene,  Jr. 

Harry  Talbott  Greene 
m. 1944 

Katharine  Motter 
Harry  Talbott  Greene,  Jr. 

George  Shaw  Greene,  Jr. 
m. 1944 

Elinor  C.  Robinson 

Nancy  Andrews  Greene 
Anne  Robinson  Greene 


LILLIAN  HOUR  TALBOTT 
m.  1917 

ALBERT  BROWNE  HILTON,  JR. 
m.  1935 

P.  SCHUYLER  CHURCH 

Katharine  Talbott  Hilton 
m. 1939 

Edwin  Smith  Jackson 

Katharine  Talbott  Jackson 
Edwin  Smith  Jackson,  Jr. 

Albert  B.  Hilton,  III 

Albert  B.  Hilton,  IV 


Daisy  Talbott  Greene,  II 


HARRY  ELSTNER  TALBOTT  m.  1887  KATHARINE  HOUR 


NELSON  STROBRIDGE  TALBOTT 
m.  1919 

ELIZABETH  GREEN 


ELSIE  LOUISE  TALBOTT 
m. 1914 

GEORGE  HOUR  MEAD 


Nelson  S.  Talbott,  Jr. 
m. 1943 

Josephine  Large 

Nelson  S.  Talbott,  III 

James  Avery  Talbott 

George  Douglas  Talbott 
m. 1947 
Polly  Snyder 

Wendy  Green  Talbott 


Louise  Mead 
m. 1939 

John  M.  Walker 

John  M.  Walker,  Jr. 
George  Mead  Walker 
Loulie  Walker 
Elsie  Mead  Walker 

George  Hour  Mead,  Jr. 

H.  Talbott  Mead 
m.  1942 

Phyllis  Preston 
Daniel  Eldridge  Mead 

m. 1949 

Mary  Wilshire 
Nelson  Strobridge  Mead 
Katharine  Mead 


MARIANNA  LOWE  TALBOTT 
m.  1917 

THOMAS  JONES  HILLIARD 


Mary  Jones  Hilliard 
m. 1938 

D.  Eldridge  Jackson,  Jr. 

D.  Eldridge  Jackson,  III 
Marianna  Hilliard  Jackson 

Thomas  J.  Hilliard,  Jr. 
m.  1948 

Audrey  Hillman 

Thomas  J.  Hilliard,  III 

Harry  Talbott  Hilliard 

Elsie  Mead  Hilliard 
m. 1944 

Henry  L.  Hillman 

Juliette  Lea  Hillman 
Audrey  Hilliard  Hillman 

William  R.  Hilliard 


Marianna  Mead 


ELIZA  THRUSTON  TALBOTT 
m. 1923 

FREDERICK  MORRIS  THAYER 


Frederick  M.  Thayer,  Jr. 

Marian  Morris  Thayer 
in. 1948 

Robert  Toland,  Jr. 

Harry  E.  Talbott  Thayer 
Robert  T.  Hour  Thayer 
Nelson  S.  Talbott  Thayer 


KATHARINE  HOUK  TALBOTT 

m.  1928 

ALFRED  WILLIAM  JONES 

Alfred  W.  Jones,  Jr. 

Marianna  Jones 
Katharine  Talbott  Jones 
Howard  Coffin  Jones 


MARGARET  STODDARD  TALBOTT 

m.  1927 

CHARLES  ALLEN  THOMAS,  JR. 

Charles  Allen  Thomas,  III 
Margaret  Talbott  Thomas 
Frances  Carrick  Thomas 
Katharine  Tudor  Thomas 


Everyone,  with  the  notable  exception  of  Marianna’s  father, 
found  him  most  charming.  Horatio  Gates  Phillips  already 
had  one  elegant  and  impecunious  son-in-law  from  Wash¬ 
ington  in  Elizabeth’s  husband  and  did  not  wish  another. 
General  Gates  Thruston’s  book  gives  the  following  dig¬ 
nified  account  of  his  parents’  romance:  “Their  fond  hopes 
of  the  future  were  clouded  .  .  .  Our  Grandfather  Phillips, 
a  strong  and  rugged  character,  had  set  his  heart  upon  other 
suitors  for  the  hand  of  his  loved  daughter,  but  eighteen 
years  old,  the  only  child  and  stay  of  his  home  .  .  .  Future 
expectations,  accomplishments,  the  gift  of  oratory,  and 
prominent  family  connections  did  not  appeal  to  the  old 
gentleman  ...  he  would  not  trust  his  young  daughter  to 
this  accomplished,  untried,  comparative  stranger  from  the 
East.” 

As  girls  of  eighteen  and  young  men  of  twenty-four,  no 
matter  how  finished  and  accomplished,  had  minds  of  their 
own  then,  as  now,  Marianna  and  Robert  were  married 
without  Mr.  Phillips’s  permission  at  “the  home  of  a  near 
relative”  —  Marianna  (to  our  gratification,  since  all  families 
enjoy  having  an  elopement  in  their  past  if  not  in  their  pres¬ 
ent)  having  spiritedly  left  her  father’s  house  through  a 
cellar  window! 

Two  children  of  the  marriage,  Eliza  and  Gates,  were 
both  to  write  many  years  later  of  the  inheritance  resulting 
from  this  blending  of  the  South  and  the  West.  Eliza  (our 
Yannie)  wrote  in  her  book  about  her  brother:  “Honorable 
and  honored,  cultured,  refined,  accomplished  and  patriotic 
as  were  the  Thruston  ancestry,  General  Thruston’s  most 
influential,  learned,  and  godly  ancestors  were  upon  his 
mother’s  side”;  while  General  Thruston  himself  puts  into 
his  book  the  following  bit  of  dialogue,  which  reveals,  among 
other  things,  the  rarity  of  there  being  a  meeting  of  minds 
between  aunts  and  nephews: 
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Soon  after  I  left  college  my  aunt  Jeanette  Thruston  Powell, 
of  Washington,  asked  me  what  profession  I  had  selected, 
and  remarked  that  “Our  Virginia  Thrustons  had  never  en¬ 
gaged  in  trade.  They  were  army  or  navy  officers,  or  lawyers, 
or  planters,  but  never  engaged  in  trade.  I  hope,  Gates,  you 
will  choose  one  of  the  professions.”  I  replied,  “I  expect  to 
be  a  lawyer,  auntie,  but  I  have  always  been  thankful  that  my 
Kentucky  father  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  Ohio  merchant  and  banker,  and  thus  bring  a  little 
money  and  love  of  work  into  our  branch  of  the  Thrustons.” 

This  conversation  made  quite  an  impression  upon  Uncle 
Gates.  “I  still  think,”  he  wrote,  merely  about  half  a  century 
later,  “the  labor-loving,  book-loving  strain  that  came  down 
to  us  thru  Yale,  Princeton  and  New  Jersey,  is  one  of  the 
best  blessings  of  our  inheritance,  and  all  the  more  a  bless¬ 
ing,  if  it  has  given  us  something  of  a  money-making,  money¬ 
saving  gift  —  a  gift  that  has  much  to  do  with  one’s  peace  of 
mind  and  happiness  in  this  world,  whatever  it  may  threaten 
in  the  next.  In  our  American  social  and  business  life,  the 
merchant  and  banker  is  as  useful,  as  important,  and  I  may 
say,  is  usually  as  much  respected,  as  the  man  of  the  profes¬ 
sions  or  of  the  army.” 

To  us  it  is  odd  to  realize  that  in  the  United  States  any¬ 
one  ever  had  to  feel  on  the  defensive  against  attacks  upon 
“the  merchant  and  banker”  from  “the  right”  rather  than 
from  “the  left.”  We  may  have  some  emotions,  too,  from 
the  realization  that  until  a  remarkably  short  while  ago 
Americans  were  more  preoccupied  by  the  effort  to  distin¬ 
guish  right  from  wrong  than  right  from  left. 

To  return  to  the  couple  whose  marriage  was  the  cause  of 
argument  into  the  next  generation,  when  Marianna  and 
Robert  Thruston  had  spent  a  few  honeymoon  months  with 
Robert’s  family  in  Washington  they  came  back  to  Dayton 
where,  we  are  somewhat  surprised  to  learn,  they  dutifully 
settled  down  to  keep  house  for  the  still  indignant  Mr. 
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Phillips.  Marianna  had  been  in  charge  of  her  father’s  house¬ 
hold  since  her  mother’s  death;  and  duty  wore  a  plainer  face 
in  the  1830s  than  it  does  today.  Probably,  too,  the  young 
pair  had  forgiven  Marianna’s  father  even  if  he  had  not 
quite  forgiven  them;  at  all  events,  they  had  got  their  way, 
and,  as  his  grandson,  General  Gates,  tolerantly  remarks, 
“The  memory  of  the  unrelenting  old  gentleman  is  too  dear 
to  us  all  to  judge  him  harshly.” 

Thus  it  was  in  “the  old  Phillips  house  at  the  corner  of 
Main  and  Second  Streets”  that  Eliza  Thruston,  Mother’s 
mother,  was  born  in  1833.  Three  other  children  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  Gates  Phillips,  Jeanette  January,  and  Jonathan 
Dickinson.  The  old  Phillips  house  of  course  cannot  mean 
so  much  to  us  as  does  “Runnymede”  in  recollection;  but 
it  seems  to  have  been  characterized  by  a  similar  vigor.  Yan- 
nie  loved  its  “fine  flower  and  vegetable  garden,  with  berries, 
and  apple,  pear,  cherry  and  quince  trees,  and  grape  arbors,” 
and  she  wrote  of  its  owner:  “This  dear  grandfather  was  our 
good  fairy  —  all  our  treats,  travels,  and  goodly  gifts  came 
from  him.” 

The  provident  and  stern  parent,  as  is  often  the  way,  had 
become  an  exceedingly  affectionate  grandparent;  but  sen¬ 
sitive  Robert  Thruston  apparently  never  did  entirely  mol¬ 
lify  his  merchant  pioneer  father-in-law,  as  witness  this  letter 
from  Robert  to  his  wife,  Marianna,  written  in  1 836. 

.  .  .  when  I  think  of  our  going  to  Housekeeping  all  snugly 
and  quietly  and  comfortably  by  ourselves,  I  confess  to  you 
that  my  heart  leaps  with  delight.  I  am  sure,  that  if  we  live 
innocently  —  as  we  shall  I  trust  —  &  offer  up  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  the  love,  gratitude  8c  prayers  of  our  hearts  that  he 
will  permit  us  to  realize  much  of  our  fond  anticipations  of 
domestic  felicity,  and  rear  up  our  precious  darlings  to  be¬ 
come  useful  8c  respectable,  if  not  ornamental,  members  of 
society.  I  think  I  shall  take  great  interest  in  providing  for 
our  little  establishment . . . 
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Robert  and  Marianna  Thruston  did  finally  have  their 
own  house.  It  was  given  to  them  by  Horatio  Gates  Phillips 
himself;  but  the  graceful  young  lawyer  from  Kentucky, 
who  had  brought  West  with  him  “a  small  library  of  French 
historical  and  other  works,”  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  his 
“little  establishment.”  He  died  in  1839  when  his  eldest 
daughter,  Yannie,  was  six. 

Recurring  in  family  talk  and  family  writings,  there  is  the 
legend  that  our  great-grandmother  Marianna  “was  never 
very  robust.”  How  hard  it  is  truthfully  to  penetrate  the 
past!  In  1833,  writing  to  the  Marianna  who  had  crawled 
through  a  cellar  window  to  elope  with  him,  her  husband 
inquires,  “Are  your  Brother  &  Father  much  with  you?  Do 
you  find  any  embarrassment  in  going  to  Public  Tables  (he 
meant  dinner  tables)  without  me?”  It  was  still  the  Age  of 
Sensibility  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  the  Age  of  Pioneers! 

Four  years  after  Robert  Thruston  died,  Marianna  mar¬ 
ried  John  Gilbert  Lowe  and  had  five  more  children  —  Fan¬ 
nie,  Elizabeth,  Henry,  Houston,  and  Mary,  the  latter  born 
after  Yannie,  their  half-sister,  was  married  and  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  her  own.  Marianna  managed  an  elaborate  house  in 
which,  among  others  of  the  distinguished,  she  entertained 
Henry  Clay,  for  whom  she  named  one  of  her  sons.  She  is 
said  to  have  had  to  do  with  helping  the  Underground  Rail¬ 
way  before  the  Civil  War,  and  during  the  Civil  War  she 
“was  one  of  the  founders  and  hardest  workers  in  the  Dayton 
Sanitary  Association,  which  met  daily  to  cut  out  and  make 
garments  and  pack  boxes  of  food  and  comforts  for  our 
men.”  Mrs.  Conover,  a  friend  of  Mother’s,  and  a  local  his¬ 
torian,  says  in  her  book  on  Dayton:  “There  seems  to  have 
been  little  going  on  in  the  ’fifties  and  ’sixties,  either  social, 
civic  or  military,  that  Colonel  Lowe  and  his  wife  did  not 
have  a  hand  in.  The  same  must  certainly  be  said  of  one  of 
her  granddaughters  now,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Talbott ...”  Marianna 
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Grandmother  Lowe 


was  also  described  as  “the  patroness  of  everything  good  for 
her  city.”  It  was  with  her  active  support  that  the  Lowe 
Brothers  Company  opened  and  maintained  one  of  the  first 
clubs  for  its  women  employees.  Moreover,  Marianna  went 
to  Europe  —  a  notable  feat  in  those  days  —  and  brought 
home  “an  enormous  framed  picture  of  the  Roman  Forum.” 

She  lived  to  be  a  very  old  lady.  She  lived  so  long,  in  fact, 
that  the  oldest  children  of  her  granddaughter,  Katharine 
Talbott,  used  to  be  taken  to  see  her  when  they  were  very 
young.  Your  Uncle  Harold  and  your  Aunts  Daisy  and  Lill 
remember  going  up  to  her  “study”  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  house  on  South  Main  Street  that  stood  where  Kresge’s 
1  o  cent  store  is  now  (in  the  Lowe  building).  There  she  sat  in 
a  low  rocking-chair  before  the  little  round  grate  of  glowing 
coals;  she  wore  black  silk  and  always  had  a  delicate  cap  of 
fine  old  lace  upon  her  silver  hair,  when  she  received  her 
frequent  and  impressed  callers.  Such  was  her  dignified  re¬ 
pose  that  she  seemed  to  her  great-grandchildren  actually 
never  to  move. 

What  did  the  word  “robust”  mean  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century?  A  clue  may  be  provided  by  a  reminiscence  written 
by  Marianna’s  son,  General  Gates  Thruston: 

In  the  spring  of  1857  I  left  my  home  in  Dayton,  Ohio.  I  was 
not  very  robust  and  I  thought  life  on  the  frontier  for  a  time 
would  benefit  me.  I  visited  Sioux  City,  then  but  a  year  or 
two  old.  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  there.  The  builders  of  that 
thriving  town  had  grown  rich  in  a  year,  and  I  concluded  to 
go  to  the  mouth  of  Bow  river  about  50  miles  up  the  Missouri 
river,  and  with  two  friends  start  a  new  born  city,  and  called 
it  St.  James.  The  County  of  Cedar  was  organized  and  St. 
James  made  the  county  seat.  I  walked  from  Sioux  City  with 
six  Indians.  That  spring  we  laid  out  our  city,  taking  in  terri¬ 
tory  enough  for  the  state  capital.  I  built  a  substantial  story 
and  a  half  hewn  log  house,  I  think  on  the  corner  of  Thrus¬ 
ton  Street  and  Exchange  Place.’  I  think  I  was  commissioned 
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probate  judge.  We  built  a  court  house  costing  about  $2,000 
or  more.  During  the  spring  several  families  came  up  the 
river  and  settled  at  St.  James  ...  I  owned  the  beautiful  tract 
at  the  mouth  of  Bow  river,  and  the  first  year  plowed  up  the 
sod  and  raised  600  bushels  of  corn  and  80  bushels  of  potatoes. 
I  killed  many  a  deer  up  the  valley  of  the  Bow  and  two  or 
three  antelopes,  and  certainly  not  less  than  fifty  rattlesnakes 
on  the  bluffs  near  the  river  ...  In  the  fall  of  1858  business 
called  me  back  to  Ohio  and  I  left  our  pet  little  town  of  St. 
James  and  my  friends  there  with  much  regret . . . 

In  those  days,  apparently,  if  you  were  not  robust  you 
either  had  nine  children  and  lived  long  enough  to  be  re¬ 
membered  by  your  great-grandchildren,  or  you  walked 
fifty  miles  to  found  a  city. 
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If  I  live  up  to  the  limit  of  my  strength  I 
shall  grow  and  develop  greater  powers 
of  endurance  and  my  capacity  for  useful 
labor  will  be  equal  to  my  need. 

—  K.H.T. 


W  have  a  daguerreotype  of  Yannie,  made  when  she 
was  sixteen.  She  had  brown  hair,  brown  eyes  set  rather  far 
apart,  and  a  broad  high  forehead.  She  was  never  a  beauty, 
as  was  her  sister  Jeanette;  but  she  must  always  have  been 
lovely  as  well  as  serious.  Whatever  the  truth  about  Mari¬ 
anna’s  robustness,  it  is  certain  that  the  Lowe  children  were 
brought  up  as  much  by  Yannie,  their  half-sister,  as  by  their 
mother.  Cousin  Ella  Gunkel  has  told  us  that  her  father, 
Houston  Lowe,  spoke  often  of  adoring  Yannie  as  if  she 
were  his  mother;  and  none  of  us  who  knew  Mother’s 
mother  in  her  old  age  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  that 
she  was  an  unusually  sweet  and  responsible  young  girl. 

When  she  was  a  small  child  there  were  no  schools  for 
girls  in  Dayton;  but  when  she  was  about  twelve,  Mr.  E.  E. 
Barney  opened  the  Cooper  Seminary  for  Ladies,  and  Yan- 
nie’s  formal  schooling  began.  Formal  it  was,  too!  Here  is 
a  letter  from  one  of  her  teachers;  it  was  written  a  century 
ago,  and  on  the  margin  of  the  ancient  fine  paper,  in  Yan- 
nie’s  excellent  script,  are  the  words:  “From  my  beloved 
friend,  John  Van  Cleve.” 
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Among  your  other  employments  I  shall  hope  that  one  will 
be  a  serious  attempt  to  improve  your  hand  as  well  as  your 
mind;  so  that  your  writing  shall  be  characterized  as  Callig¬ 
raphy  and  not  as  Cacography;  which,  from  its  derivation, 
means  bad  writing,  although  Webster  defines  it  to  mean  bad 
spelling  only.  Any  assistance  that  I  can  render  you  in  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  acquirement,  will  be  given  with  great  willingness. 

Of  course  it  was  usual  for  young  ladies  to  learn  pen¬ 
manship,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  literature  and 
languages.  Of  the  sciences,  botany  alone  was  considered 
entirely  suitable;  but  Eliza  Thruston  did  not  limit  herself 
then  or  ever  to  the  conventions  of  the  day  so  far  as  her 
intellectual  activities  were  concerned.  She  studied  chemis¬ 
try,  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Moreover,  she  never 
ceased  to  wish  to  add  to  her  knowledge,  and  all  her  life 
long  her  eagerly  receptive  mind  was  fascinating  to  her  hus¬ 
band  (Grampsie)  who  enjoyed  the  rewarding  task  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  “improve”  it. 

Her  girlhood  was  not  composed  entirely  of  seriousness. 
There  was  music  in  it,  of  course.  We  have  an  old  letter, 
dated  “New  York  31st  August  1845,”  from  Horatio  Gates 
Phillips  that  says:  “We  have  selected  and  shipped  a  very 
fine  Piano  for  Lida  (Yannie)  which  may  be  expected  at 
home  by  the  middle  of  September.”  This  same  “good  fairy 
of  a  grandfather”  took  her  upon  a  long  voyage  that  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  long  poem  written  by  the  erudite  Mr.  John 
Van  Cleve  and  entitled,  “A  Trip  from  Dayton  to  Chicago 
by  Water  in  the  Year  1847.”  Twenty  or  so  people  were  of 
the  party,  and  the  trip  there  and  back  took  two  weeks.  Try 
to  go  to  Chicago  from  Dayton  in  a  week  today,  in  this  age 
of  speed  —  by  water!  In  1847  they  took  a  canal  boat  to 
Toledo,  a  small  steamboat  up  Rouge  River  to  Detroit; 
then  a  larger  steamer,  which  did  not  burn  coal  (Mr.  Van 
Cleve’s  verses  mention  “while  the  boat  was  wooding”)  up 
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Lake  Huron,  past  Mackinaw  Island,  and  south  along  the 
Wisconsin  shore  to  Chicago,  where  some  sort  of  fair  was 
being  held.  The  return  trip  was  by  the  same  route,  though 
the  steamer  lingered  at  Mackinaw  long  enough  for  some 
of  the  party  to  go  up  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  already  then  known 
as  “the  Soo”  —  that  place  later  to  become  so  important  in 
the  life  of  Eliza  Thruston’s  daughter,  Katharine.  Such  an 
excursion  must  have  been  a  thrilling  experience  for  a  little 
girl,  and  for  her  grandfather  it  must  have  had  a  peculiarly 
American  sort  of  romance,  since  Horatio  Gates  Phillips 
had  himself  helped  to  create  the  canal  system  that  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  enabled  our  Middle  West  to 
tame  a  wilderness  in  but  a  few  decades. 

The  nearby  Dayton  canal  also  played  a  more  direct  part 
in  our  family  history,  for  the  two  great  frivolities  enjoyed 
by  the  young  people  of  Yannie’s  time  were  picnics  and 
canal-boat  parties,  and  it  happened  that  upon  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Fourths  of  July  a  young  man  named  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Houk  made  constructive  use  of  the  annual  canal- 
boat  party  by  three  times  proposing  marriage  to  Eliza 
Thruston.  Eight  years  older  than  Yannie  and  well-edu¬ 
cated,  at  the  Academy  on  Wilkinson  Street  by  the  same 
forward-looking  Mr.  E.  E.  Barney  who  had  founded  the 
Cooper  Seminary  for  Ladies,  George  Washington  Houk 
finally  won  Yannie  for  his  bride.  Thus  he  becomes  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  story  of  Katharine  Houk  Talbott,  his 
daughter,  and  so  we  must  once  again  take  a  step  into  the 
past  and  tell  you  what  we  know  about  Grampsie  and  his 
family. 

He  was  born  in  Cumberland  County,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1825.  His  father,  Adam  B.  Houk,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
name  to  have  lived  in  Cumberland  County,  the  first  Adam 
having  emigrated  from  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century.  When  this  fourth  Adam  was  a  hardy 
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young  man  of  thirty,  he  and  his  wife,  Katharine  Kneisley, 
who  was  twenty-nine,  decided  to  leave  the  settled  farm¬ 
lands.  They  journeyed  westward  in  the  covered  wagon  that 
has  become  to  us  of  to-day  the  romantic  symbol  of  pioneer¬ 
ing.  The  Houk  prairie-schooner  had  a  special  distinction 
that  makes  us  feel  these  were  ancestors  worth  having  —  it 
was  accompanied  by  “a  number  of  riding  horses  and  a  pack 
of  hounds.”  Four  children,  all  under  six  years  of  age,  must 
have  contributed  to  make  this  quite  a  covered-wagon  trip 
indeed;  and  your  great-great  grandmother  Katharine,  rid¬ 
ing  her  horse  with  her  youngest  child  George,  your  great¬ 
grandfather,  then  two  years  old,  sitting  on  the  front  of  her 
saddle,  seems  to  us  the  sort  of  woman  for  whom  Katharine 
Houk  Talbott  should  have  been  named. 

In  the  pantry  at  Runnymede  there  used  to  be  a  set  of 
hand-painted  china  that  your  Grandmother  proudly  and 
often  told  us  had  been  brought  over  the  mountains  by  her 
Grandmother  Houk.  At  this  point  one  of  us  would  always 
prompt,  “In  her  stocking,”  and  Mother  would  always  an¬ 
swer,  “Of  course  it  wasn’t  in  her  stocking!”  “But  that’s 
what  you’ve  always  told  us,  Mother  —  Grampsie  on  her 
lap  and  the  china  in  her  stocking!”  For  some  reason  this 
invariably  annoyed  Mother  —  she  really  didn’t  like  to  be 
teased  —  and  she  would  tell  us  that  none  of  us  would  get 
any  of  the  china  —  except  Margaret,  because  Margaret 
never  “ragged”  her  about  it.  Whereupon  we  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  information  that  the  only  reason  for  Mamie’s 
silence  was  that  she  was  too  young  to  talk  at  all.  Now  for 
us  our  mental  picture  of  gallant  Katharine  Houk  riding 
over  the  mountains  is  irrevocably  made  into  surrealism 
(of  a  sort)  by  a  hand-painted  dessert  plate  sticking  out  of 
the  top  of  her  stocking. 

It  was  in  the  early  fall  of  1827  when  the  Houk  wagon, 
with  children  and  horses  and  hounds,  received  an  Ohio 
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welcome  from  relatives  of  Katharine  Kneisley’s  who  had 
already  penetrated  a  tract  of  forest  on  the  west  bank  of 
Mad  River.  Their  house  is  described  as  having  been  “com¬ 
fortable”  and  fairly  large.  It  must  have  been  —  and  hos¬ 
pitable,  too,  since  the  six  Houks  spent  the  winter  there, 
hunting  black  bear,  deer  and  wolves  with  the  Pennsylvania 
hounds.  Years  later  Katharine  used  to  entertain  her  grand¬ 
children  with  tales  of  that  winter  and  of  herself  riding  into 
Dayton  and  seeing  deer  and  wild  turkey  along  the  trail. 

In  1 828,  in  the  spring,  the  Houk  family  moved  into  Day- 
ton,  which  was  by  then  a  city  of  “two  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  dwellings  and  three  churches,”  and  there  Adam  Houk 
became  “variously  engaged.”  He  opened  a  tavern  and  a 
livery  stable,  on  East  First  Street  near  the  canal  —  a  very 
fine  combination  of  businesses  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  story  of  a  great  Horse  Race  that  he  rode  against  a 
band  of  Indians  who  had  hired  mounts  from  his  livery 
stable.  Your  great-great-grandfather,  we  are  told,  “having 
the  best  horse,  won  easily,  much  to  the  admiration  of  the 
Indians  who  asked  him  to  stay  with  them  at  Tippecanoe 
and  be  their  Chief.  He  was  a  powerfully  built  man.” 

Life  in  Dayton  then  must  have  been  entrancing  for  such 
an  alert  boy  as  Grampsie.  Besides  livery  stables  and  inno¬ 
cent  Indians,  there  was  the  slow  but  ever-moving  varied 
life  of  the  canal.  By  1 829  Dayton’s  center  of  commerce  was 
the  canal  bank,  for  there  paused  the  freight  barges  carrying 
grain,  whiskey,  bear  and  wolf  and  deer  skins,  and  beeswax. 
Beeswax  for  a  time  was  standard  money!  It  is  easy  to  imag¬ 
ine  Grampsie  as  a  boy  listening  wide-eyed  to  the  talk  of  the 
traders  —  to  the  tales  of  adventure  in  the  forests  told  by 
the  woodsmen  and  also  to  the  talk  of  the  slicker  travelers 
about  life  in  such  much  more  urban  towns  as  Cincinnati, 
for  instance.  And  how  he  must  have  enjoyed  looking  at  the 
passenger  canal  boats  so  well  described  by  Mrs.  Conover:  — 
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.  .  .  “big  boats  with  awnings  on  deck  .  .  .  silk  curtains  hung 
at  the  windows  ...  A  long  table  filled  the  middle  of  the 
saloon,  for  passengers  had  to  eat  five  meals  between  Dayton 
and  Cincinnati.  Often  a  negro  fiddler  accompanied  the 
crew,  and  dances  were  held  in  the  evenings  on  the  broad 
smooth  deck  .  .  .  How  gay  it  was  and  how  thrilling  to  see 
the  horses,  gayly  harnessed  with  ribbons  and  bells,  draw 
the  boat  up  to  the  wharf.” 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  George  Houk  was  bossing  a  gang 
of  men  on  the  rebuilding  of  the  canal,  in  order  to  earn  the 
schooling  that  would  enable  him  to  become  a  lawyer.  By 
the  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  1846,  when  he  was 
only  twenty-one,  the  canal-boats  were  almost  past  their 
hey  day,  fast  trotting  horses  were  already  making  the  gravel 
fly  on  the  toll  turnpikes,  and  Dayton  was  soon  to  be  a  rail¬ 
road  center.  Yet  only  forty-one  years  had  passed  since 
Horatio  Gates  Phillips  rode  to  a  log-cabin  settlement  in  a 
wilderness  where  hostile  Indians  and  packs  of  wolves  were 
still  really  dangers.  No  wonder  Mother  was  born  full  of 
confidence  in  life! 

Grampsie ’s  law  practice  as  a  partner  of  Peter  G.  Lowe 
could  not  have  been  immediately  very  lucrative,  for  he  was 
also  teaching  school  at  the  time.  Then,  in  1853,  be  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  State  Legislature.  Recently  we  talked 
to  a  fine  old  gentleman  of  Dayton  who,  though  younger 
than  Grampsie,  had  known  him  well.  Harry  Harries  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  that  Grampsie  had  not  “gone  into  politics” 
but  instead  had  developed  his  literary  talent  and  made 
writing  his  chief  interest.  George  Houk  did  “go  into  poli¬ 
tics,”  however,  and  we  are  glad  he  did,  because  of  the  honest 
service  he  gave  his  country  and  also  because  today  we 
become  more  and  more  convinced  that  politics  must  be 
everybody’s  affair  if  the  country  is  to  be  sound. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  was  at  this  time  in  the  life  of  the 
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young  lawyer-politician-teacher-writer  that  he  courted 
Eliza  Thruston  and,  as  we  have  told  you,  proposed  to  her 
annually  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  We  don’t  know  why  she 
said  no,  on  those  first  two  canal-boat  parties;  but  to  the 
third  proposal,  on  July  4,  1856,  she  said  yes.  They  were 
married  on  Christmas  Day  of  that  same  year. 

For  a  wedding  present  Grandfather  Phillips  gave  them 
the  painted  brick  house  that  stands  today  opposite  the  Fair 
Grounds,  perched  a  little  forlornly  upon  the  remains  of 
the  hill  that  was  cut  into  by  the  leveling  of  South  Main 
Street.  In  that  house  Mother’s  eldest  sister  was  born.  She 
was  named  Marianna  but  called  Daisy;  we  of  course  think 
of  her  as  our  “Mama  Day.”  Two  years  later,  Phillips  was 
born;  he  was  the  brother  who  died  while  Katharine  Houk 
Talbott  was  still  a  child. 

Soon  after  Yannie  and  Grampsie  were  married,  it  hap¬ 
pened  that  a  tract  of  land  south  of  Dayton  —  part  of  what 
was  later  to  be  known  as  Oakwood  —  was  offered  for  sale. 
George  Houk  with  his  brother  David  bought  this  property 
for  their  parents,  Adam  and  Katharine  Houk  —  thirty 
lovely  acres  and  a  stiff  little  four-room  farmhouse.  One 
of  its  rooms,  always  called  “the  little  parlor,”  remained  in¬ 
tact  throughout  all  of  the  house’s  future  enlargements. 
Grampsie  also  invested  in  a  larger  tract  of  land,  a  hundred 
and  three  acres,  much  of  it  forest,  still  farther  to  the  south, 
which  later  became  known  as  Hills  and  Dales,  where  so 
many  of  the  family  now  live. 

Naturally,  Yannie  and  Grampsie  spent  much  of  their 
time  in  visiting  the  elder  Houks;  Grampsie  helped  his 
father  farm  the  fertile  thirty  acres,  and  he  grew  so  fond  of 
the  place  that  he  and  Yannie  decided  to  sell  their  substan¬ 
tial  Main  Street  house.  They  moved  to  the  country  just 
before  the  birth,  in  1862,  of  their  third  child,  Robert 
Thruston  Houk  —  our  “Papa  Hoo”  whom  all  of  us  knew 
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so  well  and  loved  so  dearly.  Grampsie  then  added  two 
rooms  to  the  original  old  farmhouse;  one  was  the  library, 
and  the  bedroom  above  it  was  where  Mother  and  all  of 
Mother’s  children  were  born.  It  was  the  first  of  how  many 
additions!  Grampsie  loved  to  build  —  Yannie  used  to  say 
that  whenever  he  had  a  hundred  dollars  he  added  a  new 
room  —  and  Katharine  Talbott  grew  up  to  share  in  that 
love,  as  certainly  Harry  Talbott  did,  too. 

Over  a  bed  of  blue  limestone  a  creek,  though  much 
dwindled  now,  still  flows  through  Oakwood,  winding  be¬ 
tween  the  fields  north  of  the  big  woods  where  your  Uncle 
Bud  lives.  It  is  called  Houk  Creek  in  memory  of  the  farm 
Grampsie  bought  for  his  pioneer  parents.  Grampsie  was  a 
lover  of  history  and  a  lover  of  liberty.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  in  spite  of  his  Netherlands  heritage  he 
should  have  looked  upon  Ohio  fields  sloping  to  a  distant 
brook  and  been  reminded  of  Magna  Carta  and  a  famous 
meadow  sloping  to  the  Thames. 

He  named  his  farm  Runnymede,  and  so  it  was  at  Runny- 
mede  that  your  grandmother,  Katharine  Houk,  was  born 
in  1864. 
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Home,  in  the  true  sense,  is  not  some¬ 
thing  that  can  be  built  or  bought  or 
rented.  It  is  the  conscious  presence  of 
spirit,  of  truth,  and  of  love.  —  K.  H.  T. 


T 

A  hose  of  you  who  can  remember  Katharine  Houk  Tal¬ 
bott  must  also  be  able  to  remember  the  big  house  on  the 
hill  where  she  lived  her  whole  life  long.  You  remember  the 
music  room,  and  the  porches,  and  the  upstairs  where  there 
was  plenty  of  space  for  the  married  sons  and  daughters 
when  we  came  home  with  our  children  to  visit.  You  surely 
remember  the  dining-room  table  where  there  were  easily 
seats  for  twenty  people,  when  its  leaves  were  all  in  place  — 
and  yet  how  many  times  during  Runnymede’s  latter  years 
was  it  necessary  to  set  a  side  table  by  the  windows  in  order 
to  take  care  of  us  all  at  Sunday  dinner!  And  who  forgets  the 
dances  or  the  crowds  round  the  swimming  pool,  or  the 
gaieties  at  the  Playhouse. 

Even  if  you  were  very  young,  if  you  were  at  all  percep¬ 
tive,  you  must  have  realized  that  music  pervaded  Runny- 
mede  and  you  must  have  been  aware  that  your  grandmother 
was  the  heart  and  the  brightness  of  it  and  of  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  there.  You  were  too  young,  of  course,  to  remember 
your  grandfather  who  had  been  its  unshakable  center. 
Surely  you  must  have  loved  Runnymede  and  felt  that  it 
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RuNNYMEDE  IN  THE  1890s  AND  FINALLY 
Runnymede  seems  to  us  like  some  wise  good  person 
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belonged  to  you,  as  to  us  all;  and  when  you  were  there  you 
must  have  been  sure  you  were  a  part  of  something  good 
and  alive  and  securely  strong,  although  of  course  you  all 
had  your  own  houses  and  felt  their  special  meanings,  too. 

Can  you  imagine,  then,  what  Runnymede  meant  to  us, 
to  Harry  and  Kit  Talbott’s  own  children?  We  were  born 
there,  all  nine  of  us.  We  lived  there  until  one  by  one  we 
married;  most  of  us  were  married  right  there  in  the  Music 
Room.  Of  course  every  one  of  us  cherishes  different  as  well 
as  mutual  memories,  covering  the  years  from  when  the 
house  was  small,  the  place  still  really  a  farm  with  cows  and 
horses  in  the  barn,  to  the  time  of  quite  a  large  Runnymede 
with  a  high-seated  touring  car,  a  brown-striped  “paint 
job,”  in  the  shed  “out  back”  and  on  to  the  completed  Run¬ 
nymede  that  you  knew. 

What  do  we  think  of  when  we  think  of  Runnymede?  So 
many,  many  things! 

The  smoke-house,  a  dark  and  mysterious  place  just  op¬ 
posite  the  outside  cellar  stairs  where  we  loved  to  play. 

Making  apple  butter  in  the  back  kitchen  — the  hogsheads 
of  apples  to  be  peeled  and  quartered  —  the  copper  kettle, 
scrubbed  with  salt  and  vinegar  till  it  shone  like  red  gold  — 
then  the  hot  apple  butter  popping  and  splashing,  bubbling 
through  the  holes  of  the  long  wooden  stirring  paddle  and 
smelling  even  better  than  it  tasted. 

We  think  of  the  buggy  mare  named  Dolly  standing  in 
the  early  morning  light  by  the  old  stone  steps,  waiting  for 
Mother  or  Grandpa  Talbott  to  drive  us  to  school. 

We  think  especially  of  one  Christmas,  long,  long  ago, 
when  we  waited  and  waited  all  day,  none  of  us  willing  to 
open  the  library  doors  behind  which  were  our  filled  stock¬ 
ings,  our  presents  and  the  Tree.  Father  had  said  he  would 
be  home  for  Christmas.  Just  at  dusk  he  came,  having  trav¬ 
eled  two  days  and  nights  across  the  snows  of  Canada  by 
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dog  team  to  reach  a  railroad.  What  love  and  pride  we  all 
felt  for  Father  and  for  the  romance  of  his  pioneering  work 
in  the  northern  wilderness! 

We  think  of  parties.  Some  of  us  think  of  standing  on 
tiptoe  in  our  pajamas,  peering  down  the  stairs  when  our 
older  brothers  and  sisters  were  having  their  parties.  All  of 
us  think  of  Father’s  birthday  parties,  on  the  Fourth  of 
July,  when  there  was  Open  House  at  Runnymede  for  lunch 
and  supper,  and  fireworks  to  watch  from  the  Hill  after 
dark. 

We  think  of  Tedda,  our  nurse  —  and  the  smell  of  the 
gas  log  in  her  room. 

We  think  of  coasting  down  the  Hill  in  winter,  and  of 
moonlight  shining  through  the  elms  in  summer.  We  think 
of  beaux  and  of  girls  and  of  songs. 

We  think  of  more  recent  years,  of  coming  home  with 
our  children,  and  of  the  flooding  feeling  of  peace  and  con¬ 
tinuity  that  we  felt  —  no  matter  what  our  troubles  had 
been  —  at  sight  of  that  blessed  house  on  the  hilltop. 

We  think,  too,  of  the  front  hall  at  Runnymede  and  the 
wooden  panel  placed  there  by  Yannie  and  Grampsie.  On 
it  was  painted  these  verses: 

Whoe’er  thou  art  that  enterest  here 
Forget  the  struggling  world 
And  every  trembling  fear. 

T ake  from  thy  heart  each  evil  thought 
And  all  that  selfishness 

Within  thy  life  hath  wrought. 

For  once  inside  this  place  thou’lt  find 
No  servants’  fear 

Nor  master’s  voice  unkind. 

Here  all  are  kin  of  God  above 
And  here  the  rule  of  life 
Is  Love. 

What  did  Mother  think  of  when  she  thought  of  Runny¬ 
mede?  In  so  many  ways  it  was  a  part  of  her,  and  a  symbolic 
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parallel  of  her  life,  that  perhaps  she  didn’t  often  consciously 
think  of  what  it  meant  to  her.  Katharine  Talbott  grew  up 
with  the  house,  through  all  of  Grampsie’s  enlargements  of 
it;  then,  when  she  was  married  to  Father,  their  united 
growth  shaped  it  into  its  final  form,  so  that  Runnymede 
itself  seems  to  us  like  a  wise,  good  person  who  changes  in 
external  aspects  yet  keeps  always  the  same  character.  Al¬ 
though  the  house  no  longer  actually  exists,  for  we  felt  it 
should  not  survive  the  pair  who  made  it  complete,  its 
image  in  our  minds  has  a  reality  stronger  than  most  of  the 
buildings  we  see  still  standing,  and,  because  we  love  it,  it 
has  a  beauty  for  us  far  beyond  anything  in  its  architecture. 
We  like  to  think  that  what  was  so  dear  and  good  in  Runny¬ 
mede  has  found  its  way  into  the  separate  houses  of  the  nine 
of  us  who  lived  there  and  that  we  —  and  you  —  can  keep  it 
and  pass  it  on. 

When  Kitty  Houk  was  a  baby  the  same  elm  trees  that 
we  can  see  today  were  shading  Runnymede  farmhouse. 
The  fields  came  almost  to  the  “front  porch,”  and  there 
were  barns,  chicken-houses  and  a  well.  Daisy  (Mama  Day) 
was  seven,  Phillips  five,  and  Thruston  (Papa  Hoo)  was 
two  years  old  when  Kitty  was  born.  Though  Grampsie  was 
a  busy  lawyer,  the  farm  was  an  important  part  of  the 
family’s  life,  and  Yannie’s  Birthday  Book  speaks  proudly 
of  Daisy  and  Phillips,  when  they  were  only  eight  and  six, 
“planting  corn  and  potatoes”  and,  a  few  years  later,  of  the 
boys  “holding  every  sheep  for  the  shearing.”  Grampsie 
was  fond  of  shooting,  so  most  of  the  gay  procession  of  dogs 
that  received  the  family  devotion  were  setters  and  pointers. 
Into  the  Birthday  Book,  delightfully  if  incongruously 
among  notes  upon  religious  philosophy  or  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  children’s  characters,  is  squeezed  many  a 
reference  as  to  how  the  field  training  of  some  long  gone 
Duke  or  Rex  is  progressing. 
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Yannie  and  Gramps  Under  the  Big  Elm  at  Runnymede 


The  house  on  the  Hill,  even  then,  seems  ever  to  have 
been  full  of  people.  Besides  Yannie  and  Grampsie  and 
their  four  children,  there  were  Grampsie’s  parents.  We 
have  a  family  story  about  them  —  that  on  their  Fiftieth 
Wedding  Anniversary  Adam  and  Katharine  Houk  jumped 
their  horses  over  the  four-rail  farm  gate.  Imagining  this 
story  in  print,  we  began  to  wonder  if  it  could  be  true.  Ap¬ 
parently  it  is,  and  why  should  we  be  surprised?  A  pair  who 
could  bring  a  pack  of  foxhounds  along  with  them  upon 
their  western  covered-wagon  adventure  would  not  have 
been  stopped  in  their  mere  seventies  by  a  mere  gate! 

In  1868  another  grandchild  of  valiant  Adam  and  Kath¬ 
arine  came  to  live  at  Runnymede,  George,  the  orphan  son 
of  Grampsie’s  brother  Adam.  George  was  eleven  at  the 
time,  so  he  fitted  in  well.  His  birthdays  too  are  faithfully 
noted  in  Yannie’s  Book  and  she  mentions  him  as  fondly  as 
she  does  her  own  children.  Later  another  cousin,  Charlotte 
Thruston,  the  daughter  of  Yannie’s  brother  Dickinson, 
who  had  died,  joined  the  family  for  a  while,  and  all  through 
the  years  there  were  more  and  more  people  who  were 
bound  to  Runnymede  by  feeling  it  was  “home.” 

Yannie  must  have  been  an  extraordinarily  good  man¬ 
ager.  In  spite  of  the  large  family  for  which  she  had  to  care, 
she  always  continued  her  intellectual  life  —  encouraged  by 
Grampsie.  He  himself  wrote  copiously  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects,  French  history  and  Greek  civilization  among 
other  things.  Together  he  and  Yannie  read  Hume’s  History 
of  England  and  they  read  Gibbon,  making  pages  and  pages 
of  notes,  and  they  studied  astronomy  and  geology  —  stiff 
going  for  any  young  woman,  let  alone  one  with  a  houseful 
of  children  and  a  farm  to  handle.  We  can’t  help  feeling  that 
her  persistence  was  due  largely  to  her  wish  to  please  her 
scholarly  husband,  her  tutor,  to  whom  she  so  engagingly 
wrote,  just  before  her  marriage:  “I  have  been  looking  at 
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the  stars  but  can  tell  very  few.  I  am  glad  to  know  Capella. 
What  is  the  bright  one  just  East  of  Orion?  ...  I  wish  you 
were  here  this  bright  beautiful  night,  my  dear  dear  Mr. 
Houk,  but  you  are  far  away ...” 

Although  we  seem  to  be  a  long  time  in  getting  to  the 
subject  of  our  book,  we  feel  it  is  important  to  include  in 
Katharine  Talbott’s  biography  what  we  can  of  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  achievements  of  her  mother.  It  was  Yannie’s  un¬ 
varying  custom  to  go  to  her  room  every  morning  at  ten 
o’clock;  and  no  one  was  permitted  to  disturb  her  until  she 
came  forth  again  at  noon.  The  written  tokens  of  those 
daily  two  hours  of  solitude  make  us  gasp.  Besides  the  Birth¬ 
day  Book,  there  are  note-books  filled  with  quotations  from 
the  Bible  and  Yannie’s  earnest  comments;  she  wrote  two 
scientific  treatises,  one  The  Chemistry  of  Fire,  the  other  an 
even  more  impressive  study. 

As  none  of  Eliza  Houk’s  grandchildren  inherited  her 
kind  of  mind,  this  treatise  is  tough  going  for  us!  We  asked 
your  uncle,  Charlie  Thomas,  the  scientist  of  our  family,  to 
read  it  and  to  write  us  about  it.  We  expected  a  comparison 
between  the  scientific  thought  of  Yannie’s  day  and  ours, 
with  perhaps  some  discussion  of  her  ability  as  a  scientist. 
We  got  much  more. 

Here  is  your  Uncle  Charlie’s  letter: 

I  greatly  enjoyed  reading  the  paper  on  Diminution  of  Water 
on  the  Earth  and  Its  Permanent  Conversion  into  Solid 
Forms  by  Mrs.  George  W.  Houk,  written  in  1873  and  pre¬ 
sented  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science  in  August  of  that  year.  The  author  must 
have  been  a  voracious  reader  and  one  is  greatly  impressed 
how  at  her  age  and  with  four  children  she  had  time  to  read 
or  scan  so  much  scientific  and  religious  literature  ...  In  the 
light  of  the  terrific  scientific  advancements  that  have  been 
made  since  1873,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  the  article  on  a 
scientific  basis,  particularly  when  realizing  that  at  the  time 
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Yannie 

“If  you  do  love  never  be  afraid  to  tell  it” 


Grampsie 

“Loyally  supported  as  ever  by  Yannie,  Grampsie  prepared  to  leave  Runnymede 
for  Washington  and  service  to  his  country  and  state” 


of  its  preparation,  scientific  literature  was  not  available  and 
disseminated  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  it  is  today. 
The  author  is  striving  by  all  sources  at  her  command  to 
prove  a  theological  point . . .  driving  toward  the  main  theme; 
that  the  spiritual  side  of  man’s  make-up  can  be  explained 
through  a  scientific  approach. 

Laboriously  she  proves  the  point,  to  her  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  the  gradual  diminution  of  water  on  the  earth 
is  a  scientific  fact.  This,  of  course,  in  the  light  of  the  proven 
law  of  the  conservation  of  matter,  is  untrue,  but  what  is 
important  to  the  author  is  that  man  guided  by  an  omnipo¬ 
tent  power  will  adjust  himself  on  the  planet  regardless  of 
the  physical  changes  that  come  about.  In  her  own  language 
.  .  .“The  thought  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  water,  the 
most  wonderful,  beautifying,  and  gladdening  of  all  terres¬ 
trial  substances,  can  but  be  painful  to  us,  constituted  as  we 
are.  But  the  same  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Power  that  has 
continuously  controlled  and  moulded  the  adaptations  of 
the  physical  universe  .  .  .  will  still  continue  to  preserve  the 
living  races  of  His  creatures  . . 

As  can  be  seen,  this  is  metaphysical  and  not  scientific,  but 
it  indicates  the  strong  spiritual  wind  that  is  blowing  through 
the  author’s  whole  existence. 

It  was  most  interesting  to  read  this  paper  and  it  gives  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  of  a  great  person.  She  must  have  had 
great  struggles  within  her  own  mind  because,  having  a  great 
admiration  for  science  and  undoubtedly  realizing  that  the 
whole  premise  of  science  is  to  seek  out  the  truth  regardless 
of  the  consequences,  she  is  forced  to  forsake  scientific  prem¬ 
ises  under  the  pressure  of  metaphysical  or  religious  concepts 
which  are  paramount  in  her  make-up. 

No  more  apt  description  of  Eliza  Houk  can  be  given 
than  “the  strong  spiritual  wind  blowing  through  her  whole 
existence.”  All  her  life  she  sought  not  only  to  know  but  to 
live  “Truth.”  By  nature  intensely  devout,  she  was  also 
seriously  inquiring.  In  her  early  youth  she  was  a  Presby¬ 
terian.  Later  she  became  a  Baptist,  being  baptised  by  im¬ 
mersion  in  the  Miami  River  when  she  was  in  her  ’teens, 
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and  still  later,  after  her  marriage,  an  Episcopalian.  Finally, 
in  the  1 88os  she  found  what  satisfied  both  her  emotional 
and  her  intellectual  yearnings  in  Christian  Science. 

Quite  different,  but  still  with  the  spiritual  overtones  of 
the  Diminution  of  Water  treatise,  is  another  published 
writing  of  Eliza  Houk’s,  a  poem  in  seven  cantos  entitled 
Puritan.  Evidently  poetry  seemed  to  her  too  personal  an 
achievement  for  a  lady  publicly  to  claim,  for  the  book’s 
title  page  modestly  lacks  her  name.  The  small  green  vol¬ 
ume,  apparently  authorless,  is  merely  “entered  according 
to  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1868,  by  Geo.  W.  Houk, 
in  the  Clerk’s  office  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  and  for  the  Southern  District  of  Ohio.” 

The  last  two  verses  can  give  us  who  are  living  today  the 
emotional  pause  that  comes  whenever  the  old  saying  “there 
is  nothing  new  under  the  sun”  is  fleetingly  but  fully  under¬ 
stood: 


XXXVIII 

Who  can  predict  results?  He  who  can  stand 
Upon  the  extremest  verge  of  time,  and  gaze 
From  then  to  now  on  changes  in  this  land. 

May  shrink  from  all  predictions;  naught  can  raise 

The  veil  of  dark  futurity,  that  lays 

E’en  o’er  to-morrow;  who  now  dares  conceive 

What  will  be,  when  two  centuries  long  maze 

Have  crystallized  in  facts;  sure  ye  believe 

With  much  to  praise,  vast  changes  may  bring  much  to  grieve. 

XXXIX 

Be  wise,  Oh  nation!  Power  to  weal  or  woe 
Dwells  in  the  bosom  of  each  citizen; 

Past  history  doth  clearly  to  thee  show 

Th’  undisciplined  fierce  passions  of  past  men; 

Will  not  each  curb  his  dangerous  passions  then? 

Priceless  experience  of  all  mankind  — 

When  will  man  learn  its  worth?  Oh  when,  Oh  when? 

Blest  is  the  nation  that  doth  early  find 

To  learn  from  others’  woes,  ere  passion  makes  it  blind. 

Katharine  Houk  Talbott’s  nephew,  George  Mead,  who 
of  course  shares  Yannie  with  us  as  Grandmother,  as  he  is 
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Mama  Day’s  son,  has  told  us  of  his  admiration  for  Yannie’s 
learning  and  how  impressed  he  was,  and  in  recollection 
still  is,  by  her  ability  to  quote  from  Shakespeare  and  in¬ 
deed  from  an  amazingly  large  reading  of  the  classics.  Yan- 
nie  wrote  two  novels  that  were  published  —  The  La  Marks 
and  Louisa  Varena  —  and  she  wrote  two  long  narrative 
poems  that  have  not  been  printed  —  Virginius  and  Hud- 
sonene  —  about  explorer  heroes  whose  conquering  of 
nature  symbolized,  for  her,  man’s  various  but  ever  up¬ 
ward  conquering  of  spiritual  hazards.  Some  day  perhaps 
you  may  read  them.  Like  Puritan,  they  are  interesting  for 
more  reasons  than  that  they  were  written  by  an  ancestress 
of  yours;  and  we  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be  interested 
in  the  past  while  you  are  still  young  enough  to  be  in  no 
danger  of  failing  to  look  ahead. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  children  at  Runnymede  had  the 
faintest  appreciation  of  Yannie’s  “work.”  In  fact,  each  gen¬ 
eration  being  bound  anew  to  experience  most  things  over 
and  over,  one  daughter  at  least  was  embarrassed  by  the 
mother’s  individuality.  Ella  Shoup,  one  of  Kitty  Houk 
Talbott’s  oldest  and  closest  friends,  told  us  that  when  Kitty 
was  a  child  she  felt  rather  ashamed  of  Yannie’s  literary  ac¬ 
tivities.  None  of  the  “other  mothers”  retired  to  their  rooms 
every  morning  for  two  whole  hours  in  order  to  write  things; 
and  Kitty  felt  that  the  less  said  about  the  whole  matter  the 
better.  Gradually  the  daughter’s  attitude  changed  until 
finally  she  became  able  to  indulge  in  a  little  mild  boasting 
about  her  mother’s  achievements.  These  were  various:  for 
instance,  Yannie  invented  a  rural  mail-box,  shaped  like  a 
cornucopia,  and  took  out  a  patent  on  it.  She  had  the  first 
metal  trash  boxes  put  up  in  town  and  the  first  drinking- 
trough  for  horses  (on  Third  Street),  with  a  little  bowl  at 
the  bottom  for  dogs  —  but  now  we  are  getting  ahead  of  our 
story. 
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Life  is  all  a  matter  of  sowing  and  reap¬ 
ing  —  what  we  shall  be  in  our  mature 
years  —  whether  we  realize  it  or  not  — 
depends  upon  the  seed  sown  in  our 
youth.  —K.H.T. 


T 

J.HE  first  written  words  that  we  have  about  your  grand¬ 
mother,  of  course  from  Yannie’s  Birthday  Book,  are  these, 
in  1864:  “Our  dear  blessed  Kitty  was  born  on  the  13th  of 
February  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  4  o’c.  She  is  now  gi/2 
months  old.  She  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  very  beauti¬ 
ful  baby.  She  truly  is  —  very  plump  and  very  fair  —  but  with 
soft  dark  eyes  and  a  little  shade  of  brown  hair.  I  do  not 
know  that  she  deserves  such  exceeding  praise;  but  if  so  fair 
to  others,  how  very  fair  to  me!  to  whom  she  would  be  beau¬ 
tiful  however  plain.” 

Our  intellectual  Yannie  was  not  above  noting:  “Little 
Kitty  crawls  —  pushes  a  chair  —  pata-cakes,  and  tells  how 
big  she  is.”  We  of  our  generation  (and  you  of  yours  and 
your  children  of  theirs)  find  such  miraculous  actions  fas¬ 
cinating  in  our  own  offspring  and  of  extraordinarily  little 
interest  in  someone  else’s! 

By  the  time  Kitty  was  two,  her  mother  was  developing 
conscientious  reservations  concerning  the  child’s  perfec¬ 
tions:  “Is  not  so  fair  as  she  was  —  nor  is  she  as  amiable. 
Papa  says  it  is  necessary  for  her  to  fight  for  her  rights,  as  the 
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older  ones  are  rather  disposed  to  encroach  upon  her  .  .  . 
Though  she  minds  Trinda  beautifully,  she  does  not  mind 
me.  My  fondness  interferes  materially  with  my  discipline.” 
If  a  mother  is  not  fond,  who  will  be?  —  and  so  we  do  not 
object  that  Yannie’s  heart  ruled  her  even  to  the  extent  of 
citing  such  evidences  of  Kitty’s  wit  as  “Kitty  calls  herself 
Pussy  Katrina  Sc  is  as  smart  Sc  funny  as  can  be  .  .  .  She  got 
very  indignant  the  other  day  because  I  said  she  was  a  little 
hoarse.  She  said,  ‘You  tall  me  little  horse,  I  do  way  off.  I  a 
pretty  little  girl!’  ” 

The  Birthday  Book  contains  many  affectionate  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Kitty’s  looks  —  of  her  lovely  color,  her  sparkling 
eyes  —  “our  little  girl  has  dark  umber  eyes”  —  her  soft 
brown  curls;  but  Yannie  is  constrained  to  add:  “Puss  is 
already  as  freckled  as  a  guinea  egg  —  so  disfigured  by  it,  and 
is,  I  think,  growing  like  me,  poor  child!”  It  is  rather  dis¬ 
couraging  to  realize  that  at  least  three  generations  of  the 
girls  in  our  family  have  been  plagued  by  freckles!  We  can 
easily  visualize  Mother  as  a  plump,  freckled,  red-cheeked, 
black-eyed  little  girl,  with  curly  brown  hair  by  no  means 
always  tidy. 

Her  fifth  birthday  is  celebrated  by  this  entry:  “She  can 
now  spell  and  read  in  her  first  reader  and  spell  in  the  Ger¬ 
man  primer.  She  Sc  Thruston  study  geography  Sc  can  point 
out  the  states  pretty  well.”  And,  on  February  13th,  1870: 
“Our  little  Kitty  is  six  years  old!  She  seems  rugged  Sc  strong. 
She  Sc  Thruston  had  a  great  wrestle  this  morning  &:  tho’ 
he  is  strong  Sc  could  hurt  her  if  he  were  angry;  in  a  fair  fun 
wrestle,  he  cannot  get  up  when  she  has  him  down,  tho’  he 
tries  his  best.” 

Yannie  makes  many,  many  references  to  little  Kitty’s 
devotion  to  her  brother,  Thrus.  We  know  well  how  that 
devotion  continued  all  Mother’s  life  long.  There  is  a  de¬ 
scription  of  our  darling  Papa  Hoo  on  his  twelfth  birthday 


that  is  so  true  to  him  we  cannot  wait  for  the  correct  chrono¬ 
logical  moment  to  quote  it:  “He  has  not  given  up  any  of 
his  mischievous  rowdy  ways.  Howls,  chatters,  yells,  teases, 
stands  on  his  head,  kicks  up  his  heels,  hugs,  kisses,  and  is 
the  life  &  rumpus  of  the  house.  Has  broken  the  clock  face  . . . 
Hides  behind  the  door  to  scare  Kitty,  loses  his  hat  so  often 
that  he  generally  has  3  in  circulation  ...  is  the  joy  of  our 
hearts  .  .  .  Daisy  yields  to  his  impetuous  caresses.  Kitty 
thinks  he  is  the  dearest,  nicest  little  brother  in  the  world  & 
they  do  have  such  nice  times  playing  together,  now  that 
they  are  in  school  all  alone  with  Daisy  for  teacher.  I  am 
sorry  they  sometimes  laugh  and  make  fun  — 

In  1871  Mother’s  older  brother,  Phillips,  died  of  what 
was  then  called  “lung  fever’’;  and,  before  three  more  years 
had  passed,  Grampsie’s  spirited  parents,  Katharine  and 
Adam  Houk,  said  their  last  farewells  to  Runnymede.  The 
kind  of  person  that  Mother  was  makes  us  know  that  Gramp- 
sie  and  Yannie  had  learned  how  to  bear  sorrow  so  not  to 
weigh  down  their  children’s  hearts  and  yet  not  to  over¬ 
protect  them  from  grief. 

One  of  the  important  lives  that  had  come  to  Runny¬ 
mede,  because  of  an  affectionate  wish  to  make  up  to  little 
Phillips  for  his  failing  health,  was  a  brown  Shetland  pony 
mare  named  Milly.  As  time  went  on,  Milly  became  Kitty’s 
pony,  and  most  of  the  stories  of  “when  Mother  was  a  little 
girl”  with  which  she  enchanted  our  childhood  had  to  do 
with  Milly.  It  is  certain  that  Kitty  was  something  of  a  tom¬ 
boy.  She  told  us  of  one  day  riding  Milly  into  the  house  and 
made  us  share  in  the  exciting  discovery  that  the  pony  was 
exactly  as  high  as  the  dining-room  table.  Then  there  were 
the  tales  of  her  pony  race  with  a  gypsy  girl  round  the  track 
at  the  Fair  Grounds,  and  riding  Milly  up  the  Courthouse 
steps. 

Probably  the  story  we  used  most  to  enjoy  was  of  little 
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Kitty,  all  dressed  up  and  riding  into  town  to  a  party.  The 
pair  had  to  cross  the  Miami  River  at  the  ford,  and,  when 
they  were  in  the  very  middle  of  the  stream,  Milly  suddenly 
lay  down.  Kitty  waded  ashore  tugging  her  reluctant  steed 
by  the  reins.  When  they  reached  dry  land,  her  chagrin  had 
reached  such  a  pitch  that  passers-by  were  treated  to  the 
sight  of  a  little  girl  in  party-clothes,  dripping  wet,  weeping 
noisily  and  kicking  a  small  Shetland  pony! 

Yannie’s  note  for  Kitty’s  tenth  birthday  is:  “I  think  our 
darling  had  a  very  happy  day  . . .  Papa  made  her  dance  with 
delight  by  telling  her  of  the  pony  wagon  he  is  having  made 
for  her.”  Here  we  reach  something  in  our  story  that  we  can 
describe  to  you  at  first-hand;  for  not  only  did  we  all  often 
hear  Mother  tell  about  this  adored  equipage,  which  was  a 
miniature  patrol-wagon,  with  a  driver’s  seat  in  front,  a  pair 
of  seats  facing  each  other  lengthwise  behind,  and  little  steps 
going  down  in  the  rear,  but  all  of  us,  Kitty’s  children,  used 
this  very  same  patrol-wagon  when  we  were  small.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  still  being  used  now,  by  Mother’s  great-grand¬ 
children.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  craftsman¬ 
ship  of  that  Dayton  wagon-maker! 

We  wish  that  we  could  construct  as  well-built  an  account 
of  Mother’s  childhood.  Mother  often  talked  about  writing 
“Things  that  I  Remember”;  but  it  wasn’t  her  way  solemnly 
to  set  things  down  on  paper  in  methodical  order.  When¬ 
ever  we  urged  her  to  put  her  memories  into  a  lasting  form 
she  would  obligingly  be  reminded  of  something  that  had 
happened,  give  us  a  vivid  description  in  a  flash,  then  hasten 
on  to  a  lively  comment  upon  the  present  or  the  future. 

She  told  us  of  an  adventure  of  hers,  when  she  was  eleven 
or  twelve,  at  the  famous  Street  Market  in  Dayton.  She  had 
been  charmed  by  the  sight  of  the  country  people  selling 
their  vegetables  and  fruits  there,  and  also  impressed  by 
the  opportunities  for  profit.  Without  telling  anyone,  she 
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Kitty  and  Her  Older  Sister,  Daisy 
Yannie  writes  “If  so  fair  to  others,  how  very  fair  to  me!  to  whom  she 
would  be  beautiful  however  plain” 
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rose  before  dawn  one  morning,  picked  everything  in  the 
garden  that  she  could  lay  hands  on,  hitched  Milly  to  the 
patrol-wagon  and  filled  it  with  the  garden  ravagings;  then 
proudly  joined  the  parade  of  farmers’  vehicles  on  their 
way  to  town.  Like  the  other  market  people,  she  spread  her 
stock  on  the  sidewalk  before  her  wagon,  and  she  was  hap¬ 
pily  shouting  her  wares  at  the  top  of  her  lungs,  and  doing 
business  too,  when  a  foreboding  vision  struck  her  eyes. 
Her  Uncle,  Houston  Lowe,  Yannie’s  half-brother,  came 
walking  grandly  down  the  street,  gloved  and  high-hatted, 
swinging  his  cane  with  the  dignity  suitable  to  the  days 
when  it  was  a  gentleman’s  prerogative  to  do  the  family 
marketing.  When  he  beheld  his  niece  so  conspicuously  en¬ 
gaged  (Mother  never  did  anything  mconspicuously)  he 
stopped  in  horror,  gave  her  a  severe  lecture  —  while  pur¬ 
chasing  her  wagonload  of  produce  —  then  sent  her  home. 
Mother  loved  giving  us  the  picture  of  her  ride  back  to 
Runnymede,  in  tears,  with  a  full  purse  and  an  empty  wagon 
but  also  with  a  host  of  un-Christian  thoughts  in  her  young 
head  concerning  her  kind  and  generous  Uncle  Houston! 

Another  tale  that  delighted  us  when  we  ourselves  were 
young  —  particularly  if  we  had  recently  been  chided  for 
our  behavior  in  school  —  was  told  us  by  Papa  Hoo,  and 
corroborated  in  an  unguarded  moment  by  Mother.  It  was 
during  one  of  the  periods  when  they  were  going  to  a  coun¬ 
try  school  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  two  hit  upon  a 
wonderful  plan  by  which  to  enforce  a  holiday.  Papa  Hoo  — 
Thrus  —  had  killed  a  skunk.  Expertly  he  removed  the  scent 
bag,  and  that  night  he  and  Kitty  made  their  secret  way  to 
the  schoolhouse.  They  pried  up  a  floor-board  that  had  a 
knot-hole  in  it,  and  beneath  this  hole  they  gently  placed  the 
scent  bag;  then  they  nailed  the  board  back  into  place.  Next 
morning  Thrus  found  his  opportunity,  stuck  a  stick  into 
the  knot-hole  and  punctured  the  sac.  We  revelled  in  Papa 
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Hoo’s  dry  but  triumphant  conclusion  that  several  days 
passed  before  it  was  possible  for  studies  to  be  resumed. 

Naturally,  such  a  school  as  this  skunk  story  implies  could 
hardly  have  come  up  to  Grampsie’s  and  Yannie’s  high  ideas 
of  the  right  educational  institution  for  their  children,  and 
so  there  were  times  when  Mother  and  Papa  Hoo  had  les¬ 
sons  at  home.  On  “Darling  Kitten’s  12th  Birthday”  Yannie 
writes:  “.  .  .  is  perhaps  confined  to  the  house  a  little  too 
much,  taking  music  lessons  of  Mr.  Due  Rigules  8c  practis¬ 
ing  2  hours  a  day.  Then  her  studies  with  Thruston  —  geog¬ 
raphy,  grammar,  history,  reading,  writing  8c  literature  — 
take  a  good  deal  of  time  ...  I  must  relieve  her  somewhat. 
She  works  much  harder  than  Thruston.”  On  this  same 
twelfth  birthday,  Yannie  tells  a  story  that  reveals  much 
about  her  own  spirit  as  well  as  the  religious  background 
that  was  so  strong  a  part  of  Mother’s  youth:  “Papa,  Kitty  & 
Daisy  have  gone  to  drive  in  the  open  wagon.  Daisy  hurt 
with  Mama  because  she  could  not  let  her  go  to  town  to 
dine  this  evening  8c  all  a  little  hurt  8c  thinking  Mama  un¬ 
reasonable  because  she  cannot  conscientiously  permit  these 
things  8c  take  part  in  them  on  Sunday  .  .  .  but  the  Com¬ 
mandment  ‘Remember  the  Sabbath  Day  to  keep  it  holy’ 
seems  so  plain  ...  If  I  am  mistaken,  may  my  errors  not  be 
visited  upon  my  darlings  .  .  .  God  bless  our  baby  ...  8c  may 
we  grow  in  love  8c  gentleness  to  each  other.” 

Yannie’s  high  scruples  were  always  tempered  by  her  un¬ 
selfishness,  her  earnestness  by  her  affections.  Again  and 
again  the  Birthday  Book  mentions  Kitty’s  “dear  loving 
nature.”  We  have,  too,  a  letter  of  Kitty’s  written  at  this 
time  to  Yannie  who  was  visiting  in  the  East: 

.  .  .  You  have  been  away  long  enough  in  all  conscience  with¬ 
out  going  to  Cumberland  and  staying  there  for  2  or  3  weeks. 
Honestly  I  have  almost  forgotten  how  beautiful  you  are, 
and  that  is  truly  a  hard  thing  to  forget  about  —  a  darling 
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precious  Mama  who  is  so  lovely  and  so  lovable.  Please  des¬ 
patch  real  soon  when  you  are  coming  home,  for  I  want  to 
know  especially  and  exactly  when! 

from  your  sweetheart 

Puss. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  bits  of  Mother’s  writing  in 
existence  and  it  conveys  very  well  the  tone  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  daughter  and  mother.  Yannie  had  never  any 
occasion  to  feel  that  her  prime  advice  —  “If  you  do  love 
never  be  afraid  to  tell  it’’  —  had  not  been  well  accepted  by 
Kitty. 

We  asked  Uncle  Harvey  King  to  tell  us  what  he  remem¬ 
bered  of  Mother’s  childhood,  and  he  said  that  when  “school 
was  out,’’  while  Thrus  would  always  go  off  into  the  fields 
and  woods  with  a  gun,  Kitty  used  to  ride  her  pony  at  a 
great  pace  into  town  in  order  to  see  her  friends  wTho  went 
to  the  town  school. 

Mother’s  sociability  was  something  with  which  she  was 
born,  and  so  was  her  abounding  energy,  as  is  proved  by 
this  tale  from  the  Birthday  Book.  Yannie,  after  mentioning 
her  relief  that  Kitty  had  outgrown  a  lameness  in  her  knee, 
writes:  “She  has  taken  several  long  walks  lately  without 
any  apparent  injury  —  walked  all  the  way  from  here  to  ist 
Street  Church  last  Sunday  morning  and  so  fast  as  to  make 
herself  almost  sick  running  a  race  with  the  street  cars !” 
Honesty  compels  us  to  avoid  aggrandizing  Mother  too 
much;  we  remind  you  that  in  the  1870s  street  cars  were 
horse-drawn. 

When  Kitty  was  thirteen,  she  went  to  school  in  town,  at 
“the  Seminary’’;  but  soon  afterward  the  Birthday  Book  re¬ 
marks:  “Kitty  stopped  this  session  as  Papa  thought  the 
expense  was  too  great  .  .  .  her  music  is  sadly  neglected  for 
the  piano  is  so  out  of  repair  we  cannot  use  it.’’ 

From  her  childhood  until  her  late  middle  life  there  were 
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Kitty 

“Freckled  as  a  guinea  egg.”  At  this  age  she  rode  her  pony  Millie  up  the 

court-house  steps 


such  material  ups  and  downs  for  Mother.  When  she  had 
to  do  without,  she  accepted  the  challenge  with  as  high  a 
spirit  as  if  she  were  racing  a  street-car.  The  possession  of 
money  was  never  very  important  to  her  happiness,  yet  she 
loved  every  moment  of  Father’s  earned  prosperity  when  it 
finally  came.  She  spent  with  zest  and  she  gave  with  zest 
and  with  imagination.  She  never  over-valued  money;  she 
had  done  without  much  of  it  for  many  years  when  Father 
was  beginning  his  engineering,  and  she  never  got  so  that 
she  couldn’t  have  done  without  it  again.  In  the  philosophy 
of  these  forebears  of  yours  the  ever-recurring  sturdy  theme 
is  that  the  material  things  of  life  have  no  value  whatever 
in  comparison  with  the  spiritual.  We  of  our  generation  are 
learning  this  for  ourselves  and  we  hope  with  all  our  hearts 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  pass  it  on  to  you. 

By  1878,  the  Houks’  financial  embarrassments  seem  to 
have  passed,  for  in  that  year  Kitty  and  Thruston  went  to 
“the  Academy”  and  Kitty  was  again  “taking  music  les¬ 
sons.”  Her  mother  writes,  “Papa  is  very  much  gratified  and 
thinks  the  money  well  spent.” 

No  one  thought  of  child  psychology  then  —  at  least  not 
in  modern  verbiage.  The  words  “adolescent  problems” 
were  not  mentioned  by  parents;  “problems,”  in  fact,  meant 
something  about  arithmetic.  How  many  of  us  to-day  who 
have  daughters,  however,  can  read  the  following  without 
knowing  exactly  how  Yannie  felt:  “This  is  my  Kitten’s  14th 
birthday  ...  I  feel  a  little  troubled  about  her  fretfulness. 
She  does  not  seem  well  at  times,  so  unlike  her  younger  self 
—  indolent,  impatient,  irritable,  not  setting  herself  to  any¬ 
thing  with  energy  and  perseverance,  so  forgetful  and  care¬ 
less  in  a  good  many  ways  and  is  very  sorry  for  it,  and  dis¬ 
tressed  about  it  herself  .  .  .  Has  taken  to  rhyming  this  year, 
which  I  don’t  like  —  spoiling  both  prose  and  poetry  with 
her  crude  efforts  for  fun  and  the  amusement  of  herself 
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principally.”  What  a  very  solemn  mother!  We  are  glad 
that  Kitty’s  habit  of  “rhyming,”  and  of  doing  many  other 
things  “for  fun,”  persisted  all  her  life. 

Not  that  fun  was  ever  absent  for  long  from  Runnymede, 
no  matter  what.  For  one  thing  both  Yannie  and  Grampsie 
had  the  genius  for  hospitality,  which  of  course  depends  as 
much  upon  enjoying  guests  as  upon  helping  them  to  en¬ 
joy  themselves.  In  the  earliest  of  Mother’s  Diaries  —  she 
was  both  born  and  bred  to  be  a  diary-keeper  —  there  are 
such  entries  as  these:  — 

“Uncle  Gates  and  Uncle  David  were  both  here  for  sup¬ 
per  —  and  both  are  lovely ...” 

“Jessie  Rankin  was  over  almost  all  morning . . .  She  sings 
divinely.  I  would  give  anything  under  heaven  to  sing  as 
she  does . . .” 

“Grace  Rogers  and  Jennie  McM.  were  out  to  see  me  this 
evening . . .  Both  looked  very  sweet.” 

“Cousin  Jennie  Irwin  and  Sarah  were  out  to  take  dinner 
with  us.  Lulu  and  Lily  came  to  make  a  most  fashionable 
call  this  morning  .  .  .  Abe  Bickham  and  Frank  Hoglen 
were  out  this  afternoon  ...” 

“Gosh  —  the  fun  I’ve  had  this  day  is  a  caution  .  .  .  Eliza 
Irwin  and  Ella  L.  were  out  this  A.  M _ ” 

“Sunday  —  but  an  awfully  jolly  day  .  .  .  after  church 
Dock  (her  nickname  for  Papa  Hoo)  brought  Will  and  Bob 
out  to  lunch.  This  afternoon,  H.  Gorman,  Abe  Bickham, 
Bickham  Lair,  Ed  Jewett,  Bud  Gaddis,  George  Matthews 
and  Ed  were  all  over  .  .  .  Will,  Rob,  George  and  Ed  all 
stayed  to  supper ...” 

“Must  write  a  word  before  I  go  to  bed.  About  80  of  the 
girls  and  boys  out,  including  strangers  .  .  .”  (Only  80!) 

Recently  two  of  us  went  to  see  Miss  Mamie  Dixon,  one 
of  the  girls  who  used  frequently  to  visit  Runnymede.  She 
was  a  very  old  lady  then,  and  ill;  but  her  memory  was  keen 
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and  she  was  eager  to  talk  about  the  happy  times  —  and  es¬ 
pecially  of  music  in  the  summer  evenings  on  the  porch  atop 
the  Hill.  ”  There  was  a  flat  deck  on  the  roof  of  Runnymede, 
which  Grampsie  had  built  so  that  Yannie  and  he  could  sit 
there  on  warm  evenings  and  look  over  the  elm  trees  to  the 
lights  of  town.  By  the  time  Thruston  and  Kitty  were  in 
their  early  ’teens,  the  elms  had  grown  so  tall  that  they  cut 
off  the  view  from  the  roof,  so  Grampsie  built  the  big  porch 
on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  from  which  the  lights  of 
town  could  be  seen  under  the  elm  branches.  The  porch 
became  quite  a  gathering  place,  with  Grampsie  and  Yannie 
sitting  in  the  hammock,  encouraging  the  singing,  usually 
to  the  accompaniment  of  guitars  and  banjos,  and  Kitty 
receiving  plenty  of  attention.  Her  sister  Daisy  was  of  course 
much  older  —  in  fact,  Daisy  had  been  married  in  1876  to 
Harry  Mead  —  so,  although  all  ages  frequented  the  porch, 
Kitty  and  Thrus  and  their  friends  were  now  thrillingly  in 
the  foreground. 

Miss  Mamie  told  us  of  one  time  when  she  and  some  other 
girls  were  greatly  excited  because  several  of  the  boys  had 
been  invited  to  stay  all  night  at  Runnymede,  too;  it  was 
a  “real  house-party.”  She  laughed  so  hard  that  she  had  to 
interrupt  her  story  and  poke  her  handkerchief  up  under 
her  glasses  to  wipe  away  tears.  “Oh,  we  did  such  awful 
things  in  those  days!  We  got  some  soot  from  the  fireplace 
and  mixed  it  with  molasses  and  smeared  it  into  the  boys’ 
brushes  and  combs.  When  they  went  to  get  ready  for  sup¬ 
per,  they  were  in  a  mess!  We  were  sorry,  though,  afterward, 
that  we  had  done  it,  because  they  were  so  mad  they  went 
straight  back  to  town  and  we  had  no  beaux!”  Miss  Mamie, 
sitting  up  in  bed  with  a  shawl  round  her  shoulders,  looked 
really  sad  and  disappointed  at  that  moment,  thinking  of 
the  joke  that  seventy  years  before  had  been  carried  a  little 
too  far. 
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Kitty  and  Her  Brother,  Thrus 


The  boys  couldn’t  always  have  been  treated  too  badly. 
At  any  rate,  they  often  came  back  for  more.  Mother’s  great 
friend  Ella  Shoup  told  us  that  once  when  she  was  spending 
the  night  with  Kitty  at  Runnymede  she  was  startled  by 
sudden  rattling  noises  against  the  window  panes.  It  was 
the  style  then  for  girls  to  be  easily  frightened,  and  Ella, 
assuming  burglars,  was  about  to  scream  when  Kitty  calmly 
said,  “It’s  nothing;  it’s  just  Frank.  He’s  throwing  pebbles 
at  my  window  to  show  me  he’s  sorry.”  Frank  had  said  some¬ 
thing  that  offended  her. 

This  Frank  was  of  course  Frank  Fowler,  so  famous  in 
our  family  as  one  of  Mother’s  nicest  and  most  long-endur¬ 
ing  beaux  —  in  both  senses  of  the  word  enduring.  When 
Kitty  was  fifteen  she  wrote  in  her  Diary:  “There  is  no  use 
pollywogging  around.  I  believe  I  am  a  little  bit  crushed 
on  Frank  Fowler.  I  thinkhe’s  just  as  nice  as  he  can  be.  Looks 
dreadfully,  though.” 

At  that  age,  and  in  that  era  when  the  sweetly  sad  roman¬ 
tic  novel  held  sway,  a  nice  beau  who  looked  dreadfully 
had  the  ultimate  “something”  that  made  him  virtually 
irresistible.  Mother,  however,  as  you  shall  see,  was  quite 
a  resister. 
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There  are  persons  so  radiant,  so  genial, 
so  pleasure-bearing  that  by  their  very 
presence  they  do  you  good.  —K.H.T. 


In  the  autumn  of  1879,  when  she  was  fifteen,  Kitty  went 
to  Boarding  School  —  to  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary. 
This  brings  us  to  a  time  in  her  life  when  we  no  longer  are 
obliged  to  piece  together  scraps  of  information  from  many 
sources;  for  she  tells  us  herself,  profusely,  what  kind  of  a 
school-girl  she  was.  She  wrote  long,  long  letters  home  and 
she  kept  a  copious  Daily  Diary.  Its  tiny  pages  are  crammed 
with  handwriting  so  enthusiastically  illegible  that  the  “hog 
Latin”  popular  then  —  Ankfra,  for  instance,  spells  Frank  — 
is  an  unnecessary  device  of  hers  to  gain  privacy.  Not  that 
privacy  was  ever  a  very  strong  desire  of  Mother’s  —  she 
loved  life  too  generously. 

The  first  entry  in  the  Diary  for  1880,  after  a  conven¬ 
tional  bow  to  “many  new  and  good  resolutions  have  been 
made,  but  how  many  will  be  kept  is  the  question,”  says: 
“Kept  open  house  at  Lizzie  Lytle’s.  Lizzie,  Kate  Hall,  Marne 
Dixon,  Lou  Stockstill,  Lily  King,  Ella  and  Marne  Bunstine, 
Ada  Reynolds,  Hattie  Valentine  and  myself  received.  We 
had  1 87  calls  —  a  good  many  more  than  anyone  in  town.” 

It  could  not  have  been  easy,  after  such  a  New  Year’s 
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Day,  to  return  to  the  Cleveland  Female  Seminary.  Nor  was 
it.  In  fact,  Miss  Houk’s  diary  greeting  to  her  Boarding 
School  is:  “Ye  stocks,  Ye  stones,  We  worse  than  senseless 
things!  Ye  gods,  Ye  small  whales  and  pollywogs!  Back  again 
—  how  do  I  suppose  I  am  to  stand  it?  I  am  dead  already  . .  . 
I  left  home  and  never  cried  one  bit  ...  I  didn’t  realize  it 
but  I  do  now.  Oh,  I  can’t  stay  here.” 

Her  first  letter  home  conveys  so  much  that  we  print  it 
in  full. 

My  darling  Mama: 

I  am  writing  in  Mattie’s  room  while  she  has  gone  down 
stairs  to  see  one  of  the  girls’  father. 

Although  I  have  kept  up  since  my  return,  yet  I  never  want 
to  spend  days  like  the  last  two  have  been.  The  only  thing 
that  has  stayed  my  fainting  spirits  is  the  hope  that  in  three 
weeks  I  will  again  be  at  home  with  you  all.  I  don’t  know 
why,  but  the  separation  seems  harder  this  time  than  ever  it 
has  been  before.  Don’t  think  me  obstinate  though,  I  pray, 
but  it  is  only  that  I  can  not  feel  in  one  way  and  write  to  you 
in  the  other.  My  confidence  in  you  and  my  love  for  you  have 
so  blended  themselves  together  that  you  have  become  a  part 
of  my  life  and  I  am  never  so  happy  as  when  I  can  come  to 
you  with  everything.  You  would  not  have  it  otherwise,  would 
you,  my  darling  Mother? 

My  spare  moments  I  have  been  spending  in  laying  out  a 
little  plan  and  time  table  for  myself  in  case  I  come  home 
Feb.  ist.  When  it  is  finished  and  all  right,  I  will  send  it  to 
you,  to  know  what  you  think  of  it. 

I  have  been  looking  over  that  English  literature  of  yours 
and  think  it  lovely.  If  I  come  home,  I  want  to  study  that 
with  you.  There  is  one  thing  I  must  tell  you  —  and  that  is 
how  badly  I  have  felt  ever  since  Sunday  —  why?  Because  I 
went  off  to  town  and  missed  all  that  time  with  my  own.  We 
could  have  had  such  a  lovely  long  talk.  There  was  lots  I 
wanted  to  say  to  you.  We  did  have  one  or  two  little  talks  but 
I  wanted  way  down  in  my  heart  to  have  some  more  just  such 
ones.  I  can  never  tell  you  how  a  few  words  you  said  on  the 
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way  to  Church  Sunday  morning  pained  me.  I,  silly  child, 
said  “Were  it  not  for  Father  and  Thrus,  I  would  go  into  a 
Convent.”  You  remember  your  reply.  I  did  not  know  or 
think  what  I  said,  but  I  know  now  and  have  been  distressed 
more  than  you  will  ever  know  to  think  of  what  you  said. 
Mama  did  you  mean  it? 

I  have  been  reading  as  you  asked  me  and  enjoy  it  oh  —  so 
much.  I  never  felt  so  utterly  helpless  in  my  life,  nor  so  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant.  Why  I  don’t  know  how  to  pray  even.  One  of 
the  prayers  we  have  every  morning  begins  something  like 
this.  “Oh,  Lord  we  pray,  fill  us  with  awe  and  reverence  as 
we  approach  Thy  throne”  and  so  on.  Now  that  is  just  what 
I  don't  want.  I  have  too  much  of  that  now.  I  don’t  know 
what  to  do.  The  only  thing  I  can  see  is  to  love,  learn,  seek 
(as  best  I  can)  and  after  that  wait  the  good  time  and  working 
of  the  blessed  spirit  which  alone  can  bring  me  to  a  sure  and 
strong  foundation. 

I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Cotton  yet.  He  has  been  home  with  a 
sick  headache  (in  his  eye)  all  day  long  or  rather  all  afternoon. 
I  am  going  to  have  some  fun  with  him  you  see.  But  one 
thing,  it  is  all  going  to  be  fair  and  square.  I  had  quite  a  talk 
with  Harry  Mead  on  Sunday,  and  I  am  going  to  stop  this 
notion  of  mine  of  flirting.  To  be  sure  it  never  has  amounted 
to  anything,  but  it  might  and  the  best  way  is  to  get  out  of  it 
and  stay  out.  What  think  you?  I  hope  I  will  always  feel  that 
way  about  it.  I  actually  feel  about  40  years  old  tonight,  a 
total  absence  of  anything  like  my  usual  hilarity.  My  good 
sense  may  vanish  with  my  home-sickness,  can’t  tell,  but  we 
may  only  hope  it  will  hold  out. 

The  girls  are  all  back  but  seven.  Expect  them  tomorrow 
or  next  day.  However,  some  of  them  are  not  coming,  I  have 
understood  today. 

There  goes  the  silent  hour  bell.  Must  say  good  night. 
Think  of  me  “dear  heartie”  —  and  remember  to  ask  for  me. 

Your  own  devoted 

Baby 

Remind  Thrus  of  the  paper. 

Kitty  was  homesick  when  she  wrote  that  letter.  (Who 
isn’t,  after  Christmas  and  before  Midyears?)  Her  heart 
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burst  with  affection,  and  at  fifteen  (even  though  feeling 
forty)  she  was  as  uninhibited  in  its  outpouring  as  when 
she  actually  became  forty  —  and  ever  after.  It  is  also  true  to 
her  that  her  girlhood  religious  doubts  should  have  been 
concerned  with  the  expressions  of  faith,  not  with  faith  it¬ 
self.  The  elaborate  forms  of  orthodox  worship  in  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  always  troubled  her,  for  her  nature  was  too 
direct  and  self-reliant  to  welcome  ritual.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasons,  we  feel,  why  subsequently  she  was  attracted  by  the 
simplicity  of  Christian  Science.  Many  years  later  she  said 
to  one  of  her  daughters,  “I  cannot  honestly  say  those  things 
in  Church.  'Have  mercy  upon  me,  miserable  sinner.’  I 
don’t  believe  I’m  a  sinner,  and  Heaven  knows  I’m  not 
miserable!” 

There  are  plenty  of  “miseries”  expressed  in  her  Board¬ 
ing  School  Diary;  but  they  are  the  sort  that  cheer  and  surely 
no  one  enjoyed  them  more  tumultuously  than  Kitty  her¬ 
self:  — 

Blue  as  sin  all  day.  Miss  Hughes  was  as  mean  in  Hist,  as  she 
could  be  .  .  .  has  taken  my  head  clear  off  more  times  than  I 
can  count.  Ye  Gods,  can  I  stand  it  for  six  months  more.  Got 
a  letter  from  Mama  this  evening  —  so  sweet.  We  had  a  recep¬ 
tion  down  in  the  parlor.  We  had  it  so  when  we  are  called 
to  go  into  society  we  may  not  be  ignorant  of  its  ways.  Ahem! ! ! 
...  I  am  too  tired  to  live.  Have  had  good,  bad,  and  indif¬ 
ferent  lessons  today  and  I  don’t  care  a  darn.  I  tried  and  that’s 
all  that  should  be  expected,  but  it  is  not ...  I  wrote  to  Papa 
this  evening  and  asked  him  to  let  me  take  singing  lessons  . . . 
If  he  will  I  shall  be  too  happy  to  live;  if  not,  I  will  find  some 
way  .  .  .  spent  all  afternoon  writing  to  Lizzie  and  Ankfra.  I 
wrote  four  pages  of  foolscap  to  her.  If  she  don’t  write  me  a 
long  letter  —  golly! 

On  January  18th,  1880,  Kitty  wrote  this  somewhat  pro¬ 
phetic  bit  in  her  Diary: 
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This  evening  we  went  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  The  sing¬ 
ing  was  perfectly  grand.  They  have  70  voices  in  the  choir 
and  are  led  by  Prof.  Arthur.  It  seemed  impossible  that  it 
really  was  in  a  church  —  it  was  so  loud.  They  sang  the  Mes¬ 
siah  and  several  other  most  beautiful  songs  ...  a  letter  from 
Papa,  who  says  that  perhaps  I  may  take  singing  lessons  .  .  . 
for  which  statement  I  am  standing  on  my  head. 

A  somewhat  less  impressed  attitude  toward  music  is  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  next  entry: 

January  23  ...  I  was  sitting  on  the  bed  —  my  feet  hanging 
over  the  foot-board,  and  Pol  (her  roommate)  was  lying  be¬ 
hind  me  and  playing  the  new  song  “Grandfather’s  Clock” 
by  pattering  her  feet  on  my  back.  When  Lo!  and  behold,  a 
knock  came.  Down  went  the  light.  Miss  P.  .  .  .  goodbye! 

Meanwhile  at  home  Yannie  was  having  serious  thoughts 
about  her  youngest  child.  On  February  13th,  1880,  the 
dear  old  Birthday  Book  cries:  “My  baby’s  birthday  —  16 
years  old!  Ah  me,  now  the  battle  of  life  lies  before  her.  I 
shudder  as  I  think  of  it . .  .”  We  know  that  Yannie  needn’t 
have  shuddered  and  are  happy  to  know,  too,  that  she  lived 
long  enough  to  realize  that  her  Kitty  needed  no  fears.  As 
for  the  sixteen-year-old  herself,  she  was  blithely  writing  to 
her  mother: 

I  am  getting  along  so  nicely  with  my  singing  lessons.  Prof. 
Arthur  said  this  morning  that  he  already  saw  ever  so  much 
improvement  in  my  voice  and  in  my  execution  too.  It  de¬ 
lighted  me  to  think  that  I  am  blessed  with  as  much  success 
in  my  work  as  I  have  been  so  far,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  and  Papa  so  much  pleasure,  for  I  know  that  you  both 
enjoy  vocal  music  so  much.  Yesterday  Pat  and  I  went  down 
street  and  I  tell  you  what  we  bought.  We  each  got  enough 
light  blue  flannel  to  make  us  a  sacque.  We  are  going  to  cut 
them,  the  pattern  of  my  black  and  white  one,  and  “crochette” 
(jiminy  is  that  the  way  to  spell  it?)  a  border  around  the  edge 
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with  double  zephyr  to  match.  Won’t  it  be  sweet?  “Now 
dearie,  don’t  let’s  talk  about  such  things  on  Sunday.”  I  can 
just  hear  Mama  say  that.  Well,  your  thoughtless  Baby  for¬ 
got,  but  she  will  wait  till  some  other  time! 

In  so  many  ways  the  activities  and  reactions  of  a  little  girl 
in  the  1 870s  are  the  same  as  those  of  her  granddaughters 
seventy  years  later  that  the  differences,  though  superficial, 
are  startling.  Imagine  a  sixteen-year-old  today  apologizing 
to  her  mother  for  the  frivolity  of  writing  about  such  things 
as  clothes  “on  Sunday!” 

Kitty  corresponded  regularly  with  her  father  as  well  as 
with  her  mother;  but  we  have  none  of  their  letters  to  her. 
In  fact,  the  only  letter  there  is  from  this  period  of  her  life 
that  was  written  not  by  her  but  to  her  is  the  following, 
from  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota: 


March  7,  1880 

My  Dear  “Kit”tie 

Sunday  afternoon.  Just  finished  my  after  dinner  cigarette, 
one  extra  for  Sunday  and  one  for  good  luck.  But  to  the  point. 
What  can  I  do  or  say  to  convince  you  that  I  am  not  entirely 
to  blame  for  this  delay? 

Echo  tries  to  answer  in  a  very  stern  voice,  “Nothing.”  But 
I  am  not  going  to  take  that  as  my  answer,  at  least  not  until 
I  am  compelled  to  do  so.  But  in  the  language  of  the  law  I  take 
an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  secondary  court  (“Echo”) 
to  that  of  the  Supreme  Court  namely  Miss  Kittie  L.  Houk, 
of  Dayton,  Ohio,  now  attending  the  Young  Ladies’  Seminary 
at  Cleveland  [here  a  bit  of  the  old  letter  is  missing]  a  young 
lady  of  rare  talents,  and  one  whom  her  native  “Oakwood” 
has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of.  As  it  were! ! ! 

This  last  to  be  read  standing  in  very  tragic  manner,  with 
the  downward  inflexion.  But  “Once  more  to  the  point,  Dear 
Friend— s.”  If  you  will  pardon  me,  I  will  be  under  lasting 
obligations  and  will  do  anything  in  my  power  to  regain 
favor  in  your  sight.  Please  let  me  know  my  fate  as  soon  as 
possible. 


Boarding  School  Days 

“An  accomplished  flirt  and  slinger  of  slang" 


Of  course,  Kittie,  if  you  wish  your  picture  you  shall  have 
it.  But  I  would  like  very  much  to  keep  it.  Wasn’t  it  rather 
mean  for  you  to  insinuate  in  your  letter  that  I  had  lost  it? 
I  thought  it  was,  and  had  I  been  sure  you  were  in  earnest 
my  feelings  would  have  been  hurt  very  much. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  two  lbs.  Well  that  is  pretty  fair. 
But  I  beat  you  by  just  ten  pounds.  I  wonder  if  the  rope 
holding  the  hammock  in  Nixon’s  back  yard  and  the  one  on 
top  of  your  house  would  hold  you  and  me  as  well  now  as  it 
did  last  Summer.  Gathering  pears  from  the  housetop,  throw¬ 
ing  apples  at  the  pigs,  etc.  et  cetera  . . .  memories  very  pleas¬ 
ant  to  me  at  least ...  If  I  must  return  the  picture,  of  course, 
I  have  no  alternative.  Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I  re¬ 
main,  as  ever, 

Your  sincere  friend 

H.  E.  Talbott 

Mother’s  first  letter  from  Father  naturally  tempts  us  to 
romantic  imaginings.  What  impression  did  it  make  upon 
her?  The  letter  was  kept.  That  means  something.  Besides, 
there  are  these  entries  in  young  Miss  Houk’s  Diary: 

Got  a  long  letter  from  Mama  and  one  from  Lizzie  tonight. 
Lizzie  says  Harry  asked  her  for  my  address  and  was  going  to 
write  to  me.  Ha!  Ha!  My  boy!  I’m  not  to  be  wrapped  around 
your  finger  again.  Someone  else  has  the  inside  track!  How¬ 
ever,  I  would  like  to  have  my  picture  and  I  like  to  get  letters 
—  it  don’t  make  any  dif  from  whom. 

On  March  1 2th  the  Diary  speaks  thus: 

Letters  tonight.  One  from  Dock  and  one  from  Harry  Tal¬ 
bott.  Ahem!  And  one  from  Grandma.  Harry’s  letter  was  too 
perfectly  killing.  Called  me  “an  accomplished  flirt,  a  slinger 
of  slang,  a  young  lady  of  rare  talents  and  one  whom  her 
native  Oakwood  has  just  cause  to  be  proud  of.”  That’s  a 
smart  way  for  him  to  talk.  I  propose  to  tell  him  what  I  think 
of  him  when  I  write,  which  will  be  on  the  ist  day  of  May. 
Grandma’s  letter  was  lovely.  Dock’s  crazy  as  usual.  I’d  love 
to  see  the  thing  —  bless  his  little  gizzard. 
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We  never  knew  until  we  read  Mother’s  Boarding  School 
Diary  why  a  piece  of  Father’s  “first  letter”  had  been  neatly 
cut  out  —  nor  that  the  missing  sentence  was  “An  accom¬ 
plished  flirt,  a  slinger  of  slang.”  Evidently  Harry  Talbott 
knew  exactly  how  best  to  attract  Miss  Houk’s  combative 
attention.  What  did  Kitty  do  with  the  eliminated  words? 
The  explanation  is  in  her  Diary  for  April  3rd.  (Incident¬ 
ally,  her  cool  determination  to  withhold  communication 
until  the  1  st  day  of  May  had  not  been  cool  enough.) 

Have  written  nine  letters  today.  To  Ned  Harris,  to  Dock,  to 
Daisy,  to  Lizzie  Lytle,  to  Lou  Stockstill,  and  sent  an  em¬ 
broidered  handkerchief  to  Harry  Talbott.  I  think  he  is  the 
biggest  flirt  and  the  cheekiest  individual  I  ever  have  had 
anything  to  do  with  and  if  that  kerchief  with  a  portion  of 
his  letter  on  doesn’t  make  him  feel  cheap,  I  give  up. 

On  April  4th,  oddly  enough,  her  Diary  states:  “We  or¬ 
ganized  an  ‘Anti-slang’  society  this  morning  and  are  all 
going  to  try  to  break  up  the  horrid  habit.” 

Was  Father  already  having  a  “good  influence”  upon 
Mother?  Maybe  so.  Nevertheless,  young  Miss  Houk  at  this 
time  appears  to  have  been  reserving  her  deepest  emotions 
for  another  subject  than  Harry  Talbott,  as  witness  the  fol¬ 
lowing  agitated  letter  to  her  mother;  even  the  handwriting 
shows  emotional  stress: 

Precious  Mama 

...  12  M.  Have  a  few  minutes  to  myself  and  you  can  have 
them.  I  am  so  blue.  I  didn’t  have  my  algebra  this  morning. 
That  is,  I  could  not  understand  it,  and  Miss  Hughes  scolded 
me  till  I  most  cried  my  eyes  out.  You  can  hear  my  racket. 
I  am  going  to  have  a  row.  And  what  is  more,  I  am  not  going 
to  be  examined  in  Algebra.  No  indeed,  I’m  not.  What  on 
earth  is  the  sense?  I  never  expect  to  graduate  and  that  makes 
no  difference.  I  couldn’t  pass  to  save  my  neck  if  I  did  want 
to  get  a  “sheep  skin”  —  so  you  see  just  how  I  stand.  I  cannot 


see  why  they  should  hesitate  a  minute.  I’ll  stand  on  my  head 
before  I  will  be  examined  in  that.  I’ll  have  hard  enough 
time  in  my  Latin  and  History.  Not  that  I  like  Miss  Hughes 
one  whit  the  less  —  but  rather  wonder  that  she  has  as  much 
patience  with  me  as  she  does  have,  but  think  she  might  give 
up.  I  am  as  stupid  as  an  owl  and  can’t  ever  get  anything  into 
my  head  and  she  knows  it,  so  I  cannot  see  why  she  don’t  just 
let  me  stop  studying  the  idiotic  stuff.  You’re  tired  of  this  and 
so  am  I,  so  I’ll  give  you  a  rest  —  but  hear  my  vow.  I’ve  made 
up  my  mind  what  I  am  going  to  do  and  what  I  am  not  going 
to  do  and  I’ll  come  home  before  I’ll  give  in. 

How  old  is  anybody  at  sixteen?  It’s  hard  to  say.  Kitty 
herself  may  have  been  puzzled.  Writing  to  her  father,  she 
says: 

I  cannot  realize  that  Thruston  and  I  are  growing  up  at  all . . . 
But  you  have  set  me  to  thinking  of  it  and  it  is  true.  I  can  well 
see  how  within  the  next  3  or  4  years  the  molds  for  our  charac¬ 
ters  will  have  been  finished  and  that  our  lives  in  the  future 
must  be  of  that  pattern  whether  it  be  good  or  evil.  We  have 
neither  of  us  the  experience  that  will  do  much  to  help  us, 
so  you  must  be  the  one  to  play  the  workman’s  part  and  if 
we  give  in  and  rely  upon  your  wise  experience  and  better 
judgment  and  taste  all  will  be  sure  to  end  for  our  best  good. 
Feel  as  though  I  ought  to  write  a  volume  to  you  but  must 
say  goodnight.  With  love  and  kisses, 

Your  Baby 

These  admirable  sentiments  expressed  by  Miss  Houk  to 
her  father  were  as  genuine  as  the  buoyancy  with  which  she 
writes: 

My  darling  Little  Mama: 

The  idea  of  Daisy’s  not  knowing  what  silk  dress  I  mean. 
Why!  My  stars  I  never  had  but  one.  I  mean  the  one  that 
you  had  made  for  me  this  summer  out  of  that  silk  of  which 
you  once  had  a  dress  .  .  .You  know  you  wouldn’t  let  me 
bring  it  here  with  me  because  it  was  too  thin  —  the  dress  I 
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mean  .  .  .  About  3  weeks  ago  I  was  in  Grace  Belden’s  room 
and  she  was  writing  to  a  young  gentleman  in  Cincinnati  and 
she  introduced  me  and  now  be  quiet  —  didn’t  the  fool  write 
me  a  big  fat  note  and  put  it  in  G’s  letter  .  .  .  Well,  Miss 
Hughes  made  her  open  the  letter  to  show  her  what  made  it 
so  heavy  ...  So  this  eve  Solomon  N.  S.  sent  for  me  to  come 
and  explain  myself.  I  went  and  passed  through  the  fiery 
ordeal  and  yet  am  alive.  I  was  scared  to  death  (or  that  is  to 
say  I  would  have  been  if  he  hadn’t  stopped  just  when  he  did.) 
Goodness  how  he  did  give  it  to  me  .  .  .  About  the  little 
sacques.  I  want  to  make  a  scalloped  border  of  zephyr  all 
around  . . .  O!  Mama,  I  had  a  letter  from  Frank  . . .  and  I  told 
him  that  he  must  not  write  to  me  and  that  you  did  not  want 
me  to  write  to  him  and  that  I  thought  it  wise  —  lest  I  encour¬ 
age  him  when  he  had  nothing  to  hope.  Feel  dreadfully  about 
it  .  .  .  Mama  suppose  you  give  me  permission  to  have  Mr. 
Cotton  call.  What  think  you?  My  own  private  opinion  of  it 
is  that  it  would  be  far  more  respectable  to  have  him  call  and 
see  him  on  the  inside  of  the  house  than  to  see  him  on  the 
outside  of  the  afore  mentioned  building.  I  think  my  grades 
will  tell  you  that  a  call  on  Saturday  night  once  in  two  weeks 
wouldn’t  be  very  injurious  to  my  mind  or  my  studies  .  .  . 
Don’t  look  shocked  lovey,  dovey,  you  know  the  old  saying 
“When  cats  away  mice  mus  haf  a  leetle  fun,”  and  as  Miss 
Hall  and  Miss  Lafford  (the  teachers  who  room  each  side  of 
me)  are  rehearsing  for  the  play  every  evening  from  8  to  9, 
I  have  a  pretty  good  time  in  an  innocent  way.  The  apples  are 
delicious  —  am  so  much  obliged  to  you  for  sending  them 
to  me  . .  . 

All  this,  and  more,  in  but  one  letter!  We  don’t  know  how 
Yannie  contrived  to  meet  this  bit  of  cheery  blackmail;  we 
wish  we  did,  and  we  would  like  to  have  met  “Mr.  Cotton” 
and  received  a  glimpse  through  his  admiring  eyes  of  Mother 
at  sixteen.  He  himself  must  have  been  all  of  seventeen  and 
he  seems  to  have  survived  fairly  well  the  difficult  fate  of 
residing  next  door  to  a  Female  Seminary. 

Kitty’s  Diary  notes  such  acute  importances  as:  “Saw  Cot- 
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ton  from  window  tonight  .  .  .  Cotton  was  at  church  and 
looked  too  handsome  for  any  good  use.”  Then  becomes 
profound:  “Am  reading  all  about  the  Egyptian  pyramids 
and  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  to  be  some  great 
change  in  the  Universe.”  Happily  this  mood  was  not  last¬ 
ing,  for  the  next  entry  is:  “6  weeks  from  this  day  we  will 
be  free.  Whoopsie  doodle,  set  ’em  up  in  the  other  alley. 
Went  to  church  as  usual  this  evening.  So  did  Cotton.  Ha, 
Ha!”  and  “Cotton  over  home  sitting  in  the  window.  He’s 
an  awful  goose.” 

Before  he  vanishes  into  the  shades  of  1880,  this  courage¬ 
ous  Willie  Cotton  who  actually  “brought  over  two  boxes 
of  candy  to  the  fence  and  quietly  handed  them  over,”  we 
shall  quote  one  more  reference  to  him. 

I  must  tell  you,  [Kitty  writes  to  Yannie]  Chal  Dickey  and 
Cotton  both  came  here  last  Monday  evening  to  call  —  sent 
up  their  cards  to  Mr.  Sanford  and  Miss  Phelps.  They  went 
down  and  the  boys  apologized  for  the  way  they  had  acted  . . . 
[How  had  they  acted?  We’ll  never  know!]  and  promised  to 
behave  themselves.  I  think  it  was  perfectly  splendid  of  them, 
don’t  you?  I  know  you  do,  so  there’s  no  use  for  you  to  think 
you  don’t.  I  am  so  pleased  that  Dock  met  all  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  boys.  They  liked  him  ever  so  much  and  he  had  so  much 
more  fun  than  if  he  had  formed  no  acquaintances  here  at 
all.  I  saw  quite  a  good  deal  of  him  and  moreover  he  saw 
quite  a  good  deal  of  the  Seminary  —  but  he  is  too  cute  for 
any  use,  and  kept  well  away  from  the  open  gaze  of  the  faculty. 
Now  don’t  you  row  him  about  it,  or  I’ll  never  forgive  you. 
I  wouldn’t  give  a  snap  for  a  boy  that  hadn’t  some  fun  in 
him,  and  Dock  has  just  a  good  share. 

Kitty  would  always  leap  to  the  defence  of  her  adored 
Thrus.  She  had  benevolent  plans  for  him,  too  —  such  as: 

I  think  it  would  be  so  nice  for  us  to  read  some  standard  novel 
(aloud  —  turn  about)  ...  I  want  to  read  Scott  and  think  it 
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might  interest  Dock  too.  I  don’t  believe  I  would  say  much 
about  it  now,  for  I  fear  he  will  not  be  agreeably  impressed 
with  the  idea,  and  yet  I  think  he  will  like  it  when  summer 
comes  ...  I  have  been  a  good  girl  all  this  year  and  have 
learned  to  enjoy  study . . . 

Our  almost  entirely  fearless  mother  did  have  one  fear; 
and  now  that  we  have  read  about  her  Cleveland  Female 
Seminary  days  we  understand  why. 

A  most  fearful  time  last  night.  About  12  o’clock  the  wind 
began  to  rise  slowly  and  continued  so  for  some  time.  Then 
about  1  o’clock  we  heard  a  strange  sound  so  like  thunder. 
Nearer  it  came  and  before  we  had  a  moment  more  the  whole 
building  trembled  and  shook;  then  with  a  tremendous  sweep 
the  roof  was  torn  off.  Timbers  and  all  bricks  were  flying  and 
the  immense  sheets  of  tin  were  carried  far  out  into  the  yard 
. . .  thank  heaven  we  are  all  safe. 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  shock  apparently  had  been 
absorbed:  “Went  to  church  as  usual  and  had  good  custard 
pie  for  dinner.  A  lovely  letter  from  Daisy.  She  and  in  fact 
all  were  scared  blue  in  the  face  on  account  of  the  storm.  I 
tell  you,  it  did  stir  them  up  wonderfully!”  Nevertheless, 
Mother  never  got  over  disliking  wind,  and  all  of  us  remem¬ 
ber  how  when  it  blew  she  was  always  restless. 

The  Boarding  School  Diary  gives  this  bright  glimpse  of 
Mother  in  the  day  when  girls  were  given  exciting  health¬ 
ful  exercise  and  fresh  air  by  being  allowed  to  walk  abroad, 
two  by  two,  in  line  behind  a  teacher. 

I  walked  with  Fran.  We  were  behind  Miss  Hughes.  Says  I 
to  Fran,  “Come  on,  let’s  dance.’’  “O  no!”  says  Fran.  "Miss 
H.  may  look  around  and  see  us.”  "Bosh,”  says  I.  "Come 
ahead.”  "All  right,”  says  Fran.  "1-2-3  and  4,”  says  I.  “1-2-3 
and  4.”  It  was  fun.  I  looked  over  my  shoulder  and  saw  Mr. 
Sanford  driving  along  in  his  buggy  not  10  feet  from  us! 
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Four  days  later  —  ye  small  whales! 

Mr.  Sanford  called  us  all  to  the  school  room  this  afternoon 
right  after  dinner  and  said  he  saw  two  young  ladies  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  Seminary  waltzing,  waltzing  on  the  public  street. 
He  didn’t  know  who  the  girls  were  but  let  such  unproprie¬ 
ties  never  happen  again.  Fran  and  I  went  to  him  and  said 
it  was  us  and  he  was  lovely  about  it.  • 

It  is  to  her  Papa  that  Kitty  usually  reports  her  progress 
in  music  and  in  her  studies.  Her  marks  were  generally  very 
good,  but  there  were  times  when  she  was  uncertain  how 
well  she  had  done.  All  those  of  us  who  have  children  have 
received  letters  reminiscent  of  this  one,  written  a  little  ner¬ 
vously  with  an  eye  to  “softening  up’’  the  parental  attitude 
before  the  arrival  of  the  cold  hard  facts  from  the  school. 

I  will  enclose  my  report  in  this  letter.  I  have  not  seen  it  yet 
and  will  not  till  I  take  my  letter  to  Miss  Hughes  to  mail,  but 
I  think  I  know  just  about  what  it  is.  Not  good,  but  I  know 
you  will  make  allowances  because  previous  reviews  were  so 
very  hard,  and  I  never  could  remember  anything  and  so, 
when  I  studied  no  matter  how  hard,  when  recitation  time 
came  my  memory  failed  and  I  fell  behind.  But  it’s  past  now, 
and  can’t  be  helped.  But  one  thing  I’m  sure  of  —  that  I  tried 
to  do  the  very  best  I  knew  how. 

Young  Miss  Houk  was  not  burdened  by  fears  of  parental 
reproof  to  an  at  all  alarming  extent;  and  her  father  must 
have  been  pleased  by  the  frequency  of  her  letters  to  him, 
her  appreciation  of  his  “lovely  long  letters”  and  such  jubil¬ 
ance  as  this,  written  to  her  mother:  “Papa  I  hope  is  coming 
up  —  one  week  from  Saturday,  ist  of  May.  That  is  my  own 
arrangement  and  all  I  can  do  is  to  hope  that  he  will  come. 
Please,  I  want  to  see  him  so  bad!" 
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It  is  quite  as  important  to  have  no 
patience  with  your  own  faults  as  it  is  to 
have  much  patience  with  the  faults  of 
your  friends.  —  K.  H.  T. 


Kitty  was  eighteen,  and  home  again  at  Runny- 
mede,  she  received  what  was  symbolically  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  “coming  of  age”  gift  that  Yannie  could  bestow:  Kitty 
was  made  official  keeper  of  the  family  Birthday  Book.  She 
recorded  her  own  eighteenth  birthday,  naturally  with  more 
of  a  glance  toward  posterity  than  when  she  wrote  her 
Diaries  or  her  letters. 


1882 

What  a  sweet  gift  this  book  is  from  my  precious  Mama.  It 
will,  I  am  sure,  always  be  one  of  my  treasures  and  although 
a  poor  substitute  I  will  make,  I  shall  try  hard  to  keep  all  the 
Birthday  records. 

Yes,  I  am  18  years  old  today  and  yet  the  “least  one.”  My 
weight  is  160  lbs.  and  I  am  quite  tall  —  don’t  suppose  I’ll 
grow  any  more  —  hope  not!  The  day  has  been  passed  very 
happily.  Papa  gave  me  $2,000  this  morning  and  I  had  my 
pictures  taken  —  am  in  hopes  they  will  be  good.  Mike  went 
off  on  a  spree  today  —  was  it  to  celebrate  my  natal  day? 

Went  driving  this  afternoon  with  Mr.  Brown,  who  gave 
me  an  exquisite  basket  of  flowers  as  a  little  birthday  gift.  It 
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was  very  thoughtful  of  him  and  I  am  sure  I  appreciate  it  most 
thoroughly. 

If  ever  there  is  a  good  time  in  life  to  turn  over  new  leaves 
and  start  in  a  new  way,  it  seems  to  me  this  is  my  time.  Is 
there  any  reason  why  I  may  not  from  this  time  be  a  better 
daughter  —  a  better  sister  and  a  better  member  of  society. 
No  —  I  think  not.  I  feel  sure  I  will  do  my  part  but  my  final 
success  will  not  depend  upon  my  own  efforts  and  this  I  must 
realize. 

We  are  all  created  for  a  purpose.  We  are  sent  into  the 
world  and  into  society  to  perform  a  certain  mission.  What  it 
is  is  not  always  for  us  to  know.  We  must  develop  ourselves 
to  the  best  advantage,  not  hide  our  talents  in  the  ground,  but 
make  the  best  of  each  and  all  of  them  and  surely  we  know 
that  they  will  be  of  good  account  in  some  way. 

It  is  my  earnest  prayer  that  I  may  be  given  strength  to  keep 
all  my  good  resolutions. 

Papa  remarked  tonight  that  he  never  saw  any  one  whose 
prospects  for  being  a  fool  were  any  brighter  than  mine. 
Much  obliged!!  But  the  next  question  is  in  self-defense. 
Don’t  I  come  by  it  honestly?  Only  write  this  last  that  in 
case  in  years  to  come  I  am  a  confirmed  member  of  the  fool 
club,  I  may  by  reference  to  this  small  book  prove  that  the 
time  was  when  I  was  not  sure  what  my  fate  would  be  in  that 
respect. 

So  Kitty  launched  herself  into  being  eighteen,  with 
school  behind  her  and  the  strong  consciousness  of  all  life’s 
being  ahead. 

What  was  she  going  to  do  next?  This  question  had  no 
real  existence  then.  For  a  young  woman  to  go  to  college  was 
almost  unheard  of  and  for  her  to  take  a  job  was  considered 
a  misfortune  to  be  endured  under  only  tragic  financial 
necessity.  As  nearly  as  we  can  discover,  young  women  like 
Mother  —  until  they  were  married  —  simply  lived  at  home 
and  had  as  much  fun  as  they  possibly  could.  We  consulted 
Ella  Grimes,  who  was  one  of  Mother’s  best  friends  and  her 
bridesmaid,  about  the  kind  of  life  led  by  Dayton  girls  in 
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the  1880s.  By  the  way,  we  never  realized  until  we  began 
this  writing  how  many  of  Mother’s  friends  were  named 
Ella!  We  have  quoted  Ella  Shoup,  Ella  Gunkel,  and  now 
Ella  Grimes.  We  assure  you  Mother  did  have  friends  with 
other  names. 

The  things  that  Ella  Grimes  told  us  about  life  among 
Mother’s  friends  in  the  early  1880s  sound  delightfully 
carefree  to  us,  with  our  over-charged  memories  of  two 
world  wars  and  a  major  depression,  not  to  mention  present 
confusions  and  dissonances.  “Everyone  —  that  is,  our 
crowd,”  she  said,  “had  plenty  of  money,  but  no  one  was 
really  rich  and  stylish  until  much  later.  Everyone  had  one 
or  two  maids  and  a  carriage  and  a  couple  of  horses.”  Ap¬ 
parently  none  of  the  ladies  or  their  daughters  did  any 
actual  housework,  although  they  might  oversee  the  can¬ 
ning  and  preserving  perhaps,  and  do  a  little  sewing.  Among 
the  young  people  there  was  a  great  deal  of  calling,  and 
being  called  upon,  a  great  deal  of  dancing  and  planning 
for  dances.  There  were  picnics  and  drives,  the  background 
for  romances  and  flirtations.  The  young  men  wore  mus¬ 
taches,  the  bigger  the  better,  twirled  them  ostentatiously 
and  were  laughed  at  for  such  twirlings.  The  young  ladies 
quoted  lofty  poetry  in  their  diaries  and  confidentially  re¬ 
vealed  the  noblest  selections  to  trusted  friends.  The  young 
ladies  also  laced  in  their  waists  and  pretended  to  as  much 
timidity  as  they  could  possibly  manage;  they  even  fainted. 
We  have  on  record  Mother’s  views  upon  fainting,  written 
at  Boarding  School:  “Bess  Gabriel,  Marian  Brazee  and  I 
were  fainting  at  8  o’clock  this  eve  and  each  promised  to 
faint  in  someone’s  arms  on  the  7th  of  July,  1888.  By  ginky, 
I  am  going  to  do  it!”  We  wonder  if  she  ever  did;  we  would 
like  to  have  been  there. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  boys  had  a  great  deal  more  fun 
then  than  did  the  girls.  The  boys  would  go  on  expeditions 
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into  the  country  for  several  days  at  a  time,  either  on  horses 
or  in  wagons,  and  have  the  most  wonderful  shooting  — 
quail  and  woodcock  and  snipe.  The  girls  of  course  couldn’t 
go  along;  few  of  them  even  rode  horseback.  “In  fact,’’  Ella 
Grimes  said,  “I  don’t  think  any  of  the  girls  rode  except 
your  mother.  Kitty  would  ride  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning;  but  she  had  more  spunk  than  the  rest  of  us.’’ 

Now  there  is  something  that  sounds  like  Mother!  All 
her  life,  no  matter  how  early  breakfast  might  be,  Mother 
had  before-breakfast  activities.  Frankly,  when  we  were 
growing  up  we  felt  she  overdid  the  early  rising.  She  didn’t 
always  force  us  to  get  up  early.  Sometimes,  if  we  had  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  sleep  late,  she  would  agree,  and  then  come 
into  our  rooms  at  five  or  six  in  the  morning,  slam  down 
the  windows  and  say  in  ringing  tones,  “Now  darlings,  I 
want  you  to  sleep  just  as  long  as  you  like  and  get  a  nice 
rest,  but  it’s  a  shame  to  have  you  miss  the  best  part  of  the 
day!’’  Then  she  would  go  downstairs  very  quietly  and  as 
likely  as  not  end  up  at  the  piano  and  practice  singing. 

These  morning  sessions  did  not  consist  of  songs  —  not 
even  of  scales  —  but  of  exercises  on  the  vowel  tones,  with 
plenty  of  volume.  Ah-ah-ah-ah-ah,  in  thirds;  then  e-e-e-e-e, 
and  so  on  through  the  ah-ee-eye-o-ous,  chromatically  up 
and  up  the  keyboard  in  crescendo  splendid  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  lungs  and  larynx. 

A  big  event  for  Kitty  Houk  in  the  winter  of  1882-1883 
was  a  visit  she  made  to  Aunt  Ida  and  Uncle  Gates  Thruston 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  she  was  to  study  music  and 
be  benefited  by  the  refinement  of  Southern  society.  Uncle 
Gates,  you  remember,  was  Yannie’s  brother  —  the  one  who 
in  1857  was  <not  very  robust.’’  He  fought  through  the 
whole  four  years  of  the  Civil  War.  As  Captain  of  Company 
C,  1st  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteer  Infantry,  he  saved  an 
ammunition  train  at  the  Battle  of  Stone  River  and  was 
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promoted  to  Major  on  the  field.  He  also  knew  how  to  speak 
with  eloquence,  on  the  battlefield  as  well  as  on  the  rostrum. 
When  his  commanding  General  agitatedly  asked  him  how 
he  had  managed  the  impossible  in  saving  the  ammunition 
train,  Uncle  Gates  replied:  “We  did  a  good  deal  of  fight¬ 
ing,  General,  but  we  did  a  good  deal  more  running.” 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  though  still  under  thirty,  he 
was  made  Brevet  Brigadier-General  for  gallantry  at  Chica- 
mauga.  We  realize  that  in  this  book  about  Mother  we  can- 
not  include  everything  about  everybody  in  her  life;  but 
she  loved  Uncle  Gates  and  that  is  reason  enough  why  we 
should  at  least  quote  from  the  following  official  order  to 
the  regiments  of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland: 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  dis¬ 
loyal,  and  General  McCook  is  willing  to  see  them  deprived, 
in  a  proper  manner,  of  whatever  is  essential  to  the  support 
and  safety  of  the  army,  provided  sufficient  subsistence  is  left 
in  all  cases  to  supply  the  present  necessities  of  families. 

Disloyalty  does  not  forfeit  the  rights  of  humanity  which 
every  true  soldier  will  respect . . . 

G.  P.  Thruston 
A.A.G.  and  Chief  of  Staff 
A.G.O.,  May  9,1863 

This  soldierly  bit  of  writing  seems  to  explain  why  Uncle 
Gates  later  became  a  respected  and  healing  force  in  Nash¬ 
ville,  the  city  he  had  first  entered  as  part  of  the  conquering 
Army  of  the  Cumberland.  We  like  in  particular  to  remem¬ 
ber  two  of  his  public  actions.  Having  fought  for  Liberty 
and  Union,  when  the  war  was  won  he  fought  those  excesses 
of  victory  that  in  the  unhappy  Reconstruction  period  were 
threatening  to  make  union  and  liberty  impossible.  He 
went  to  Washington  to  protest  Tennessee’s  being  given  a 
military  governor  and  he  strove  with  humor  and  wisdom 
for  the  repeal  of  the  hasty  Tennessee  laws  that  disenfran¬ 
chised  all  Confederate  soldiers. 
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Aunt  Ida  was  a  beauty,  as  we’ve  all  been  told  and  as  her 
portrait  proclaims.  She  was  also  intensely  patriotic  and,  as 
Yannie  wrote,  possessed  “a  force  of  character  that  had  made 
her  many  times  successful  in  securing  passes  through  the 
Federal  lines  to  serve  the  Confederacy.”  Although  Uncle 
Gates  was  quartered  in  Ida  Hamilton’s  father’s  house, 
really  for  the  protection  of  the  family,  it  took  him  a  month 
to  obtain  even  an  introduction  to  hostile,  beautiful  and 
courted  Aunt  Ida.  What  a  feat  he  accomplished  in  marry¬ 
ing  her  —  and  in  gaining  her  father’s  consent  to  the  mar¬ 
riage,  a  consent  given  upon  the  flattering  condition  that 
General  Gates  would  live  and  practice  law  in  Nashville! 

By  1 882  Aunt  Ida  was  still  a  strikingly  handsome  woman 
and  a  leader  in  the  extremely  formal  society  of  the  city.  No 
doubt  when  she  delighted  Yannie  by  inviting  young  Kitty 
Houk  to  visit,  Aunt  Ida  felt  she  was  doing  her  husband’s 
niece  a  great  favor.  Like  most  Southerners  of  that  time  she 
naturally  looked  upon  everyone  North  of  the  Ohio  as  con¬ 
siderably  less  than  civilized  and  she  was  determined,  per¬ 
haps  as  a  family  obligation  to  do  her  duty,  that  she  would 
improve  this  young  girl. 

Eighteen  years  earlier  another  young  girl  in  our  family 
had  visited  in  the  South  and  had  written  home  her  impres¬ 
sions.  This  was  Yannie’s  beautiful  sister,  Jeanette  January 
Thruston.  We  digress  a  moment  to  quote  from  her  letter. 
We  found  it  interesting  as  a  forecast  of  Mother’s  visit  and 
because,  astonishingly,  it  was  written  while  the  Civil  War 
was  still  actually  being  fought. 

. . .  Louisville  is  fearfully  gay.  We  groan  from  morning  until 
night  over  our  accumulating  invitations  and  list  of  visitors. 
We  tell  Cousin  Henrietta  we  will  not  stay  another  day  if 
people  do  not  stop  inviting  us  out.  We  are  accustomed  to 
country  life  and  cannot  stand  it.  The  visitors  begin  to  pour 
in  about  eleven,  and  we  cannot  enjoy  a  lovely  day  because 
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we  know  it  must  be  devoted  to  a  tour  “in  the  coupe.”  You 
should  see  us  dressed  in  our  best,  riding  out  with  two  out¬ 
riders  to  return  visits.  Alfred  Black,  the  cunningest  little 
mite  of  a  darkey,  opens  the  gates  and  doors  and  rings  the 
bells  and  we  accommodate  ourselves  to  the  comforts  of  the 
institution  with  all  the  ease  of  young  ladies  who  own  their 
cotton  plantation.  It  is  a  luxury,  I  admit!  these  quiet,  ad¬ 
mirable  servants  who  move  about  as  if  on  velvet  and  save 
you  from  every  manual  exertion,  who  give  you  such  per¬ 
fection  of  living,  breads  and  pastry  and  salads  and  every¬ 
thing  excellent,  who  wash  your  feet  and  comb  your  hair, 
but  I  wldn’t  own  a  slave  or  live  in  a  slave  state  to  be  forever 
delivered  from  the  incompetency  of  white  servants  and  the 
ten  thousand  cares  and  anxieties  that  crowd  upon  a  northern 
housekeeper.  I  never  felt  so  bitterly  opposed  to  the  institu¬ 
tion  as  now.  I  assure  you  it  oppresses  my  spirits  and  weighs 
me  down  in  an  unaccountable  manner  —  even  while  I  am 
enjoying  the  full  benefits  of  it. 

Last  night ...  to  a  tea  . . .  everything  you  can  imagine,  rolls 
sally-lunn,  waffles,  wafers,  oysters,  salads,  ices,  charlotte  russe, 
cake,  meringues.  I  never  saw  such  abundant  and  luxurious 
living  as  here.  It  wld  disgust  you  if  it  were  not  in  such  per¬ 
fection  and  elegance  .  .  .  The  women  wld  be  handsome  if 
they  did  not  try  to  assist  nature  so  much.  Even  the  very 
young  girls  just  out,  hide  every  grain  of  their  natural  com¬ 
plexion  under  a  bushel  of  powder.  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it  before,  and  it  really  shocks  me. 

We  have  met  a  great  many  pleasant  people  and  have  been 
treated  with  great  kindness  and  friendliness  by  all.  The 
beaux  are  abundant  and  very  polite  .  .  .  Mrs.  Pope  is  a 
charming  hostess,  as  anxious  as  any  designing  Mama  to 
make  Belles  of  us  .  .  .  How  is  little  Kitty?  Kitty  it  must  be, 
I  think.  Kitty  Houk  is  a  sweet  name,  very  suggestive  of  rural 
beauty  and  simplicity.  The  little  maiden  must  be  pretty 
with  such  a  cognomen  . . . 

When  “little  Kitty,”  nineteen,  weighing  1 60  pounds  and 
full  of  Northern  energy,  ventured  South  of  the  Ohio,  she 
felt  within  herself  many  emotions  similar  to  her  Aunt 
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Jeannette’s.  Kitty’s  Diary  and  her  “letters  home’’  give  her 
point  of  view  without  disguise:  —  “Everything  I  like  Aunt 
Ida  don’t  like  and  everybody  I  don’t  like  Aunt  Ida  says  is 
one  of  the  first  families.”  We  can’t  help  feeling  a  good  deal 
of  sympathy  for  Aunt  Ida.  Conventional  to  a  degree,  used 
as  she  was  to  ruling  her  household  with  formal  correctness, 
and  also  to  being  the  graceful  center  of  every  social  gather¬ 
ing,  she  must  have  found  the  care  of  this  particular  niece  a 
more  complicated  task  than  even  she  had  expected.  Her 
generous  Southern  compulsion  to  “make  a  Belle”  out  of 
Kitty  was  not  defeated;  the  trouble  was  that  Kitty  couldn’t 
be  the  suave  sort  of  belle  Aunt  Ida  understood. 

We  who  knew  Mother  when  she  was  older,  and  who  saw 
how  men  of  all  ages  were  attracted  to  her  and  delighted  in 
her  vitality  and  wit,  know  how  popular  she  was  and  that 
her  popularity  never  depended  upon  her  looks  about  which 
she  cared  little.  Uncle  Harvey  Kingsaid  of  her:  “She  looked 
sort  of  like  a  gypsy  —  not  like  the  town  crowd.  Her  hair  was 
always  flying  around.”  How  Aunt  Ida  reacted  to  these  un¬ 
tamed  locks  is  revealed  by  this,  from  Kitty  to  Yannie: 

When  anybody  comes  and  Aunt  Ida  wants  me  to  look  very 
nice,  she  takes  some  kind  of  soft  cord  about  as  thick  as  your 
finger  and  wraps  it  round  and  round  my  head  till  she  thinks 
I  look  Grecian  and  sends  me  in  to  the  company.  I’d  feel  just 
about  the  same  if  she  were  to  tell  me  to  “wipe  my  nose  and 
tell  the  lady  my  name.’’  Now,  Yan,  don’t  you  go  tell  anybody 
I  said  this  .  .  .  Now  do  you  hear?  Aunt  Ida  and  Uncle  are 
so  nice  to  me  and  I  enjoy  every  minute  .  .  .  Give  Papa  my 
love.  This  was  his  day  —  but  somehow  I  write  freely  to  you 
and  I  know  he  opens  them  first  and  enjoys  them  and  so  it’s 
just  about  the  same  . . .  Ever  with  hugs  and  kisses  all  round. 

Puss 

Soon  Yannie  received  this  cry  from  her  visiting  daughter: 

I’m  so  glad  I  was  born  amiable  instead  of  good  looking,  for 
if  I  hadn’t,  heaven  only  knows  what  would  have  become  of 
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me  long  before  this  time  .  .  .  Aunt  Ida  seems  so  anxious  to 
have  me  begin  my  lessons  but  I’m  not  quite  in  such  a  hurry, 
for  I  know  as  well  as  I  want  to  that  when  I  have  begun  she’ll 
ding  dong  the  life  out  of  me,  making  me  practice  and  telling 
me  she  “has  been  all  over  the  world”  and  knows  what  good 
singing  is.  She’s  mighty  good  to  me,  though,  and  says  she  is 
going  to  send  me  back  to  you  a  finely  polished  jewel. 

In  those  unmechanized  days  visits  were  by  no  means 
week-end  affairs.  In  fact,  they  went  on  and  on.  Kitty  had 
been  a  month  in  Nashville  before  one  of  the  ostensible 
reasons  for  her  visit  was  fulfilled  and  her  Diary  states,  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm:  “Took  music  lesson  this  A. M.” 

Aside  from  natural  homesickness  and  resistance  to  pol¬ 
ish,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  Kitty  was  having  far  too  good 
a  time  to  take  music  or  anything  else  very  seriously.  The 
Nashville  gentlemen  who  came  in  twos  and  threes  and 
dozens  —  and  occasionally  most  bravely  in  single  file  —  who 
came  in  carriages  for  drives  and  with  guitars  for  serenading 
—  these  callers  were  what  merited  real  attention,  and 
Mother  certainly  put  her  mind  upon  the  important  sub¬ 
ject.  As  all  young  ladies  did  in  those  days,  she  kept  what  was 
called  a  Commonplace  Book.  Hers  is  labelled  Katharine 
hour.  PRIVATE  note  book,  and,  in  addition  to  exert¬ 
ing  penmanship  upon  the  copying  of  such  poems  as  If  I 
Only  Knew ,  Trusting  Yet,  Fate ,  Memories  Pictures,  A 
Woman  s  Question  and  Just  as  of  Old,  Mother  varies  the 
pattern  by  inserting  a  quantity  of  “killing”  jokes  and  con¬ 
undrums,  descriptions  of  cotillion  or  “German”  figures, 
and  a  recipe  for  sand  tarts.  She  also  wrote  character  analy¬ 
ses  of  no  less  than  1 5  of  the  Southern  gallants  —  an  old  form 
of  “personality  appraisal”  that  is  sometimes  surprisingly 
modern  and  occasionally  carefree  as  to  spelling. 

We  read  that  No.  6  is  “as  genial  and  good-hearted  as  the 
day  is  long.  True  as  steel  to  his  friends.  Dances  beautifully 
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and  looks  magnificent  in  a  dress  suit.”  No.  3:  “A  man  of 
force,  fine  business  capabilities.  The  kind  of  a  man  one  feels 
strongly  inclined  to  dupe  because  he  is  such  easy  pray. 
Thinks  every  woman  is  waiting  for  his  purse  and  heart.  If 
the  unfortunate  woman  who  becomes  his  wife  lacks  shrewd¬ 
ness  as  much  as  she  lacked  common  sense  in  becoming  his 
wife,  her  life  Will  be  a  life  of  complete  slavery.”  No.  5  is  “a 
man  one  will  remember.  Medium  height.  Straight,  stylish, 
emaculate  in  his  dress,  a  delightful  escort,  a  charming  guest, 
a  true  friend  and  a  bitter  enemy.  When  crossed,  ruffles  in¬ 
tensely  but  has  the  pride  to  carry  him  to  the  earth’s  end 
without  a  falter.  A  glorious  martyr  he  would  have  been!” 
Of  No.  9:  “His  teeth  are  perfect  beauties,  so  he  always 
smiles  and  always  looks  pleased.  Hasn’t  much  depth,  no 
sentiment  to  amount  to  much.”  No.  13:  “Won’t  quarrel 
with  anyone  and  so  it’s  no  fun  to  be  at  outs  with  him.”  For 
No.  15  Kitty  has  high  praise.  “He  is  honest,  true,  just  and 
loyal.”  She  concludes  her  estimation  of  him  by  saying  “No. 
15  may  congratulate  himself  that  his  faults  are  very  hard 
to  find  —  I  know  how  hard,  because  I  have  tried  to  find 
them  —  and  why?  Because  he  is  my  friend.”  (Incidentally, 
No.  15  is  “an  acquaintance  of  only  three  days”!) 

It  seems  to  us  that  it  must  have  been  a  great  deal  of  fun 
being  Kitty  Houk  in  Tennessee  in  1883.  The  following 
excerpts  from  her  daily  jottings  give,  we  think,  a  condensed 
but  vivid  view  of  what  it  was  like  and  what  she  was  like. 
They  also  reveal  that  the  romance  of  her  first  youth  was 
still  continuing  —  with  Frank  Fowler,  the  “Ankfra”  of  her 
Boarding  School  days.  This  was  really  a  serious,  though 
uncomfortable,  young  love.  There  were  constant  frictions 
between  the  two,  and  constant  makings-up,  and  a  sense  of 
things  being  not  quite  right.  Evidently  the  matter  became 
a  worry  to  Yannie  and  Grampsie;  but  Mother  was  not  able 
to  say  either  a  full  yes  or  a  full  no  to  Frank  until  after  Harry 
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Talbott  came  upon  the  scene,  resolving  all  doubts  pretty 
quickly. 

In  1 883  Frank  was  not  to  be  envied: 

Sent  an  awfully  snippy  letter  to  Frank  today.  He’ll  under¬ 
stand  and  so  I  don’t  let  it  worry  me. 

An  awfully  nice  long  letter  from  Frank.  He  is  the  best 
thing  after  all ...  . 

The  gentlemen  never  call  on  Saturday  night,  so  I’ve  had 
time  to  bathe  comfortably  and  get  ready  for  bed  and  it  is 
now  only  ten  o’clock.  I  replied  to  Frank’s  letter  and  told 
him  my  exact  opinion  of  his  behavior. 

Mr.  Lafayette  and  Mr.  Stocked  were  here  to  spend  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Mr.  S.  gives  me  a  fit  —  and  Margie,  old  pig,  ran  off  and 
made  me  entertain  him  all  alone  and  I  nearly  died.  Reckon 
maybe  he’ll  stay  away  for  a  while  now. 

Within  three  days,  the  open-minded  Diary  remarks: 
“Mr.  S.  and  I  went  to  church.  Mr.  S.  lovely.  Like  and  ad¬ 
mire  him.  Mr.  Parish  also.  Am  giving  Frank  a  test  and  a 
half,  feel  rather  badly  about  it  but  will  get  over  it,  I  am 
sure.” 

On  February  5th,  Kitty  had  the  thrilling  experience  of 
being  unimpressed  by  the  famous  Jersey  Lily:  “Well!  I’ve 
seen  Mrs.  Langtry.  She  is  beautiful  in  face,  her  acting 
crude,  her  figure  too  artificial,  waist  too  small,  ankles  large, 
feet  large.  Altogether  a  ladylike  amateurish  actress.  Went 
with  Mr.  Stocked.  Don’t  know  just  what  to  think  of  him. 
Must  know  him  better  before  I  dare  form  a  judgment, 
much  less  write  it  here.” 

By  February  22nd:  “Well,  the  Club  party  came  off  .  .  . 
had  a  swell  time.  Mr.  S.  mighty  nice.  Is  polite  to  me  . . .  Mr. 
Richards  .  .  .  Such  dancing!  He  holds  me  at  such  length 
that  to  keep  from  being  pushed  out  of  the  window  you 
must  hang  like  grim  death  onto  his  coat  sleeve.  Then  he 
hops  about  seven  feet,  then  can’t  reverse  to  save  his  life  and 
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whirls  me  around  until  to  drop  in  the  middle  of  the  floor 
seems  the  only  thing  possible.” 

Of  course  chaperoning  was  drastically  in  force  then,  and 
evidently  Aunt  Ida  and  Kitty  regarded  the  custom  from 
opposite  viewpoints:  “To  the  club  this  afternoon  with  Mr. 
Preston  and  Mr.  Cheatham.  We  played  ten  pins  and  had  a 
jolly  time.  Aunty  went  with  us  of  course  to  keep  the  gentle¬ 
men  from  abducting  and  drugging  us  .  .  .  Well!  John  Des- 
Mulle  and  Mr.  Stocked  have  been  here  this  evening  and 
we  have  not  said  two  words  to  them.  Aunty  made  us  sing 
to  them  for  a  long  time,  then  turned  out  the  gas  and  made 
the  men  fly.  It’s  so  funny  that  she  can’t  see  a  thing  or  two!” 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  Aunt  Ida’s  peace  of  mind  that  she 
never  saw  this  calm  “thing  or  two”  in  her  niece’s  Diary: 
“Mr.  Baxter  and  I  are  started.  Mr.  Mosby  and  I  hoping. 
Mr.  S.  and  I  full  on.  What  am  I  to  do?  They  are  all  awfully 
sweet  and  I  shall  have  to  play  my  cards  well.” 

“Full  on”  with  Mr.  S.  consisted  of:  “Went  to  see  ‘Hazel 
Kirk’  with  Mr.  Stocked  and  most  cried  my  eyes  out ...  sat 
on  the  steps  and  read  ‘Geraldine.’  Quite  sentimental  truly. 
A  perfect  love  of  a  man  is  Mr.  S.  But  then  one  can’t  ted. 
However  it  may  be  someone  else,  so  to  speak.  I’m  not  ready 
to  settle  down  yet  and  I  think  a  couple  of  years  anyhow 
would  be  beneficial  .  .  .  Mr.  S.  here  again  tonight.  Rash 
very.”  Then  there  is  a  brief  interruption  of  interest  in  Mr. 
S.  —  “John  D.  is  such  a  nice  fellow  and  it’s  a  crying  shame 
for  him  to  drink  and  I  am  going  to  ted  him  what  I  think!” 
and  “This  afternoon  went  to  see  ‘Iolanthe’  with  Mr.  C.  He 
is  they  say  very  bad  but  I  don’t  know  for  sure.”  And  finally, 
“Mr.  Stocked’s  birthday  —  made  him  a  love  of  a  tobacco 
pouch  —  red  satin.” 

By  now  it  is  April.  Kitty  has  been  in  Nashville  for  nearly 
five  months.  Most  of  her  days  there  are  covered  by  such 
Diary  notations  as  “Music  as  usual  and  then  went  calling” 


or  “Today  1 6  callers”  or  “Callers  the  whole  enduring  day,” 
and  there  are  high-spirited  references  to  beaux  and  to  more 
beaux.  It  is  unquestionable,  however,  that  the  most  genu¬ 
ine,  whole-hearted  and  truly  emotional  item  in  the  Nash¬ 
ville  Diary  is  that  for  April  18th:  “Home  again  Hallelujia, 
In  my  own  sweet  little  room  with  my  own  precious  Mama.” 

In  Dayton,  throughout  the  interim  between  school  and 
Harry  Talbott,  Mother  always  continued  her  singing  les¬ 
sons  and  she  sang  in  various  Church  choirs.  She  also  often 
taught  Sunday  School  classes,  although  she  couldn’t  have 
been  very  consistent  about  that  as  too  many  entries  in  her 
diaries  say  “Began  a  Class  — ”  then  mention  a  different 
Sunday  school. 

This  is  not  unlike  the  pattern  of  her  romances  during 
this  period  of  fluctuation.  It  is  always  difficult  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  happily  married  to  believe  that  their  parents 
ever  had  a  life  preliminary  to  parenthood;  and  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  difficult  for  us  —  yet  it  is  heartening,  too—  to  realize 
that  Mother,  who  later  became  so  very  much  a  fixed  star,  had 
to  go  through  restlessness,  uncertainty  and  even  glooms, 
though  as  ever  these  moods  of  growth  were  balanced  by 
affection. 

When  Kitty  came  home  from  Nashville,  Frank  met  her 
train.  Evidently  he  had  not  been  quite  meek  enough  to 
have  passed  the  “test  and  a  half”  she  had  been  giving  him 
by  mail,  for  her  Diary  notation  for  April  19th  is:  “Mad  as 
thunder! ! !  Frank  acting  the  fool  first  thing.  He  can  just  go 
to  —  Halifax.  I’ve  been  spoiled  for  such  treatment  and  I 
am  not  thinking  about  standing  it.  If  he  imagines  for  one 
moment  that  my  happiness  depends  upon  him,  he  misses 
it  by  many  a  yard.  Kind  sweet  letter  from  Louis  Baxter.  He 
is  an  awfully  sweet  nice  fellow  and  I  am  fond  of  him  as  can 
be.” 
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Within  the  week  matters  improved:  “Met  up  with  Frank 
and  he  brought  me  home.  He  is  a  nice  fellow  but  he  is  such 
a  fool!  .  .  .  Thrus  came  this  afternoon.  Side  whiskers  but  I 
made  him  have  them  cut.” 

The  Nashville  gentlemen  did  not  cease  their  “spoiling” 
of  Kitty.  Mr.  Stocked  and  Mr.  Baxter  write.  Mr.  Bruce 
Douglas  comes  to  Dayton,  which  proves  helpful  to  Frank: 
“Bruce  Douglas  left  this  morning  —  I  not  particularly  dole¬ 
ful!  Left  his  diamond  ring  for  me  to  take  care  of  —  thanks! 
Riding  with  Frank  this  afternoon.  He  is  after  all  the  sweet¬ 
est  boy  that  ever  was.” 

Eleven  days  later,  and  —“Saw  Frank  driving  today.  Hate 
to  see  him.  Am  through  with  him  and  the  farther  apart  our 
lives  be  the  better.  He  will  get  over  all  this,  even  may  see 
his  mistake  but  then  it  will  be  alas!  too  late.” 

For  a  while  the  Diary  is  heavy  going:  “How  strangely 
quiet  my  life  is  nowadays.  Nothing  new.  I  haven’t  seen 
Frank.  He’s  had  his  day  it’s  over . . .  Listless,  tired  and  world 
weary.  Papa,  Daisy,  Harry  (Mead)  and  I  played  whist  this 
eve  for  some  time.  Everything  in  the  same  old  humdrum 
path  .  .  .  Blue!  Blue!!  Blue!!!  .  .  .  Upstairs  early.  Papa  at 
meeting  of  City  Council .  .  .  The  world  wags  on  just  about 
the  same  .  .  .  This  P.M.  Papa  took  George  Mead  and  my¬ 
self  to  see  Buffalo  Bill  .  .  .  Papa’s  bar  reception  came  off 
this  afternoon  notwithstanding  the  rain  .  .  .  Nothing  new 
or  interesting 

The  only  bright  spot  in  the  Diary  for  a  month  is  the 
phrase  “Vapers  over  Mr.  Baxter.”  We  have  learned  about 
Kitty’s  sixteen-year-old  efforts  to  faint;  her  “vapers”  were 
cut  from  the  same  fashionable  cloth,  and  they  vanished 
speedily  with  the  notation:  “Letter  from  Mr.  Baxter  tells 
me  of  his  marriage  .  .  .  That  was  a  rich  and  interesting 
flirtation  and  I  enjoyed  every  moment  of  it.” 

The  summer  of  1883  passed  in  a  mixed  manner.  There 
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is  evidence  that  Kitty  has  not  retained  much  of  Aunt  Ida’s 
polish:  “This  morning  Daisy  and  I  went  down  to  Aunty’s. 
I  climbed  the  cherry  trees  and  stuffed  cherries,  then  came 
home  and  ate  shrimp  salad  until  I  was  most  done  out  and 
had  to  go  to  bed  with  a  sick  headache.  I  am  such  a  fool.” 
There  are  pleasant  times;  “Daisy,  Thrus  and  Babe  all  came 
and  so  glad  to  have  them  home.  Finished  Mama’s  black 
grenadine  this  afternoon.  It  looks  nifty,  am  quite  well 
pleased  with  the  job  ...  Up  at  5  o’c  to  practise  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Then  went  with  Daisy  to  try  a  horse.  He  is  a  nice  driver 
and  we  are  well  pleased  with  him  and  will  take  him.” 

A  moonlight  picnic  persuades  Kitty  to  take  back  her 
statement  that  Frank  has  had  his  day,  it’s  over.  “Had  a 
grand  time,”  she  writes.  “Went  down  the  canal  in  boat  — 
about  80  in  the  party.  Frank  there  with  Miss  McDara.  How 
little  have  I  ever  understood  his  jealousy  until  tonight.” 
Three  days  of  such  understanding  sufficed:  “I’ve  made  up 
my  mind  to  see  Frank  once  again  and  told  Will  to  tell  him 
to  come  out  at  4:15  in  the  morning  .  .  .  Frank  out  at  4:15 
A.M.  Lovely  drive.  Left  at  9:05  for  Detroit.  Wrote  to 
Frank.” 

Kitty  had  not  been  long  in  Detroit  before  her  Diary  in¬ 
dignantly  exclaims:  “Haven’t  heard  from  Frank  since 
Tuesday.  (It  was  then  Thursday!)  Don’t  know  what  under 
the  sun  is  the  matter  with  him.  All  right!  It  will  take  a  good 
deal  to  please  me  .  .  .  Party  at  the  Fort  tonight.  Had  seven 
dances  with  Jim.  He  is  lovely.  I  say  there’s  no  use  in  talking 
I  do  still  enjoy  a  turn  of  flirtation  and  am  not  over  it  at  all. 
Wrote  to  Frank.” 

At  home  again  in  Dayton  and  it  is  clear  that  her  affec¬ 
tions  are  not  engaged  by  even  “after  all  the  sweetest  boy 
that  ever  was.” 

“Mama  and  Papa  to  dinner  this  eve  with  Uncle  Gates 
and  Aunt  Ida  at  Grandma’s.  Daisy  in  Cin.  all  day.  Harry  in 
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town.  Thrus  gone  to  see  his  girl  and  I  at  home  all  P.M. 
alone  with  the  baby.  I  say  all  alone  —  Sallie  Gaddis  was 
here  (bless  her)  but  I  was  deserted  by  my  own  family  and 
so  felt  doleful.” 

On  Yannie’s  birthday  Kitty  writes:  “My  little  Sweetie 
50  years  old  today.  It  scarcely  seems  possible.  She’s  such  a 
little  thing  and  so  spry  —  but  so  it  is  —  and  the  time  flies 
and  she  has  lived  a  half  a  century.  Think  of  it !  ” 

1883  ends  with,  “Haven’t  read  anything  or  done  any¬ 
thing  all  day  but  kick.  I  can  kick  six  inches  higher  than  my 
head  ...  I  wish  Dock  was  home.  We  could  have  such  a  good 
time.” 
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There  is  not  much  luck  in  this  life. 
When  a  man  attains  success  in  any  line, 
it  is  usually  because  he  has  earned  it  by 
faithful,  honest  effort.  —  K.  H.  T. 


In  Tennessee  and  Ohio,  1 883  was  not  an  unusual  year.  In 
the  Northwest,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  a  time  of  concen¬ 
trated  expansion  —  a  great  railroad  year  when  men  of  hardi¬ 
hood  and  imagination  were  again  on  the  forward  move. 
The  days  of  the  covered-wagon  pioneers  were  of  course 
over;  the  country  was  mapped  and,  no  matter  how  sparsely, 
was  settled.  In  this  decade  the  men  of  the  West  were  no 
longer  the  explorers,  the  hunters  and  the  homesteaders;  they 
were  the  men  with  transits  and  slide  rules  in  place  of  guns 
and  plows.  Instead  of  giving  themselves  to  the  country  and 
drawing  their  subsistence  from  its  fertility,  as  had  the  ear¬ 
lier  pioneers,  these  new  adventurers  were  determined  upon 
making  the  giant  territory  obedient  —  tying  it  to  the  East 
by  steel  rails,  forcing  its  streams  to  produce  power,  rapidly 
building  towns  on  its  prairies  and  along  its  lakes,  bolting 
the  huge  land  into  the  nation  and  making  it  a  working 
part  of  the  newly  re-United  States. 

Harry  Talbott  was  there.  Where  should  a  twenty-three 
year  old  Construction  Engineer  have  been  in  the  spring 
of  1 883  if  not  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas? 
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Mother,  at  this  exact  date,  was  writing  pages  and  pages, 
in  letters  and  diaries,  about  her  Nashville  gaieties,  about 
her  family,  her  friends  and  her  beaux,  recording  all  man¬ 
ner  of  comparative  trivialities,  making  a  crowded  pano¬ 
rama  picture  of  herself  and  the  life  she  was  leading.  Father, 
a  part  of  happenings  so  much  more  dramatic  and  on  so 
much  bigger  a  scale  than  hers,  was  writing  little  and  not 
keeping  that.  In  fact,  if  Nelson  Strobridge  had  not  kept 
six  letters  that  Father  wrote  to  him,  we  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  from  Harry  Talbott  himself  about  his  early  railroad¬ 
ing  in  the  Northwest.  Nelson  Strobridge  was  Father’s  best 
friend  always  and,  even  long  after  Father’s  death,  was  very 
dear  to  all  of  us.  As  you  know,  one  of  Harry  Talbott’s  sons, 
your  Uncle  Bud,  was  named  for  him;  and  in  your  genera¬ 
tion  and  the  next  there  are  four  boys  who  bear  the  name 
Nelson  as  witness  to  that  lasting  friendship.  We  are  going 
to  quote  Father’s  “Dear  Nelt”  letters  later;  but  now,  be¬ 
cause  the  year  1 883  seems  to  us  a  sort  of  Continental  Divide 
in  the  lives  of  Mother  and  Father,  the  last  time  when  their 
stories  can  be  considered  separately,  we  shall  try  to  tell  you 
about  Father  from  the  beginning  of  his  life. 

Harry  Elstner  Talbott  was  like  Kitty  Houk  in  having 
both  England  and  Holland  in  his  heritage.  His  mother’s 
father,  John  Elstner,  came  from  Amsterdam  when  a  young 
man.  The  only  items  of  information  we  have  that  give  him 
some  color  of  life  are  that  he  was  called  “Honest  John,”  was 
“possessed  of  a  considerable  fortune”  and  that  his  wealth 
must  have  been  something  of  a  burden  to  him  since  he 
carried  it,  in  gold  coins  in  a  money  belt,  all  the  way  from 
Holland  to  Cincinnati.  He  married  Mary  Rains  of  Mays- 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  prospered  in  Cincinnati  as  a  mill 
owner  and  flour  merchant.  It  was  one  of  their  daughters, 
Sarah  Elstner,  who  became  the  wife  of  John  Littler  Talbott 
and  the  mother  of  Harry  Elstner  Talbott. 
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The  Talbotts  came  from  England,  by  way  of  Virginia, 
to  Cincinnati.  A  certain  John  Talbott  from  whom  you  are 
directly  descended  was  given  the  title  of  Earl  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  by  William  the  Conqueror  for,  as  your  Uncle  Bud 
says,  “fighting  good  with  him.”  That  was  nearly  900  years 
ago  or  at  least  25  generations.  To  forestall  your  becoming 
either  too  proud  or  too  embarrassed  because  of  your  very 
blue  blood,  let  us  point  out  that  simple  arithmetic  fur¬ 
nishes  the  information  that  20  generations  ago  (which  is 
as  far  back  as  we  had  the  patience  to  count)  every  one  of 
you  had  1,128,576  grandparents.  While  one  of  them  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  First,  the  Noble  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  there  is 
no  telling  about  the  other  1 , 1  28,575. 

The  American  Talbott  who  first  pioneered  west  as  far 
as  Cincinnati  was  Father’s  grandfather,  Joseph  Talbott 
whose  wife  was  Elcy  Tudor.  We  don’t  know  if  the  genealo¬ 
gists  have  linked  Elcy  up  with  the  royal  Tudors,  or  even  if 
we  are  especially  anxious  to  be  related  to  Henry  the  Eighth; 
but  Elcy’s  grandmother  on  her  mother’s  side,  Elizabeth 
Fugat,  seems  to  us  a  girl  who  really  deserves  our  cheers. 
She  was  nearly  fifty  and  a  widow  when  in  the  late  1700s 
she  came  west  from  Baltimore  “with  some  of  her  children” 
to  “take  up  her  section”  —  that  is,  to  homestead  —  in  Ohio. 
We  are  likely  to  think  of  pioneers  as  all  being  young,  and 
we  wish  we  knew  more  about  Elizabeth  Fugat.  She  must 
have  been  magnetic,  too,  for  in  1818,  members  of  her 
family  who  had  stayed  in  the  safer  East  decided  to  follow 
her  —  one  was  her  thirteen  year  old  granddaughter,  Elcy 
Tudor,  who  became  Father’s  grandmother. 

Elcy  and  her  parents,  a  married  sister  and  her  husband, 
another  sister,  and  a  blind  brother,  all  drove  over  the 
mountains  from  Baltimore  to  Pittsburgh,  sleeping  in  tents 
beside  their  covered  wagon  at  night.  They  “rested  for  a 
time”  in  Pittsburgh  —  meanwhile  building  a  luxurious  raft 
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that  had  a  railing  round  it  and  a  cabin  upon  it.  This  vessel, 
poled  into  the  Ohio  River’s  current  by  day  and  tied  to  a 
tree  on  the  river  bank  at  night,  took  three  weeks  to  float 
the  seven  Tudors  to  Cincinnati  —  where  Elcy  met  and  was 
married  to  Joseph  Talbott. 

They  had  four  children  who  lived  past  childhood,  John 
Littler  (our  Grandpa  Talbott),  Charlie,  who  was  killed  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  in  the  Civil  War,  and  Virginia  and 
Mary,  Father’s  Aunt  Jenny  and  Aunt  Molly  whom  we  al¬ 
ways  spoke  of  as  “the  little  Aunties.”  They  were  inseparable 
and  they  lived  such  extraordinarily  long  lives  —  they  were 
102  and  94  respectively  when  they  died  —  that  many  of  you 
are  able  to  remember  them  well. 

Joseph  Talbott  was  a  builder.  For  a  while  he  was  fairly 
successful;  then  he  lost  his  property,  partly  through  “going 
on  the  paper”  of  friends.  To  recoup  his  fortunes  he  joined 
the  Gold  Rush  of  ’49,  returning  after  three  years  empty- 
handed  and  with  his  health  damaged.  Aunt  Molly  often 
told  us  of  the  day  he  suddenly  appeared  out  of  the  Far  West 
and  how  her  brother  came  in  a  great  rush  for  her  at  Sunday 
School  and  hurried  her  home  to  the  shock  of  being  greeted 
by  a  bearded  stranger  who  had  his  arm  round  her  mother. 

Our  Grandpa  Talbott,  always  called  Littler,  was  born 
in  1832.  He  was  educated  in  Cincinnati;  then  employed  as 
clerk  by  Gilmore  and  Brotherton,  private  bankers.  About 
1850  this  firm  sent  him  to  England  on  business.  When  we 
were  children  Grandpa  Talbott  loved  to  tell  us,  and  we 
loved  to  hear,  about  this  voyage’s  miraculous  brevity  — 
only  three  weeks  in  a  great  new  four-masted  schooner! 
Aunt  Jenny  longed  to  take  the  trip  with  him.  “Brother 
wanted  me  to  come,  too!”  she  would  protest,  still  emo¬ 
tional  after  eight  decades.  “But  Mother  couldn’t  bring 
herself  to  let  me  go.” 

When  Littler  Talbott  and  Sarah  Elstner,  daughter  of 
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“Honest  John,”  were  married,  they  lived  with  Littler’s 
parents,  and,  since  Joseph  Talbott  had  been  successful 
neither  in  business  nor  in  the  rush  for  gold,  the  burden  of 
providing  was  largely  upon  Littler’s  shoulders.  In  i860 
Father  was  born  in  this  house  on  Seventh  Street;  so  was  his 
sister,  Lily,  in  1 863.  Littler  Talbott  had  gone  into  the  pack¬ 
ing  business  after  his  return  from  England  —  in  a  firm  be¬ 
longing  to  his  great  friend,  Henry  Davis,  for  whom  Harry 
Talbott  was  named.  We  come  honestly  by  our  habit  of 
naming  our  children  for  friends  as  well  as  for  relatives!  But 
by  1 865  Grandpa  Talbott  had  his  own  company,  was  doing 
well,  and  he  and  Grandma  and  their  children  moved  into 
a  house  of  their  own  in  Mt.  Auburn,  then  the  fashionable 
suburb  of  Cincinnati. 

We  don’t  know  nearly  so  much  about  Father’s  childhood 
as  we  do  about  Mother’s.  This  may  have  been  because 
when  we  asked  him  about  “other  times”  it  wasn’t  about 
his  growing  up  in  Cincinnati  that  we  were  eager  to  hear 
but  rather  about  his  railroading  days  and  about  his  hunt¬ 
ing  trips.  We  know  that  he  went  to  the  public  school  in 
Cincinnati,  and  to  the  Woodward  High  School.  The  Tafts 
lived  near  the  Talbotts,  and  Horace,  later  the  founder  of 
the  Taft  School,  was  a  friend  of  Harry’s.  Another  friend 
was  John  Allen,  and  especially,  of  course,  there  was  Nelson 
Strobridge. 

Harry’s  mother  had  a  friend,  Mrs.  Stockstill,  who  lived 
in  Dayton  and  whose  daughter  Louise  (our  “Aunt”  Lou 
Earnshaw)  was  Lily  Talbott’s  age.  When  Harry  and  Lily 
were  young  they  were  often  taken  to  visit  Mrs.  Stockstill. 
Harry  made  friends  —  Ed  Grimes  and  Thruston  Houk  — 
and  so  it  was  in  the  country  about  Dayton  that  in  his  early 
’teens  the  boy  from  Cincinnati  had  his  first  taste  of  the  field 
sports  that  were  to  be  a  passion  with  him  all  his  life.  Uncle 
Harvey  King  said  that  the  first  quail  Dad  shot  was  with  a 
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gun  borrowed  from  him.  “And  not  only  that,”  said  Uncle 
Harvey,  then  nearly  ninety  years  old.  “Not  only  did  he 
borrow  my  gun  —  twelve  gauge  it  was  —  but  he  durn  near 
stole  my  girl!” 

Both  Papa  Hoo  and  Father  often  told  us  about  the  flights 
of  Passenger  Pigeons  that  in  the  ’70s  still  were  true  to 
Audubon’s  famous  description  written  in  1813:  — 

The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons;  the  light  of  noon¬ 
day  was  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse  . . .  when  a  hawk  chanced  to 
press  upon  the  rear  of  the  flock,  at  once  like  a  torrent  and 
with  a  noise  like  thunder  they  rushed  into  a  compact  mass, 
pressing  upon  each  other  toward  the  center.  In  these  almost 
solid  masses  they  darted  forward  in  undulating  and  angular 
lines,  descended  and  swept  over  the  earth  with  inconceivable 
velocity,  mounted  perpendicularly  so  as  to  resemble  a  vast 
column,  and,  when  high,  were  seen  wheeling  and  twisting 
within  their  continued  lines,  which  then  resembled  the 
coils  of  a  gigantic  serpent . . . 

What  Audubon  saw  —  and  what  none  of  us  ever  did,  for 
the  Passenger  Pigeons  vanished  in  their  millions  before 
we  were  born  —  Harry  Talbott  and  Thruston  Houk  saw, 
too,  from  the  flat  topped  roof  of  Runnymede.  It  was  at 
Runnymede,  when  Father  had  gone  there  with  some  of  the 
boys  to  pick  up  Thrus  for  a  gunning  jaunt,  that  he  first  saw 
Kitty  Houk.  She  was  about  eleven,  then,  and  she  was  bare¬ 
foot,  up  in  a  cherry  tree.  Father  always  chuckled  as  he  told 
us  that  he  noticed  the  freckles  on  her  knees. 

People  who  knew  Harry  Talbott  in  those  days  say  how 
handsome  they  thought  him  —  a  tall  boy  with  thick  sandy 
hair  and  clear,  keen,  very  blue  eyes.  They  say,  too,  that  he 
was  a  shy  boy;  but  we  find  this  hard  to  believe.  We  know 
that  he  was  quiet;  but  we  are  sure  this  came  not  from  shy¬ 
ness  but  from  complete  and  unassuming  assurance.  He 
must  have  been  serious,  then.  He  had  planned  to  go  east 


to  college.  He  was  entered  at  Yale  and  was  counting  upon 
taking  an  engineering  course  there;  but  1873  was  the  year 
of  the  Great  Panic  —  a  more  graphic  term  than  Depression. 
Wages  dropped  to  a  dollar  a  day,  businesses  were  failing 
all  over  the  country,  and  banks  were  closing  their  doors. 
Littler  Talbott’s  packing  business  did  not  escape.  In  fact, 
it  failed  completely,  and  Harry’s  father  not  only  lost  his 
capital  but  had  to  mortgage  the  Mt.  Auburn  house  to  pay 
his  debts.  From  now  on,  anything  that  Harry  Talbott  at¬ 
tained  was  by  his  own  efforts.  Naturally,  all  hope  of  going 
to  Yale  vanished,  and,  after  his  graduation  from  the  Wood¬ 
ward  High  School,  he  went  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
where  he  worked  out  most  of  his  tuition.  In  the  spring  of 
1 879  he  graduated  with  a  degree  in  Engineering. 

The  following  fall  he  got  his  first  railroad  surveying  job; 
it  took  him  to  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  whence  he  wrote 
the  “accomplished  flirt,  slinger  of  slang”  letter  to  Kitty 
Houk  at  Boarding  School  that  she  treasured  all  her  life. 

This  first  job  was  not  long-lasting  —  monotony  was  not 
an  accompaniment  of  railroad  construction  work  then. 
Jobs  opened  with  brilliance,  folded  like  lightning;  but  if 
a  man  were  strong  and  able  and  could  move  at  a  second’s 
notice,  there  was  always  work  somewhere  to  be  done.  At 
all  events,  the  Northwest  had  got  into  Father’s  blood  and 
in  1 883  he  was  there  again.  His  letters  to  Nelson  Strobridge 
tell  much  about  railroading  then;  but  no  written  words 
can  convey  how  deep  and  satisfying  was  Father’s  everlast¬ 
ing  love  for  the  prairies  themselves. 

Here  is  the  first  letter,  written  on  April  16th,  1883,  by 
the  foot-free  job-seeker  on  his  way. 

Dear  Nelt: 

St.  Paul  is  having  a  boom.  Four  thousand  feet  of  blocks 
going  up  this  summer.  This  whole  country  seems  to  have 
gone  crazy.  I  passed  train  after  train  load  of  immigrants 
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side-tracked  on  the  way  here,  and  there  are  a  great  many  of 
the  better  class  coming  here. 

My  prospects,  I  think,  are  good.  Nothing  definite  yet. 
Will  spend  the  last  three  days  of  this  week  in  Fergus.  I  go  to 
Brainerd  tomorrow,  thence  to  Fergus  via  Radena.  I  am 
thinking  seriously  of  going  to  Winnipeg  if  I  have  time. 

Write  me  at  Fergus  and  I  will  do  the  same.  Regards  to 
the  folks. 

Yours 

Harry 

At  this  date  Father  was  just  looking  the  country  over  — 
an  extended  gaze,  since  he  was  even  considering  Winnipeg! 
A  week  later,  however,  when  he  writes  to  Nelt  from  Fergus, 
he  not  only  has  a  job  but  is  making  land  speculations,  too. 

Lots  of  engineers  looking  for  work  up  in  this  country.  I  re¬ 
ceived  appointment  yesterday  to  take  charge  of  a  party  on 
construction  —  a  branch  of  the  Northern  Pacific  called 
Jamestown-Northern  runs  from  Jamestown  up  the  Dakota 
or  James  River  to  Devil’s  Lake.  I  think  it  is  the  best  loca¬ 
tion  I  could  get  as  far  as  outside  specs  are  concerned,  as 
Devil  Lake  country  is  having  the  boom  of  the  Northwest. 
The  St.  Paul  M.  &  N.  Railroads  are  building  to  the  same 
lake  and  where  they  strike  the  lake  there  will  be  a  town,  and 
I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  anybody. 

C.  J.  Wright  has  made  $50,000  in  real  estate.  My  lot  is 
worth  between  $400  and  $500. 

I  telegraphed  Mac.  He  must  decide  for  himself  about 
coming  up  here,  but  if  he  expects  to  go  with  me,  he  must 
come  right  away. 

Fergus  has  changed  some  but  not  nearly  as  much  as  I 
expected.  Cap.  McArthur  Warfield  and  I  shot  at  glass  balls 
Thursday  afternoon.  We  shot  three  rounds  of  ten  balls 
each.  Warfield  won  two  and  I  the  third  round,  Warfield 
making  the  best  score  all  told. 

Among  the  stories  about  Father  that  his  sons,  your 
Uncles  Harold  and  Nelson,  collected  and  had  printed  in 
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their  book,  Harry  Elstner  Talbott,  1860-1921,  are  several 
that  illustrate  his  effective  brevity.  Once  he  sent  a  telegram 
consisting  of  the  word  “Yes,”  which  was  not  altogether 
effective  with  the  recipient  who  had  to  get  out  of  bed  and 
go  to  the  telegraph  office  to  find  out  from  his  own  message 
whether  the  reply  meant  “Yes,  go  fishing”  or  “Yes,  stay  on 
the  job.”  Harry  Talbott  was  laconic  in  1883,  too,  and  this 
evidently  exasperated  Nelt.  When  he  complained,  Harry 
retorted  with  even  greater  economy  in  a  technique  ex¬ 
plained  by  Nelt’s  note  written  across  the  top  of  the  old 
letter: 

Dear  Bud:  This  seems  to  be  a  letter  I  wrote  to  your  Daddy 
many  years  ago.  By  striking  out  certain  facts  in  my  letters 
and  interlining,  your  father  made  up  his  reply. 

STROBRIDGE  LITHOGRAPHING  CO. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 


May  5th,  1883 

Dear  Harry:  (Nelt) 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  consider  that  I  owe  you  a  letter 
or  not,  but  I’ll  write  if  you-thirrk-d-do.  (I  do.)  Such  an  out- 
r.ageous-f  instructive )  letter  as  you  wrote  me  from  F.  F.  doesn’t 
(does)  call  for  an  answer  in  my  opinion,  but  I  will  be  gener¬ 
ous  and  tell  you  that  you  have  the  faculty  of  doing  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  writing  with  the  least  amount  of  information 
( trouble)  in  it  than  any  man  I  ever  saw. 

So  you  have  received  charge  of  a  construction  party  on 
the  Jamestown  Northern.  (Yes)  Well,  of  course  I  know  all 
about  it  now.  (Of  course  you  do)  I  know  all  about  the  size 
of  the  party,  (Yes)  the  duties  of  the  party,  (Certainly)  the 
duties  of  the  aleck  having  it  in  charge,  ( Of  course)  his  wages, 
(must  be  first  class)  the  probable  duration  of  the  job,  (Will 
be  as  long  as  they  can  keep  him)  the  probable  expenses  of 
living,  (are  nothing,  of  course,  as  the  company  would  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  such  a  valuable  man)  the  probable  place  of 
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living,  (would  be  in  tents)  the  state  of  the  country,  (is  terri¬ 
torial)  the  length  of  the  road,  (is  the  distance  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  to  the  end)  the  amount  of  the  road  completed,  (is  the 
part  on  which  the  trains  are  now  running)  the  probable  out¬ 
look  after  the  road  is  completed,  (You  will  please  be  more 
explicit,  do  you  mean  the  outlook  from  the  caboose,  or  the 
engine,  or  from  the  windows  of  a  private  car?)  the  boss’ 
competency  for  the  work  before  him,  (This  term  must  apply 
to  section-bosses ,  good  ones  are  scarce)  the  prospect  of  get¬ 
ting  bounced  at  the  end  of  the  first  month,  (At  the  end  of 
the  first  month  the  track  that  is  laid  will  be  very  smooth  and 
as  all  cars  are  Pullman  coaches,  there  will  be  no  bouncing) 
whether  he  took  the  job  on  gall,  (No  he  took  it  by  telegram!) 
how  the  devil  he  got  the  job,  (He  got  it  because  Devil's  Lake 
is  a  good  fishing  place)  what  he  did  in  Chicago,  (Stopped  at 
the  Palmer  House)  what  he  did  in  St.  Paul,  (Played  the 
gentleman  traveling  for  his  health)  what  he  did  in  Fergus 
Falls,  ( Sate  his  old  friends )  who  is  in  the  party  (All  are  gentle¬ 
men  )  under  whose  charge  the  boss  comes,  (Under  my  charge ) 
what  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  done,  ( Good  nature ) 
whether  it  is  agreeable,  (perfectly  agreeable  to  be  made  into 
a  railroad)  what  the  prospects  are  for  having  an  easy  time, 
( Good )  a  pleasant  time,  (Is  assured  as  long  as  cartridges  hold 
out )  what  the  boss  is  for,  ( to  run  the  machine )  what  he  thinks 
of  himself,  (Getting  to  be  a  pretty  good  shot)  what  (the) 
Chick (ens)  thinks  of  him,  (They  fall  when  my  gun  cracks) 
what  he  thinks  of  (the)  Chick  (ens),  (They  are  probably  bet¬ 
ter  in  the  Fall)  what  Ace  has  to  say  for  himself,  (Sick  of  rail¬ 
roading)  what  Ace  thinks  of  the  boss  calling  to  see  his  girl 
every  day,  (Highly  flattered  by  the  Boss'  condescension)  why 
the  boss  don’t  write,  (His  time  is  too  valuable)  why  he  ought 
to  write.  (Nobody  knows). 

Of  course  I  know  all  about  it  because  you  just  told  me. 
(This  is  certainly  very  surprising.  How  does  it  come  that 
you  are  understanding  the  first  time  you  are  told.  Oh!  it  was 
in  writing  and  written  zuith  my  clearness  of  style.  By  re¬ 
peated  efforts  you  have  pounded  it  in.) 

Damn!  Write,  write,  write  anything! 

Nolt  Harry 
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Some  of  Harry  Talbott’s  children  were  lucky  enough, 
many  years  later,  to  go  with  him  on  hunting  trips  in  the 
Northwest.  We  would  stay  then  with  Com  and  Mrs.  Rhodes, 
who  lived  near  Dawson,  North  Dakota;  Com  was  a  friend 
of  Dad’s  from  ’way  back.  Father  liked  to  go  up  a  few  days 
before  the  season  opened.  He  said  he  wished  to  plan  his 
campaign,  look  the  ground  over,  see  which  way  the  flights 
of  ducks  were  going,  in  which  “slews”  the  pass  shooting 
seemed  likely  to  be  best,  and  where  it  might  be  most 
profitable  to  put  decoys.  We  thought,  however,  that  what 
he  really  wished  were  a  few  days  in  which  simply  to  breathe 
the  prairie  air  and  look  forward  to  the  sport  to  come.  How 
cold  it  was  in  the  blinds  as  dawn  was  breaking,  and  what 
tension,  what  urgency  was  in  Dad’s  softly  spoken,  “Mark 
right!”  We  would  shoot  duck  in  the  early  morning;  in 
the  middle  of  the  day  we  would  go  after  prairie  chickens. 
This  was  wonderful  fun,  too.  The  birds  were  plentiful; 
we’d  walk  across  the  prairie  and  flush  whole  coveys;  the 
shooting  was  easy  and  the  atmosphere  casual,  and  Father 
would  sometimes  reminisce  about  shooting  in  the  old  days. 
We  were  not  using  dogs  for  prairie  chickens,  as  that  was 
forbidden  after  about  1910;  but  he  would  tell  us  tales  of 
the  wonder  dog  he  had  hunted  over  before  we  were  born. 
We  never  knew  Chog;  but  we  can  hear  now  the  tone  in 
Father’s  voice  whenever  he  even  said  the  name,  Chog.  So 
we  realize  that  this  next  letter  to  Nelt  is  momentous: 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CO. 

Construction  Dept. 

Jamestown  and  Northern  Division  —  Carrington  D.T. 

May  8,  1883 

Dear  Nelt: 

I  don’t  owe  you  a  letter  but  will  write  about  Chog.  I  am 
in  camp  now  on  the  Cheyenne  River  twenty  miles  south 
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from  Devil’s  Lake.  There  is  good  fishing  in  the  river  and  as 
for  ducks  and  geese  and  all  sorts  of  waders  they  are  without 
number.  I  have  killed  several  but  have  not  been  able  to  get 
but  a  few  on  account  of  their  falling  in  the  water.  The  shoot¬ 
ing  will  be  over  in  a  week  or  two,  but  I  will  be  in  camp  on 
this  line  until  the  cold  weather  drives  us  out.  Last  year  the 
party  broke  camp  about  the  first  week  in  December.  We  have 
plenty  of  tents,  stoves  in  all  of  them  and  with  plenty  of 
blankets  can  stand  pretty  cold  weather.  We  have  had  two 
bad  snow  storms  so  far  but  the  weather  is  breaking  and  now 
I  think  spring  has  come  in  earnest. 

I  want  a  dog  next  September  or  before  for  chickens  and 
ducks  and  if  I  am  going  to  have  one,  then  I  might  as  well 
have  him  now,  as  a  camp  in  this  country  seems  lost  without 
a  dog.  I  can  get  a  dog  boxed  50  lbs.  or  over  from  St.  Paul  to 
Carrington  for  $8.50. 1  wish  you  would  keep  your  eyes  open 
and  if  you  know  of  a  good  retriever,  gobble  him.  If  Chog 
can  be  had,  he  would  suit  me  to  a  T  for  this  country  .  . . 

Father  and  Chog  suited  each  other  to  a  T.  Chogs  loyalty 
was  the  utter  sort  that  a  good  hunting  dog  can  have  beyond 
the  mortal,  even  the  canine  mortal.  In  fact,  loyalty  was 
finally  the  death  of  him.  When  he  was  still  a  young  dog,  it 
happened  that  late  one  afternoon,  Father  shot  a  buck 
needed  for  food.  He  cleaned  it  and  hung  it  in  a  tree,  plan¬ 
ning  to  come  back  for  it  the  next  day.  Chog  felt  he  should 
guard  Father’s  game,  so  stayed  by  the  tree.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  he  was  found  killed  —  by  wolves  who  had  not  been  able 
to  drive  him  from  his  trust. 

Toward  the  end  of  May,  1883,  Harry  wrote  again  to 
Nelson  Strobridge. 

Dear  Nelt: 

...  I  left  F.  F.  very  suddenly  having  received  a  telegram 
from  the  Principal  Asst.  Engineer  of  N.  P.  .  .  .  His  offer  to 
me  was  Leveller  in  charge  of  X  section  party  —  pay  to  be 
$60.00  per  month  and  expenses.  When  I  arrived  here  the 
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resident  Engineer  was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  the  Asst. 
Chief  Engineer  asked  me  if  I  could  take  charge.  Of  course 
I  jumped  at  it  and  the  X  section  party  was  abandoned  for 
the  present.  I  then  went  to  Carrington  .  .  .  forty  miles  north 
of  Jamestown,  the  present  terminus  of  the  J.  &  N. . . .  I  flatter 
myself  my  services  were  liked  by  the  Chief  of  this  Division, 
viz.,  Tilden  —  for  he  gave  me  a  residency  from  the  Jim  River 
north  to  the  Cheyenne  and  seven  miles  beyond,  in  all  nine¬ 
teen  miles. 

There  are  three  large  contractors  outfits  on  this  division, 
about  40  teams  and  60  men  to  each  and  they  have  whooped 
it  up  for  me  pretty  lively.  I  came  in  to  Carrington  today  to 
report  that  I  had  it  all  X  sectioned  and  everything  staked  out. 
I  now  have  five  men  in  party  —  cook  and  teamster,  have  an 
office  and  sleeping  tent  for  self  and  a  tent  for  the  men,  cook 
tent  and  stable  tent.  The  company  furnishes  everything  and 
pays  all  expenses  while  in  town  and  in  camp  and  I  think  I 
have  gotten  into  the  good  graces  of  Tilden,  but  damned  if 
I  haven’t  worked  hard  for  it,  and  by  good  luck  have  worked 
into  a  residency,  the  best  on  the  road,  and  a  Resident  Engi¬ 
neer  instead  of  Leveller. 

My  assistants  are  young  men,  good  fellows.  One  is  a 
stranded  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  two  young  farmers.  I 
have  started  out  to  preserve  a  certain  requisite  —  dignity  — 
and  have  so  far  been  successful  for  I  heard  them  all  express¬ 
ing  their  opinions  of  me  in  an  adjoining  tent . . . 

Your  friend, 

Harry 

All  summer  and  fall  this  construction  work  went  on; 
then  on  November  8,  1883,  the  Resident  Engineer  had 
news  for  his  friend  at  home  in  Cincinnati. 

Dear  Nelt: 

About  two  weeks  ago  I  arrived  in  Carrington  after  two 
weeks  trip  on  the  road  and  found  a  telegram  that  had  just 
been  received,  discharging  everybody  —  between  two  min¬ 
utes.  It  broke  me  all  up  because  my  engagement  was  to  last 
until  January.  I  had  received  another  raise  in  salary  and 
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had  entire  charge  of  the  field  work  with  two  assistants,  a  tran¬ 
sit  man,  and  a  leveller. 

I  had  just  finished  my  house  on  my  claim  at  a  cost  of 
$350.00,  and  with  ten  acres  breaking,  when  the  ax  fell.  My 
head  was  chopped  off  short.  There  were  two  thousand  men 
discharged  in  one  day  on  the  Northern  Pacific  and  all  con¬ 
struction  work  stopped.  I  think  I  stand  in  well  with  the 
company  and  am  promised  a  berth  if  there  is  one. 

My  claim  is  160  acres,  80  rods  from  the  new  town  of 
Minnewaukan.  I  have  been  offered  $125.00  for  one-half 
interest  in  it.  I  had  determined  to  make  or  break  on  the 
claim.  The  town  has  very  good  prospects  and  will  be  the 
end  of  a  division  on  the  railroad.  Will  have  hopes,  etc. 

There  are  two  steamers  on  the  lake  and  the  town  will  have 
competing  rates  of  freight  as  the  Manitoba  Road  touches 
the  lake  at  the  opposite  end.  The  soil  around  the  lake  is  of 
the  best  and  there  is  no  railroad  or  speculators’  land  within 
thirty  miles  of  the  town.  Every  quarter  section  will  hold  a 
settler  and  the  two  townships  at  the  west  end  of  the  lake 
have  been  entirely  settled  up  this  summer.  Last  April  not  a 
sign  of  civilization  at  the  west  end,  and  now  over  300  settlers. 
The  town  is  owned  jointly  by  a  syndicate  and  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  I  have  been  made  agent  for  the  sale  of 
the  company’s  lots  there  for  the  winter,  and  will  open  a  land 
office  there.  Leave  for  the  lake  tomorrow.  I  sell  entirely  on 
commission  and  hope  to  be  able  to  make  expenses  this  win¬ 
ter.  I  expect  to  prove  up  in  February  or  early  March  at  the 
latest,  and  then  if  the  town  warrants  it,  I  shall  lay  out  an 
addition  of  forty  to  sixty  acres. 

Well,  I  got  off  the  subject!  Two  weeks  ago  I  arrived  here 
in  the  evening,  was  discharged,  and  left  on  an  exploring 
expedition  to  the  Moose  River  country  the  next  morning  at 
daylight.  Will  write  a  full  description  of  my  trip  when  I  get 
to  the  lake,  and  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to  write.  But  this 
summer  and  fall  I  have  been  very  busy  indeed  and  have 
actually  had  no  time  to  write  home.  As  to  your  dark  insinua¬ 
tion  as  to  my  not  wanting  to  write,  you  can  please  go  to  hell 
for  about  five  minutes.  You  know  there  is  no  man  on  earth 
I  think  more  of  or  whose  advice  I  want  and  need.  Write  to 
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me  often  and  if  you  want  to  invest  in  the  lots  in  Minne- 
wauken,  remember  that  I  am  the  local  agent  for  the  N.  P. 
working  on  commission  and  expect  to  make  as  much  as  2 
(two)  dollars  a  month  out  of  the  job. 

Yours  etc., 

Harry 

With  this  brief  dismissal  of  his  dismissal,  Harry’s  letters 
to  Nelt  end.  There  are  no  more.  No  records  of  any  kind 
exist  to  tell  us  what  Harry  Talbott  did  during  the  next 
year  of  his  young  life  on  the  prairies. 
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The  great  essentials  of  happiness  are: 

Something  to  do 
Something  to  love 
Something  to  hope  for. 

-K.H.T. 


T  Jate  in  the  fall  of  1884  Harry  Talbott  came  home  to 
Cincinnati,  and  it  was  then  that  he  again  met  Kitty  Houk. 
She  was  returning  from  another  visit  to  Nashville  and  stop¬ 
ped  in  Cincinnati  to  spend  the  night  with  his  sister  Lily. 
Kitty’s  diary  informs  us  that  she  and  Harry  sat  up  late  talk¬ 
ing  and  that  she  remembered  that  she  had  once  “been  fond 
of  him.” 

Here  was  an  entirely  different  type  of  man  from  any 
she  had  known.  His  experiences  had  been  far  distant  in 
every  sense  from  the  gallantries  and  gaieties  of  her  other 
friends,  and,  with  her  constant  eagerness  for  every  kind 
of  knowledge,  Kitty  must  surely  have  been  stimulated 
by  the  view  she  got  through  him  of  new  country  on  a  great 
scale  and  the  men  who  were  knocking  it  into  shape.  She 
laughed  with  him  about  “old  times,”  all  of  five  years 
before,  when  he  had  written  from  his  first  trip  west  to 
the  fat  sixteen-year-old  at  The  Cleveland  Seminary,  and 
soon  she  tried  her  kerchief  technique  again,  with  this 
reward: 


Mt.  Auburn,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Jan.  20,  1885 

My  dear  Katharine: 

I  received  the  two  kerchiefs  this  morning.  Please  accept 
my  very  sincere  thanks  for  them.  I  should  like  to  send  such 
another  drawing  of  the  “thanks-bearers”  but  I  cannot.  [Evi¬ 
dently  there  was  a  “second  letter”  from  Father  that  has  been 
lost.] 

In  1879  I  was  in  my  youthful  vigor  and  now,  alas!  I  have 
grown  old  and  rheumatic,  my  fingers  stiffened  by  the  cold 
of  Arctic  winters,  tremble  —  my  hair  has  turned  gray  with 
age  and  trouble,  likewise  my  eyes  —  so  you  see,  my  dear,  that 
I  am  unable  to  undertake  such  a  masterpiece  . . . 

Were  I  to  tell  you  my  feelings  toward  you  —  But  no,  I 
should  not  be  able  to  tell  you  my  feelings,  for  you  would 
say  —  “Hold! !  You  accomplished  flirt! !  You  slinger  of  slang! ! 
—  Enough.”  Then  my  heart  would  be  broken  in  two  pieces  — 
one  piece  a  little  larger  than  the  other.  Then  in  consequence 
of  the  break,  the  arteries  would  fail  to  receive  their  requisite 
amount  of  gore  and  I  would  go  off  quietly  to  some  secluded 
corner  and  die.  I  would  be  buried  probably  on  “Tuesday  at 
two  o’clock.”  You  would  attend  the  funeral,  heave  a  sigh  or 
two,  drop  a  tear  or  two,  but  alas!  evening  would  find  you  — 
flirting  with  Jack  Allen.  Here  endeth  the  first  lesson. 

I  found  the  eagle  claw  and  will  send  it  to  you  . . . 

Believe  me  your  sincere  friend, 

H.  E.  Talbott 

Whether  or  not  because  of  Harry  Talbott’s  return  into 
Kitty’s  awareness,  it  was  at  this  time  that  a  long-standing 
"near  engagement’’  of  hers  finally  did  come  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion.  Throughout  her  diaries  from  Boarding  School  days 
until  now  there  are  frequent  "goodbye  forevers”  being  said 
to  the  no  doubt  sadly  confused  Frank  Fowler;  but  in  1885 
Kitty  writes  of  a  decision  that  was  decisive. 

After  my  return  from  Cincinnati,  a  final  break  of  my  affair 
with  Frank  came  about.  It  was  hard,  of  course,  to  shatter 
the  hopes  of  years,  and  to  close  the  book,  but  after  prayer- 
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ful  consideration,  I  deemed  it  wise.  We  seemed  unsuited  to 
each  other  and  unable  to  yield  each  to  the  other  sufficiently. 
In  short,  I  foresaw  unhappiness.  I  was  much  reproached  by 
my  friends  and  severely  censured,  but  I  did  as  I  thought 
right  and  am  willing  to  abide  by  the  result.  If  I  have  blun¬ 
dered,  I  should  be  the  one  to  suffer. 

All  that  winter  Harry  Talbott  occupied  more  and  more 
of  her  attention;  but  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  having 
still  a  great  deal  of  fun  with  a  number  of  more  or  less  casual 
beaux.  This  unguarded  diary  notation  delights  us.  ‘ ‘Driv¬ 
ing  with  Mr.  Lee  —  a  strange  man.  If  I  don’t  get  to  know 
him,  it  won’t  be  because  I  haven’t  tried.” 

Kitty  was  high-handed  and  dictatorial  with  her  swains. 
Who  but  an  unquestioned  belle  could  request  a  beau, 
as  Mother  did  quite  frequently,  to  call  for  her  at  daylight 
and  she  would  see  him  until  8?  It  never  occurred  to  her 
that  they  would  not  come,  and  they  always  did.  With  Harry 
Talbott  there  was  a  noticeable  evaporation  of  the  high 
hand.  She  tried  to  please  him.  She  didn’t  hesitate  to  tell 
him  how  much  she  admired  him  and  that  she  hoped  he 
would  come  to  Dayton  to  see  her. 

Harry  left  for  the  Northwest  again  in  March  of  that  year. 
He  came  to  Dayton  to  say  good-bye  upon  a  cold  and  blus¬ 
tery  afternoon.  She  hated  to  have  him  go  and  she  tried  to 
understand  his  eagerness,  in  spite  of  his  undeniable  feeling 
for  her,  to  be  off  and  about  his  work.  His  letters  to  her  from 
Dakota  during  the  next  weeks  were  reassuring  as  to  the 
state  of  his  affections  and  also  they  increased  her  compre¬ 
hension  of  his  world,  so  much  larger  a  world  than  hers. 

Minnewauken,  April  1,  ’85 
Dakota 

My  dear  Kit: 

Received  your  letters  and  am  hungry  for  more  —  yes,  more 
than  hungry.  Last  night  I  waited  at  the  post  office  until  mid- 


night  —  waiting  for  the  mail  —  the  stage  being  delayed  by 
high  water  in  the  Cheyenne  River.  Then  after  waiting  I  was 
more  than  repaid  by  receiving  a  letter  and  the  letter  I  wanted 
too  —  that  is,  it  was  written  by  the  person  I  wanted  most  to 
hear  from. 

I  don’t  know  just  what  I  will  do  if  your  letters  drop  off  in 
numbers  or  in  length,  because  you  know  it  is  pretty  hard 
lines  to  drop  back  to  skimmed  milk  after  being  fed  on  cream 
for  a  while. 

There  is  little  or  no  railroad  building  to  be  done  here 
this  season  and  I  don’t  know  just  what  I  shall  do  this  sum¬ 
mer.  I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  the  way  business  has 
opened  up  out  here  this  spring.  I  expect  to  turn  all  my 
property  here  into  cash  soon  and  if  I  am  successful,  I  may 
put  it  into  cattle  —  and  Howard  and  I  start  a  cattle  ranch 
together.  Of  course  that  is  a  matter  of  speculation  as  yet, 
but  it  may  materialize.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  surest  and 
quickest  way  to  make  money,  and  at  the  present  writing, 
money  making  is  my  only  object  in  life  —  that  and  to  receive 
letters  from  home  and  from  you. 

R.R.  building  is  a  good  business  but  the  trouble  is,  it  is 
not  steady  and  there  is  a  great  risk  in  it.  What  would  you 
think  of  me  as  a  ranch  man  —  raising  cattle  and  selling  fat 
steers.  Aye  —  there’s  the  rub,  whether  it  is  better  to  hold 
up  a  small  pair  and  draw  to  your  hand  or  stand  pat  and 
bluff.  Another  month  will  decide  in  just  which  way  I  will 
serve  the  Lord  and  in  the  meantime  I  shall  lay  for  a  tender¬ 
foot  with  more  money  than  brains  and  sell  out  to  him  .  .  . 

Your  letters  are  like  a  patch  of  Florida  in  the  midst  of  a 
Manitoba  blizzard  . . . 


April  12,  1885 

My  dear  Kit: 

Howard  and  I  spent  today  down  among  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation  trying  to  buy  some  ponies  but  we  failed  to 
find  any  that  suited  us.  I  thought  of  you  very  often  and  of 
how  interested  you  would  be  in  many  of  the  incidents  of 
the  day  as  we  drove  into  the  first  village.  Every  man,  squaw, 
papoose  and  dog  came  out  of  their  tepees  and  stared  at  us, 
all  in  silence  except  the  dogs. 
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Courting  Days  of  the  Hours  and  Talbotts 

Brother  and  sister  married  brother  and  sister 
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Through  our  interpreter  we  told  them  we  had  come  to 
purchase  some  ponies,  but  no  word  or  motion  from  them. 
Finally  after  repeating  our  intention  several  times,  one  of 
the  men  pointed  to  a  pony,  about  as  old  as  I  am,  and  said  he 
would  sell  that  one.  The  price  he  asked  was  double  the 
ordinary  value  of  a  good  pony,  and  I  was  at  a  loss  to  under¬ 
stand  why  these  Indians,  who  are  generally  eager  for  a  trade, 
were  so  unwilling  to  sell.  Then  a  happy  thought  struck  me. 
I  told  our  interpreter  to  ask  them  when  they  had  last  re¬ 
ceived  their  rations  from  the  Government.  The  reply  was 
“yesterday.”  Then  I  knew  it  was  no  use  to  try  to  buy  any 
ponies.  The  Indians  had  just  received  their  rations  and 
with  their  stomachs  as  tight  as  the  head  of  a  drum  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  world  and  wouldn’t  sell  anything.  So  we  took 
a  twenty  mile  drive  through  the  reservation  and  then  back 
to  Minnewauken  in  time  for  supper  . . . 

She  wrote  to  him  with  unusual  humility. 

Whenever  I  am  alone,  my  thoughts  fly  very  quickly  to 
the  “Land  of  the  Setting  Sun”  and  I  wonder  much  where 
you  are  and  what  you  are  doing  and  of  what  thinking.  I  al¬ 
most  envy  you  the  perfect  freedom  of  life  untrammeled  by 
the  rules  and  regulations  imposed  by  the  social  world  .  .  . 
Hope  for  a  letter  tomorrow.  When  it  comes  to  be  Sunday 
and  Monday,  I  get  pretty  anxious  about  the  mails.  You  have 
been  so  lovely  and  good  about  writing  me  and  I  appreciate 
it  more  than  you  know,  because  I  remember  how  you  hate 
to  write  letters,  but  I’m  always  wanting  more. 

Yours 

Katharine 

The  Land  of  the  Setting  Sun  provided  her  with  a  totally 
new  experience  by  being  also  the  land  of  silence. 

It  has  been  two  weeks  today  since  I  received  a  letter  from 
H.  E.  T. 

July  4th.  Harry’s  birthday.  I  am  afraid  bye  and  bye  I  will 
lose  confidence  in  ordinary  friendship. 
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This  is  the  last  reference  she  makes  to  Harry  for  several 
months.  Her  pride  forbade  her  mentioning,  even  in  her 
diary,  her  wounded  and  puzzled  feelings. 

In  the  summer  of  1 885  she  went  with  Grampsie  to  New¬ 
port,  where  she  swam  in  the  ocean  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life.  Home  again  in  Dayton,  there  was  a  camping  trip,  there 
were  picnics,  drives,  church  socials  and  dances  —  and  no 
reference  whatever  to  the  young  man  in  the  Northwest. 
Instead  there  are  mentions  of  George  Lee  and  soon  the 
inevitable  entry:  “We  may  as  well  stop.  It  is  not  fair  to 
either  of  us.  If  I  have  been  the  cause  of  sorrow  I  have  deep¬ 
est  regret.” 

That  fall  Lily  Talbott  visited  the  Houks  in  Dayton. 
Mother  was  exceedingly  fond  of  Lill  —  though  once  she 
could  not  refrain  from  confiding  to  her  diary  that  it  made 
her  very  sad  to  see  Lill  and  Thrus  together.  We  can’t  tell 
whether  Kitty’s  pang  was  from  seeing  her  own  adored 
brother  in  love  or  from  the  wish  that  Lily  Talbott’s  brother 
was  not  absent.  When  this  brother  did  come  home  from 
the  Northwest,  that  winter,  he  and  Kitty  knew  at  last  that 
their  devotion  to  each  other  was  the  foundation  of  both 
their  lives.  It  may  seem  a  little  intrusive,  even  now,  for  us 
to  try  and  tell  their  love  story;  but  it  was  the  foundation 
of  our  lives,  too,  since  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  their 
children  and  to  be  brought  up  in  their  house.  It  is  amusing 
for  us  to  realize  that  a  complaint  she  had  to  make  of  him,  a 
complaint  that  recurred  for  forty  or  more  years,  began  at 
the  very  beginning.  She  naturally  was  never  really  able  to 
understand  that  writing  letters  was  not  easy  for  him,  since 
for  her  it  was  as  easy  as  breathing. 

Yet  in  1 886,  when  she  was  again  in  Nashville,  it  is  Harry 
who  writes  to  her,  “I  will  buckle  on  my  six  shooter  and 
clean  out  the  Post  Office  if  I  don’t  receive  a  letter  tomor¬ 
row!”  For  a  moment  she  may  have  felt  that  her  insatiable 


thirst  for  letters  was  going  to  be  equalled.  Two  days  later, 
however,  her  diary  sputters:  “No  letter  from  Harry.  His 
doings  shall  never  be  of  more  importance  to  me  than  mine 
to  him,  so  I  will  await  his  pleasure,  and  he  shall  have  every 
opportunity  to  await  mine.” 

What  matter,  though,  if  Father  did  not  write  often  — 
that  is,  every  day,  which  was  Mother’s  conception  of  often 
—  if  when  he  did  write,  it  was  like  this? 

You  sent  me  all  your  life’s  love.  I  receive  it  with  open 
arms,  and  I  send  you  my  thanks  for  it;  but,  sweetheart,  if 
you  should  find  any  more  of  your  love  lying  around,  or  you 
should  discover  you  had  missed  any,  please  send  it  right 
along  because  I  want  it  all  —  and  in  case  after  you  had  sent 
all  —  and  were  not  too  tired  —  couldn’t  you  cultivate  some 
and  send  that  too,  at  the  first  opportunity?  Yes,  I  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  I  am  a  hog  in  that  particular  direction. 

Mine  you  have  and  you  always  will  have  it,  or  as  Virgil 
beautifully  writes,  “While  the  shadows  traverse  the  convex 
sides  of  the  mountains  and  while  rivers  flow  in  their  chan¬ 
nels,  so  long  will  my  love  be  yours.” 

Them’s  my  sentiments  —  Sweetheart. 

Yrs. 

H. 


\ 
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The  stimulation  of  the  imagination, 
the  building  of  castles  in  the  air,  is  one 
of  the  great  sources  of  joy  that  many 
people  overlook  entirely.  —K.H.T. 


During  the  next  summer  Harry  Talbott  wrote  more 
letters  than  he  ever  had  before  —  or  since;  and  as  for  Kit, 
her  writing  was  torrential.  In  1886  he  was  fairly  nearby, 
working  in  Ciilcinnati  for  the  Cincinnati,  Lebanon  and 
Northern  Railway.  After  his  experiences  in  the  Northwest 
he  had  no  great  liking  for  this  tamer  job;  nor  did  he  like 
his  boss. 

Raber  has  money  and  needs  an  Engineer.  I  have  no  money 
and  an  Engineer’s  services  to  dispose  of  for  cash  so  I  guess 
we  will  come  to  terms  and  I  will  stay  here.  Mother  and 
Father  want  me  to  stay  at  home  and  say  it  is  my  duty  to  stay 
here.  There  is  much  to  be  done  —  new  piers  for  bridges  and 
new  bridges.  Raber  asked  me  yesterday  if  I  would  take 
charge  of  the  engineering  work  on  the  belt  railroad  and  I 
said  I  would. 

Kit  congratulates  him  soon  upon  ‘'getting  on  nicely  with 
Mr.  Raber,’ ’  adding  “Remember  your  promise  not  to  swear 
at  him  must  hold  good.  Surely  the  discipline  is  not  a  bad 
thing  for  you  anyway.” 


Harry  replies: 


Raber  jumped  on  everybody  about  the  offices  this  afternoon 
but  myself  and  wanted  to  jump  on  me  but  there  was  blood 
in  my  eye  and  he  saw  it  —  candidly,  sweetheart,  if  he  had 
abused  me  as  he  did  some  of  the  officers  of  the  road  I  would 
most  certainly  have  jumped  down  his  throat  and  kicked  him 
inside  out  ...  If  I  am  so  kept  by  business  as  to  be  unable  to 
get  away  to  see  you  will  you  be  home  by  the  ist  of  Septem¬ 
ber?  .  .  .  Some  day  you  and  I  will  enjoy  looking  back  and 
laughing  together  at  Raber’s  tricks  .  .  .  Better  it  is,  sweet¬ 
heart,  to  be  waiting  for  something  than  to  have  nothing  to 
wait  for. 

Mother,  at  this  time,  was  visiting  in  the  East.  She  went 
to  Chatauqua  with  Thruston  and  then  with  Yannie  to 
Clavernack,  New  York,  to  visit  eastern  relatives.  Kitty’s 
constant  stream  of  letters  to  Harry  are  laden  with  wishes 
to  exchange  the  separating  present  for  the  future  but  also 
contain  lively  descriptions  of  everything  under  the  sun. 
Mother,  being  Mother,  wasn’t  missing  a  thing  if  she  could 
help  it,  even  if  her  love  was  far  away.  She  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  horse-and-buggy  days  plus:  — 

We  were  driving  behind  a  pair  of  bang-tail  bay  horses  my 
cousin  Van  Ness  is  very  proud  of  ...  We  took  the  horses  in 
a  light,  high,  English  cart  of  some  kind  —  I  on  the  high  coach¬ 
man  seat,  swinging  the  whip  with  the  long  lash  and  Van 
Ness  beside  me  holding  my  parasol.  We  looked  very  swell, 
I  can  tell  you,  as  we  started  down  the  drive,  the  near  horse 
prancing  and  plunging,  just  enough  to  make  it  interesting 
to  the  driver. 

She  did  get  home  early  in  September,  and  the  engage¬ 
ment  was  announced  or,  as  she  put  it,  “acknowledged.” 
Shortly  afterward  she  found  it  necessary  to  take  music  les¬ 
sons  from  Professor  Foley  in  Cincinnati.  Even  though  the 
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location  of  this  teacher  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Mother’s  revived  interest  in  musical  education,  it  is  true 
too  that  now,  perhaps  because  she  was  both  consciously 
and  unconsciously  content,  she  felt  free  as  never  before 
to  devote  herself  to  music  for  its  own  sake. 

She  sang  and  she  practised  and  she  looked  forward.  Like 
many  another  girl  who  has  made  her  great  decision  and 
would  not  change  it  for  the  world,  she  also  gave  an  occa¬ 
sional  glance  over  her  shoulder  at  the  fancy  free  days  gone 
forever: 

Just  home  from  the  Princeton  Glee  Club  concert  with  Dock 
and  enjoyed  it  much,  and  Oh,  how  I  did  want  to  be  sixteen 
and  knee  deep  in  a  crowd  like  that  —  Whew!!  Still  I’m  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  past  all  that  and  I  expect  I  am  in  a  very  great 
measure.  Still  so  many  dress  suits  and  so  many  susceptible 
youths  stir  me  up  not  a  little! 

That  February  Harry  Talbott  got  a  job  with  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  and  Eastern  Railway  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  a 
year.  He  gave  Kitty  her  engagement  ring.  They  sensibly 
planned  to  wait  until  autumn  to  be  married;  then  he  left 
for  Joliet,  Illinois,  his  headquarters,  though  his  actual  work 
was  on  construction  both  east  and  west  from  there.  Toward 
the  end  of  March  he  wrote  very  sensibly: 

As  things  look  now,  I  believe  it  would  be  foolish  to  be  sepa¬ 
rated  from  each  other  until  fall  when  there  is  no  reason  that 
I  can  think  of  except  my  poverty  why  we  should  not  be  mar¬ 
ried  this  spring.  Besides  I  may  not  have  a  job  next  fall.  This 
work  will  be  like  all  railroad  work  —  subject  to  collapse,  and 
then  we  could  not  be  married,  whereas  if  we  are  already 
married  it  will  be  all  right ...  I  have  only  a  couple  hundred 
dollars  ahead  now  and  by  June  will  have  a  couple  more.  I 
guess  that  will  see  us  through  and  during  the  summer  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  lay  by  as  much  more  in  case  I  am  out 
of  work  next  winter. 
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When  we  think  of  Father’s  business  career  we  are  likely 
to  think  either  of  his  railroad  pioneering  or  of  his  later 
big  construction  jobs,  after  he  had  become  established. 
This  is  probably  because  most  of  the  men  we  knew  who 
worked  with  him  spoke  always  of  him  as  “the  Chief’’  and 
remember  the  later  days.  So  we  tend  to  overlook  the  pre¬ 
carious  years  of  jobs  that  went  from  month  to  month,  even 
from  week  to  week,  and  were  always  “subject  to  collapse.” 
Before  their  marriage,  and  indeed  for  long  after,  Mother 
sometimes  felt  that  Father  was  too  much  absorbed  in  his 
work,  too  ambitious.  Of  course,  she,  thanks  to  Grampsie, 
had  really  escaped  much  very  harsh  knowledge  about 
money.  Father’s  experience  had  been  different. 

His  grandfather,  Joseph  Talbott,  as  we  have  seen,  went 
bankrupt;  then  lost  his  gamble  on  a  fortune  in  the  Gold 
Rush.  Dad  knew  how  Littler  Talbott  had  struggled  to  sup¬ 
port  not  only  his  own  wife  and  children  but  also  his  parents 
and  sisters;  and  Dad  remembered  the  Panic  of  1873  that 
had  prevented  his  going  east  to  college.  No  wonder  Harry 
Talbott  thought  money-making  somewhat  essential! 

He  expresses  his  philosophy  to  Mother,  not  long  before 
their  marriage: 

First  of  all  comes  Love  —  Yannie  said  so  —  and  Yannie  has 
a  great  head.  I  quite  agree  with  her.  Love  will  always  be  first 
and  foremost.  But  she  said  nothing  of  what  comes  second 
and  third.  How  will  charity  in  thought  and  deed  do  for 
No.  2?  And  next  comes  money-making  —  because  —  I  don’t 
know  just  why,  but  I  am  sure  money-making  must  come  in 
pretty  early  in  the  deal. 

The  letters  between  the  two  during  the  rest  of  that  spring 
discuss  bridesmaids  and  groomsmen  and  flowers  and  “the 
ring”  and  how  he  will  have  his  “vest  made  in  Chicago.” 
Over  and  over  he  thinks  he  may  be  able  to  come  to  Dayton 
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for  a  visit;  then  business  forces  him  to  put  it  off.  She  of 
course  is  involved  in  gifts,  lists  of  wedding  guests,  all  sorts 
of  plans  that  seem  to  her  of  much  more  consequence  than 
the  laying  of  track  or  the  spanning  of  bridges. When,  finally, 
he  writes  that  instead  of  arriving  a  week  or  two  before  the 
great  date,  June  yth,  he  can  come  only  a  few  days  ahead, 
she  sends  him  this: 

My  dear  Mr.  Talbott: 

I  have  just  addressed  cards  inviting  you  to  my  wedding, 
and  I  am  hoping  that  business  will  not  be  so  urgent  but  that 
you  may  be  able  to  come.  Perhaps  I  flatter  myself  as  to  the 
interest  you  may  have  in  me  and  in  my  affairs,  but  you  see 
I  am  presuming  upon  old  acquaintance.  Should  you  con¬ 
sent  to  honor  us  with  your  presence,  I  beg  you  will  send 
word,  that  we  may  meet  you  at  the  depot,  and  do  all  in  our 
power  to  show  you  our  appreciation  of  your  coming. 

Sincerely  your  friend 

K.  H. 
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There  is  no  quality  of  life  more  to  be 
desired  and  cultivated  than  happiness. 
Radiate  it.  It  is  most  contagious,  and  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  and  privilege  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  world’s  store  of  it. 

-K.H.T. 


10 

A 

±\.  few  days  before  the  wedding  one  of  those  dreadfully 
pointless  tragedies  happened.  Mother’s  Uncle  Fowler  Stod¬ 
dard  was  leaving  his  office  for  lunch,  and,  as  he  stepped  to 
the  sidewalk,  a  man  ran  past  him.  Several  shots  were  heard, 
and  one  bullet,  by  fantastic  mischance,  ricocheted,  hit 
Uncle  Fowler  in  the  heart,  killed  him  instantly.  Yannie, 
Cramps,  all  the  family,  were  devoted  to  Fowler,  who  had 
married  Yannie’s  half-sister,  Bessie  Lowe.  A  big  wedding 
for  Mother  was  now  out  of  the  question;  yet  Father  was 
due  back  in  Joliet  in  three  days.  They  decided  to  be  mar¬ 
ried  very  quietly,  at  home,  in  the  evening,  on  the  big  porch 
at  Runnymede. 

The  day  had  been  one  of  Dayton’s  scorching  ones.  We 
all  know  what  they’re  like!  At  six,  however,  a  thunderstorm 
brought  a  sudden  hard  rain.  The  air  was  cool  and  still,  the 
sky  cloudless,  when  the  family  and  a  few  close  friends  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  porch.  Mother  wore  the  satin  dress  trimmed 
with  white  lilacs  that  we  all  know  from  her  wedding  pic¬ 
ture.  She  also  wore  beautiful  Aunt  Ida’s  rosepoint  veil. 
Mother’s  daughters  and  granddaughters  have  all  worn  this 
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exquisite  veil  for  our  weddings,  and  recently  several  grand¬ 
daughters-in-law  have  delighted  us  by  wearing  it  when  they 
have  joined  our  family. 

On  that  June  evening  in  1887  we  are  sure  there  was  un¬ 
usual  warmth  in  the  usual  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
to  the  smiling  bride  and  the  high-collared,  blue-eyed  bride¬ 
groom  as  the  moon  rose  over  “the  Hill.”  The  “going  away” 
was  attended  by  the  touch  of  comedy  that  inevitably  went 
with  Mother.  She  and  Father  had  not  consulted  each  other 
about  their  traveling  garments,  and  each  got  quite  a  jolt 
when  they  met  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  saw  that  the 
other  wore  a  suit  of  identical  grey  shepherds’  plaid  mate¬ 
rial.  The  mercifully  brief  fad  of  the  1 930s  for  husbands  and 
wives  to  dress  as  twins  hadn’t  been  thought  of  then! 

Kit  and  Harry  Talbott  survived  the  interest  roused  by 
their  matching  honeymoon  clothes;  they  also  survived  the 
expensive  grandeur  of  the  bridal  suite  in  the  “best  hotel” 
in  Detroit  where  they  spent  the  three  days  of  their  honey¬ 
moon.  Then  they  settled  down  at  the  Hotel  Royal  in  Joliet; 
Father  was  back  at  work,  and  Mother  was  by  no  means 
dreaming  the  hours  away  in  idleness. 

She  quickly  became  an  active  part  of  the  community;  she 
always  did  of  any  community,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
she  did  was  to  visit  the  Joliet  Penitentiary.  Soon  she  was 
singing  there  regularly  on  Sundays.  Someone  once  said  of 
Mother,  “She  is  so  loyal  that  any  friend  of  hers  would  have 
to  make  a  determined  effort  to  be  objectionable  before  her 
championage  would  be  lost.”  There’s  a  Joliet  story  that 
illustrates  this  quality  in  her.  One  day  she  remarked  to  the 
Warden  of  the  Penitentiary,  “I  have  become  so  fond  of  that 
dear  old  man  sitting  there  —  that  one  with  the  white  beard 
and  kind  blue  eyes.  He  seems  so  religious  and  has  such  a 
real  appreciation  of  music.  I’ve  often  wondered  what  mis¬ 
carriage  of  justice  could  have  brought  him  here.” 
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“The  high-collared  blue-eyed  bridegroom” 


“Mother  wore  the  satin  dress  trimmed  with  white  lilacs” 


“Mrs.  Talbott,”  the  Warden  said,  “some  years  ago  that 
‘dear  old  man’  chopped  his  wife  to  pieces  with  an  ax!” 

“Well,”  said  Mother,  rocked  slightly  back  on  her  heels 
but  with  her  fists  still  up,  “some  women  can  be  very  irri¬ 
tating.” 

Mother  not  only  sang  solos  at  the  Joliet  Penitentiary,  she 
joined  in  a  mixed  quartet  consisting  of  herself  and  another 
feminine  visitor,  a  soprano,  and  two  vocalizing  prisoners. 
She  also  organized  a  choir  of  the  prisoners.  The  interesting 
friends  she  made  in  prison  provided  her  with  material  for 
many  of  the  dialect  stories  she  later  loved  to  tell.  Mother 
was  a  born  mimic.  In  particular  we  remember  her  tale  about 
the  Joliet  Irishman  who  had  a  weakness  for  watches  —  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  musical  “repeater”  watches  then  fashion¬ 
able.  “Sure  and  it’s  not  here  in  no  penitentiary  I’d  be  to¬ 
day,”  Mother  would  quote  her  friend,  “only  the  bad  luck  of 
it’s  bein’  noon  whin  I  happened  to  meet  up  with  Officer 
Casey.  Wasn’t  I  walkin’  the  street  as  aisy  as  you  please,  not 
thinkin’  of  objectin’  to  a  friendly  word  with  Casey  or  any 
other  cop  that  might  be  in  it.  ‘And  how’s  your  good  wife, 
Officer?’  I  was  politely  askin’  him,  whin  ping  ping  ping  be¬ 
gun  goin’  off  twelve  times  in  me  trousers  pockets.  ‘And  your 
six  children  is  all  well,  I  hopes,’  I  says,  walkin’  off  careless- 
like  while  pungpung  pnng  commenced  strikin’  noon  in  the 
bottom  of  me  vest.  At  that,  if  ting  ting  ting  hadn’t  started 
up  up  me  sleeve 

Of  course  it  was  the  way  Mother  told  it! 

Another  Joliet  tale  reminds  us  how  adept  she  was  at 
creating  what  she  loved  to  describe  as  “atmosphere.”  Wher¬ 
ever  she  was  —  in  a  hotel  room,  a  cabin,  even  a  tent  —  pic¬ 
tures,  vases  of  flowers,  gayly  colored  blotters,  would  appear 
from  nowhere,  and  the  place  was  hers.  She  adored  moving 
furniture!  She  had  a  sure  quick  eye,  knew  exactly  what  she 
wanted  and  in  five  minutes  she  could  achieve  a  look  of 


comfort,  and  of  style  too,  with  the  most  unpromising  con¬ 
glomeration  of  material.  She  would  make  sure  that  a  com¬ 
fortable  chair  had  a  standing-lamp  beside  it  and  a  smoking- 
table  conveniently  adjacent.  (The  fact  that,  as  often  hap¬ 
pened,  there  was  no  possible  way  of  attaching  the  light  to 
any  electric  socket  in  the  world  in  no  way  dampened  her 
pleasure  in  the  effect  of  coziness.)  When  she  used,  many 
years  later,  to  visit  her  married  sons  and  daughters,  her 
esthetic  eye  would  begin  to  rove  before  she  had  even  taken 
off  her  hat.  Sometimes  she  would  restrain  herself  till  she 
had  asked  how  her  grandchildren  were;  but  very  soon  the 
words  we  were  expecting  came:  “Darling,  have  you  ever 
thought  of  putting  the  piano  where  the  sofa  is  and  the  sofa 
by  the  window  instead  of  the  desk,  and  the  desk  — ” 

We  might  laugh  and  we  might  complain,  but  she  was 
right  more  often  than  we  liked  to  admit. 

In  Joliet,  when  Mother  and  Father  moved  from  the 
Hotel  Royal  to  a  boarding  house,  Mother  lost  no  time  in 
accomplishing  “atmosphere.”  Father  was  out  on  the  road 
the  day  she  moved;  he  had  sent  some  men  from  the  office  to 
carry  her  possessions  from  the  hotel.  By  the  time  he  came 
home,  which  was  very  late  that  night,  pink  curtains  were 
hung  and  Mother’s  pride  and  joy,  a  china  oil  lamp  with  a 
pink  shade,  was  lighted  in  the  window.  Before  dawn  Father 
was  up  and  gone  again.  The  landlady,  Mrs.  Scott,  was 
something  of  a  cynic,  thought  she  knew  “funny  business” 
when  she  saw  it.  She  rapped  on  the  door  of  Mother’s  room, 
declared  she  ran  a  refined  house  and  that  she  knew  the 
gentleman  who  had  called  so  late  the  night  before  had  not 
left  till  daylight.  When  Mother  realized  the  nature  of  Mrs. 
Scott’s  suspicion,  she  flew  out  of  the  house,  got  the  boys 
from  the  office  to  come  straight  back  and  help  her;  then, 
haughtily  carrying  the  china  lamp  herself,  she  found  a 
room  on  the  other  side  of  town.  When  Father  came  home 
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that  night  to  Mrs.  Scott’s  boarding  house,  he  was  informed 
that  Mother  had  left  in  a  huff,  Mrs.  Scott  neither  knew  nor 
cared  for  where. 

Father  tramped  the  streets  of  Joliet,  getting  madder  and 
madder.  Finally  he  sighted  the  pink  curtains  illumined  by 
the  china  lamp  in  the  window.  He  banged  upon  the  door, 
threw  down  his  hat  and  shouted,  “My  God,  Kit,  next  time 
you  move  won’t  you  please  tell  me  where  you’re  going!” 

Mother  paid  one  short  visit  home  to  Runnymede  dur¬ 
ing  that  first  summer  of  her  married  life.  She  described  it, 
to  Father: 

I  wonder  if  there  was  ever  another  such  home-coming.  It 
was  all  a  grand  success.  Thrus  met  me;  got  into  the  train 
long  before  it  came  into  the  depot,  and  was  wild  with  joy. 
We  made  a  bee  line  for  the  buggy  and  kissed  every  other 
step.  I  don’t  know  what  by-standers  must  have  thought  of 
us  .  .  .  When  we  got  to  the  steps,  I  heard  Papa’s  voice  and 
heard  Harry  Stoddard  talking  to  him.  We  came  across  the 
grass  ...  I  slipped  up  close  behind  Papa  and  said  “Hello  Pop” 
and  I  wish  you  had  seen  him.  He  was  wild!  Hugged  me  — 
then  held  me  off  to  look  at  me  —  said  “Why,  Puss!!!  Upon 
my  word!”  then  grabbed  me  again;  couldn’t  say  much  be¬ 
cause  he  choked  up  every  time  he  tried  to  speak.  Then  he 
said,  “Where’s  Harry?”  I  never  had  an  idea  how  he  missed 
me  till  I  got  here.  He  followed  me  around  every  minute 
saying  “O  —  Puss,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  delighted  I  am!”  Then 
I  went  to  find  Yannie.  Thrus  went  with  me  .  .  .  She  looked 
at  me  —  blinked  —  rubbed  her  eyes  and  looked  again  —  shook 
herself  and  looked  again  until  Dock  and  I  both  howled,  and 
then  she  said  “Why,  Kitty!!  I’m  surprised  most  to  pieces  — 
Praise  the  Lord!”  —  and  then  it  was  her  turn  to  hug  and 
kiss  and  most  have  a  fit.  In  a  minute  Papa  came  —  wanted  to 
know  all  about  you.  I  told  him  about  the  dump  cars  and  he 
was  delighted.  Said  he  thought  it  so  good  of  you  to  let  me 
come  home,  and  after  about  fifteen  minutes,  said  “Now  let’s 
go  and  have  some  music.  I’m  sick  for  some  music.”  So  we 
came  downstairs  and  I  sang  for  about  an  hour. 


We  are  not  astonished  that  Father  replied:  “I  was  aw¬ 
fully  homesick  when  I  read  of  your  surprising  Gramp  and 
Yannie.” 

In  March,  1888,  Mother  returned  again  to  Runnymede, 
for  a  longer  visit  when  Harold,  the  first  of  her  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  was  born;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  time  that  Father 
worked  in  Joliet  she  was  with  him,  enjoying  every  moment 
of  his  strenuous  life  as  well  as  her  own. 

To  understate  the  case,  there  was  competition  between 
the  young  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  A.  in  the  1 880s.  The  Michi¬ 
gan  Central,  for  example,  felt  so  little  affection  for  the 
Elgin,  Joliet  and  Eastern  that  it  refused  to  let  the  Elgin 
cross  its  tracks  in  order  to  lay  a  necessary  siding.  Father 
wired  his  Chicago  headquarters  asking  for  authority  to  go 
ahead.  The  answer,  ‘‘Lay  track  immediately,”  was  all  he 
needed.  Nat  Clunet  told  us  what  happened.  (This  was  the 
year  that  Nat,  with  his  shock  of  red  hair,  first  began  to  work 
for  Father,  as  rodman,  and  stayed  with  him  for  twenty-six 
years.) 

“The  Chief  came  to  my  room,”  Nat  said.  “  ‘There’ll  be 
fighting  tonight.  Like  to  be  in  on  it?’  he  asked  me.  ‘Sure,’ 
I  answered.” 

From  then  on  action  took  precedence  over  discussion. 
“The  Chief”  persuaded  the  town  police  to  arrest  and  take 
to  jail  the  crew  of  one  of  the  Michigan’s  locomotives  that 
had  illegally  stood  too  long  on  the  public  way  —  then  set 
three  hundred  Elgin  men  to  work  laying  track  at  speed. 
They  had  it  almost  to  the  salient  Michigan  crossing  when 
a  gang  of  Michigan  men,  also  several  hundred  strong,  got 
to  the  scene  and  there  was  indeed  “fighting  tonight”  — 
with  pick  handles  and  mauls.  When  Father’s  men  drove 
off  the  Michiganers,  they  retaliated  by  sending  down  some 
freight  cars  with  the  brake  dogs  broken  off,  to  block  the 
crossing. 
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“The  Chief,”  Nat  said,  “guessed  what  they’d  be  up  to  as 
quick  as  they  thought  of  it.”  He  had  the  Elgin  men  pile 
enough  ties  on  the  tracks  to  wreck  the  runaway  cars  well 
above  the  crossing. 

Next  day  a  trustee  of  the  Elgin  came  to  inspect  and 
seemed  rather  surprised  to  find  the  Chief’s  new  siding  com¬ 
pletely  laid.  “Would  you  have  shed  blood,  Talbott,  to 
make  that  crossing?”  he  asked. 

“We  did  shed  blood,  Mr.  Worchester,”  said  Father. 

Nat  told  us  this  made  the  Chief’s  reputation  and  that 
subsequently  the  Elgin  crossed  the  lines  of  sixteen  of  the 
largest  railroads  in  the  country  without  another  fight. 

There  were  also  flares  of  what  today  are  called  “labor 
troubles”  but  which  seem  to  have  been,  as  perhaps  they 
still  are,  simply  human  troubles.  Once,  when  the  pay-roll 
money  failed  to  arrive  on  time,  Father  had  a  hard  time 
with  the  men,  mostly  foreigners  and  all  tough.  Explana¬ 
tions  and  promises  finally  satisfied  all  but  one  workman 
who  was  drunk  and  so  abusive  that  the  Chief’s  patience 
ended  and  he  told  him  to  get  out  or  he’d  kick  him  down  the 
stairs.  The  fellow  left,  but  soon  came  back.  “Kick  me  down¬ 
stairs  now,  Old  Boy!”  he  said  to  Father,  “Will  you?”  Then 
he  turned,  leaned  over  and  revealed  two  sticks  of  dynamite 
protruding  from  his  hip  pockets. 

Mother  didn’t  have  quite  that  kind  of  excitement  in 
Joliet;  but  she  was  able  to  stir  up  some  of  her  own  every 
now  and  then.  We  all  remember  her  lifelong  passion  for 
fires  and  how  she  would  drop  anything  and  everything  to 
take  off  at  top  speed  whenever  the  fire  bells  sounded.  In 
Joliet,  when  Harold  was  a  baby,  she  wrote  this  account  to 
Yannie  of  one  adventure  in  following  the  engines: 

I  was  just  about  to  start  out  in  a  buggy  that  I  hooked  from 

Harry.  I  was  up  in  his  office  (to  see  him)  and  as  I  came  down¬ 
stairs,  the  fire  bells  rang,  and  when  I  spied  this  buggy,  which 
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I  knew  he  had  ordered  to  go  out  to  the  work,  I  concluded 
to  go  to  the  fire  —  so  I  piled  in  and  was  just  seated  when  he 
came  tearing  downstairs  and  told  me  to  turn  around.  “Will 
you  go  to  the  fire  with  me?”  I  wanted  to  know  as  I  was  mak¬ 
ing  the  turn.  “No,  but  I  want  my  buggy!”  he  said  and  tried 
so  hard  to  act  indifferent.  “Well,  I’m  sorry  you  won’t  go. 
Fm  going  to  the  fire!”  and  I  went.  It  was  about  eight  or  ten 
blocks  away  and  wasn’t  much  of  a  fire  but  it  was  just  as  much 
fun  because  all  the  engines  went  and  I  did  too,  so  it  was 
better  than  if  it  had  amounted  to  much.  I  came  back  to  the 
office  as  soon  as  I  had  seen  all  there  was  and  found  H.  gone. 
I  went  after  him  and  caught  him  at  the  livery  stable  just 
getting  into  another  buggy  and  he  told  me  I  was  too  late, 
and  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  me  or  my  horse  and 
buggy.  I  could  do  what  and  go  where  I  pleased.  So  I  came 
home,  nursed  the  babe,  wrote  you  and  then  for  a  long  drive, 
out  to  the  round  house  tressel  (el  or  le  —  I  don’t  know  which) 
and  got  back  just  at  dinner  time. 

We  are  reminded  of  another  “fire  story”  that  happened 
in  Dayton  when  Harold  was  about  eight  years  old,  by  then 
the  eldest  of  six  young  Talbotts.  Mother  had  told  him  she 
would  meet  him  in  town  after  school  and  bring  him  home 
in  the  buggy;  he  was  to  wait  for  her  on  the  schoolhouse 
steps.  She  was  driving  in  from  Runnymede,  moving  down 
Main  Street  at  a  smart  trot,  when  the  fire  whistles  blew. 
Then  the  engine  clattered  across  Main  at  the  corner  of 
Third,  horses’  hoofs  pounding,  smoke  pouring  from  the 
shining  smoke-stack,  bells  clanging.  Mother  wheeled  her 
horse  round,  gave  him  the  whip,  and  away  they  went  at  a 
tearing  gallop.  (Incidentally,  there  has  grown  up  a  legend 
that  this  horse,  Bob,  was  an  ex-firehorse.  He  wasn’t;  he  be¬ 
came  a  hrehorse  after  Mother  had  driven  him  for  a  while.) 

This  particular  fire  was  a  big  one,  ’way  out  in  West  Day- 
ton,  and  some  time  passed  before  Mother  could  bring  her¬ 
self  to  leave  it.  As  she  was  reluctantly  walking  back  to  her 
hitched  buggy,  she  spied  a  small  figure  darting  between 
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firemen.  “Harold!”  she  called.  “I  thought  I  told  you  to 
wait  for  me  at  school !  ” 

“Why  should  I,  Mama?  I  knew  you’d  be  here.” 

Mother,  for  once,  hadn’t  a  word  to  say. 

In  1889  Father  finished  his  work  for  the  Elgin,  Joliet 
and  Eastern  and  became  Assistant  Engineer  for  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  and  Ohio  Railway.  This  permitted  him  and  Mother, 
with  Harold,  a  baby  of  less  than  a  year,  to  move  home  again 
to  Dayton.  In  the  September  after  Father’s  and  Mother’s 
wedding,  his  sister  and  her  brother  had  been  married  to 
each  other;  and  now  Thruston  and  Lily  Houk  too  were 
at  Runnymede.  Many  of  you  must  remember  Mama  Id, 
as  we  called  her.  She  was  very  pretty;  her  eyes  were  as  blue 
as  Father’s;  she  was  gentle  and  gay  and  quick-witted.  Mama 
Id  and  Papa  Hoo  and  their  children  were  always  so  close 
to  us  that  we  can  never  think  of  them  as  relatives  so  distant 
as  Aunt,  Uncle  and  cousins. 

Looking  backward  now,  we  think  that  Runnymede  dur¬ 
ing  these  few  years  at  the  opening  of  the  decade  justly 
called  the  Gay  Nineties  must  have  hit  one  of  its  many  high 
spots,  especially  so  for  Grampsie  and  Yannie  who  were 
devoted  to  the  brother  and  sister  their  children  had  mar¬ 
ried.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  particularly  strong  bond 
between  Father  and  Grampsie.  Both  had  great  force  of 
character  and  admiring  respect  for  the  other’s  force.  Father 
soon  shared  Grampsie’s  love  for  ever  improving  Runny¬ 
mede.  He  appreciated  the  three  rooms  that  Grampsie  added 
to  the  old  house  —  furnished  and  paneled  in  carefully 
chosen  fine  woods,  one  in  white  walnut,  one  in  black  wal¬ 
nut,  and  one  in  cherry  —  and  thoroughly  understood 
Grampsie’s  pride  in  the  knowledge  that  every  board  had 
been  cut  from  trees  growing  on  the  farm  itself. 

In  the  summer  of  1889  the  first  of  Kit  and  Harry  Tal¬ 
bott’s  daughters,  your  Aunt  Daisy,  was  born,  while  earlier 
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March  1888,  Harold,  the  first  of  her  nine  children,  was  born 
In  1889,  Daisy  —  and  a  year  or  so  later,  Lill. 


in  that  year  another  little  girl,  Papa  Hoo’s  and  Mama  Id’s 
first  child,  Marianna,  had  been  born  but  lived  less  than  a 
year.  Bob  Houk  was  born  in  1 890,  a  few  months  before  your 
Aunt  Lill.  For  Yannie  and  Grampsie  this  time  at  Runny- 
mede  must  have  been  very  like  living  again  through  their 
own  young  married  years.  In  spite  of  much  to  do,  Yannie 
still  kept  her  two  hours  a  day  uninterrupted,  bless  her!  but 
now  the  books  that  she  studied  most  were  the  Bible  and 
Science  and  Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures  by  Mary 
Baker  Eddy. 

Christian  Science’s  proclamation  of  the  reality  of  Good 
and  the  unreality  of  Evil  made  a  strong  appeal  to  Eliza 
Houk.  Her  daughter,  Daisy  Mead,  who  was  very  like  Yan¬ 
nie,  had  already  become  a  convinced  follower  of  Mrs. 
Eddy;  and  now  Christian  Science  became  almost  the  most 
important  thing  in  Yannie’s  and  Mama  Day’s  lives.  Gramp¬ 
sie  and  the  other  members  of  the  family,  Meads,  Houks, 
and  Talbotts,  accepted  this  religion  in  varying  degrees, 
according  to  their  various  natures.  Mother,  for  example, 
never  read  so  extensively  or  inquired  so  deeply  into  the 
theory  as  did  Yannie  and  Mama  Day;  but  the  practice  of 
Christian  Science  became  Katharine  Talbott’s  convinced 
habit  of  life.  We  children  were  brought  up  to  believe  that 
ill  health  or  unhappiness  was  due  to  error  in  our  own 
thinking. 

We  wish  that  the  period  of  the  two  young  families, 
Houks  and  Talbotts,  being  together  at  Grampsie’s  and 
Yannie’s  Runnymede  might  have  lasted  longer;  but  after 
little  more  than  a  year,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  sent 
Father  to  Virginia,  near  Richmond,  to  lay  out  a  new  rail¬ 
road.  The  venture  is  epitomized  for  us  by  this  patter  be¬ 
tween  Grampsie  and  your  Uncle  Harold: 

“What  is  your  name?”  Mr.  Houk  would  ask  his  grandson. 

“Harold  Talbott.” 
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“Where  is  your  father?” 

“In  de  mountains.” 

“What  does  he  do?” 

“Build  railroads.” 

“What  is  he?” 

“An  engineer.” 

“What  are  you?” 

“Son  of  an  engineer.” 

“What  does  he  drive?” 

6  <nn  i  >  y 

1  wo  mules. 

“What  do  they  do?” 

“Kick  like  the  debbil!” 

Then  the  little  boy  and  his  grandfather  would  laugh 
their  hardest,  while  the  ladies  of  the  family  encouraged  the 
mirth  by  pretending  to  be  shocked  by  the  strong  language. 

It  was  a  trial  for  Mother,  having  Father  “in  de  moun¬ 
tains”  so  much  of  the  time.  The  separation  of  these  two 
people  who  cared  so  terribly  for  each  other  was  hard  on 
both  of  them.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says  — 

Harold’s  picture  in  my  locket  is  becoming  worn.  I  must 
have  a  glass  for  it.  Twill  send  you  the  little  rim  and  you  may 
get  the  glass  and  send  it  to  me.  I  open  the  locket  about  ten 
times  a  day. 

Harry  Talbott  was  at  Runnymede  when  Daisy  was  born; 
but  when  Lill  was  born  Mother  had  to  be  alone;  he  couldn’t 
be  with  her.  His  work  was  difficult  and  absorbing: 

The  line  runs  through  a  very  rough  country  .  .  .  Several 
tunnels  and  big  viaducts  .  .  .  one  will  be  go  feet  high,  400 
feet  long  ...  I  returned  to  Covington  last  night  after  a  long, 
hard  trip.  The  weather  is  just  about  freezing,  for  four  days 
it  has  rained  or  snowed  all  the  time.  We  are  all  tired  out 
with  working  in  the  rain  and  snow  and  sleeping  in  damp 
blankets. 

We  pitched  camp  Friday  ten  miles  above  here  in  a  field 
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Mother  with  Dad’s  engineering  gang  in  the  Virginia  mountains 


with  six  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground  and  twelve  inches  of 
mud  under  the  snow.  ’Most  all  of  the  boys  had  city  shoes,  and 
the  rocks  and  snows  have  utterly  destroyed  them.  I  drove  in 
last  night  to  get  mail,  write  letters  and  secure  a  supply  of 
shoes,  arctics,  etc.,  for  the  boys  .  .  bad  weather  has  made  big 
rivers  and  fords  are  impossible.  We  are  camped  now  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  from  our  work,  and  are  using  an 
old  scow  to  transfer  the  party  morning  and  night.  Verily  we 
are  having  the  dark  side  of  an  engineer’s  life  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

My  salary  is  $  1 75  per  mo _ it  will  be  higher  bye  8c  bye.  As 

all  my  expenses  are  paid  it  is  not  so  bad  after  all. 

The  Virginia  mountains  had  the  same  bright  side  for 
Harry  Talbott  as  had  the  Northwest:  “This  is  a  great  place 
for  hunting  and  fishing:  Trout  and  bass,  deer,  bear  and 
pheasant.”  Also,  as  he  had  done  in  Dakota,  he  was  wanting 
a  stake  in  the  bright  future: 

I  am  quite  enthusiastic  over  the  new  town  of  Craig  City, 
which  is  in  the  center  of  a  very  fine  iron  country  —  and  the 
city  is  going  to  be  boomed  this  summer.  The  C.  8c  O.  are 
back  of  it. 

Two  big  blast  furnaces  will  be  built  and  one  spiegle  fur¬ 
nace,  together  with  a  rolling  mill  plant.  I  am  satisfied  it  will 
make  a  pretty  good  little  city  and  I  can  get  lots  at  rock  bot¬ 
tom  prices  —  the  town  plot  will  be  made  in  30  days  and  be 
put  on  the  market  about  March  1st.  I  can  get  easy  payments 
and  small  amt.  cash  down.  I  think  we  had  better  take  a  flyer 
for  all  we  are  worth.  I  am  confident  of  a  profit  although  of 
course  we  take  chances  of  being  stuck. 

However,  my  partner  and  I  will  look  over  the  ground  and 
see  the  lots  before  we  invest  our  little  all  —  and  then  if  my 
partner  and  I  conclude  to  pay  down  $250  cash  on  $1000 
worth  of  lots,  we  can  do  so.  The  deferred  payment  will  be 
1  8c  2  years. 

Of  course,  sweetheart,  you  know  who  my  partner  is.  The 
same  partner  in  love  and  life  and  business,  and  I  have  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  judgment  of  business  affairs  as  much  as  I  have 
in  her  love. 
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We  don’t  know  if  they  took  the  “flyer”;  but  Mother  did 
visit  Father  in  camp  for  a  few  weeks,  several  times.  George 
Mead  went  with  her,  when  he  was  a  boy  of  about  thirteen, 
and  we  have  a  picture  of  them  with  the  gang.  Mother  is 
standing  straight  and  tall  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  in  a 
dress  that  has  a  great  full  long  skirt  and  of  course  a  tiny 
pinched-in  waist.  Such  a  costume  could  not  have  been  the 
handicap  it  seems  to  our  eyes;  certainly  it  did  not  get  much 
in  Kit  Talbott’s  way. 

While  it  was  not  extraordinary  that  Father,  at  his  age, 
should  have  gone  away  from  the  peace  of  Runnymede  in 
order  to  build  for  the  future,  it  is  surprising  that  Grampsie 
should  have  been  the  next  to  step  forth  from  the  beloved 
place.  In  1890,  however,  George  Washington  Houk  was 
elected  a  Representative  from  Ohio  to  the  52nd  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  This  was  no  sudden  thing  but  the  cul¬ 
mination  of  a  long-lived  patriotism. 

Although  his  life  was  centered  upon  Dayton  and  his  law 
practice  there,  upon  Runnymede  and  his  family,  upon 
books  and  upon  farming,  nevertheless  national  politics  had 
always  been  a  deep  concern  of  his.  Born  and  bred  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  coming  to  manhood  in  the  period  just  before  the 
Civil  War,  when  public  feeling  seems  to  have  been  as  in¬ 
tense  as  anything  we  have  known  in  our  experiences  of 
vaster  and  yet  for  us  less  self-dividing  conflict,  Grampsie 
believed  that  slavery  could  be  ended  without  war.  When 
he  was  engaged  to  Yannie  he  wrote  to  her  of  his  hope  that 
the  State  Convention  in  Columbus  would  — 

.  .  .  establish  a  political  platform  on  purely  national  demo¬ 
cratic  principles,  adhering  strictly  to  the  constitution  and 
cutting  loose  entirely  from  those  who  seem  to  regard  what 
they  consider  the  welfare  of  three  millions  of  negroes  as 
paramount  to  the  safety  and  repose  of  twenty-three  millions 
of  white  people,  and  to  the  integrity  of  a  Union  almost 
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sacred  in  its  origin,  and  fraught  with  good  to  generations 
that  may  come  after  us.  I  confess  I  lose  my  patience,  my  dear 
Lida,  when  I  see  men  of  intelligence  and  of  good  impulses, 
blinded  to  all  the  patriotic  recollections  of  the  past,  to  all 
true  appreciation  of  the  present .  .  .  rushing  madly  forward 
into  the  vortex  of  domestic  strife  and  ultimate  disunion.  I 
sometimes  in  spite  of  my  gloomy  forebodings  think  it  can¬ 
not  be  possible  that  this  masterpiece  of  political  wisdom, 
our  admirable  constitution,  sanctified  as  it  is  by  a  devoted 
patriotism  of  which  the  brightest  page  of  human  history 
furnishes  no  parallel,  wrought  into  symmetry  by  a  wisdom 
little  short  of  inspiration,  and  achieved  through  the  exercise 
of  persevering  and  enlightened  heroism  . . .  will  be  violated 
and  abrogated  by  a  generation  in  whom  the  actual  recollec¬ 
tion  of  a  revolutionary  ancestry  yet  survives.  It  seems  to  me 
sometimes  that  there  must  be  some  way  reserved  in  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  an  overruling  Providence  to  dispel  the  dangers  that 
now  warn  us . . . 

And,  in  1 860,  writing  from  the  Convention  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  South  Carolina,  to  which  he’d  gone  as  a  delegate  in 
support  of  Douglas,  though  he  admired  Lincoln,  Grampsie 
says: 

You  need  never  apprehend,  my  darling  wife,  that  aspira¬ 
tions  for  political  eminence  will  cause  me  to  renounce  the 
habits  of  life  and  thought  that  have  conduced  so  much  to 
my  happiness.  I  have  already  seen  much  .  .  .  and  I  have  not 
regarded  it  with  a  mere  blank  stare  of  curiosity  and  longing. 
I  see  it  as  it  is  &  thank  God  I  am  able  so  to  see  it.  There  are 
members  of  Congress,  Senators  &  high  officials  and  aspirants 
for  all  stations  within  the  gift  of  a  President,  from  the  Mis¬ 
sion  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  or  a  Cabinet  office,  to  a  three 
hundred  dollar  postmastership  —  all  intent  upon  aggrand¬ 
izement.  The  higher  class  are  ambitious  of  “fame”  which  is 
that  Mr.  So  &  So  is  a  Cabinet  officer,  a  Foreign  Minister  or 
a  Senator!  What  then?  What  of  it?  Well,  to  some  men  all 
this  may  mean  something  —  may  mean  much  —  may  be 
great  —  but  with  me,  if  their  attainment  would  involve  sacri- 
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fice  of  those  pure  and  true  pleasures  which  we  by  a  proper 
cultivation  and  appreciation  of  ourselves  and  our  relatives 
have  enjoyed  together,  and  which  with  the  continued  bless¬ 
ing  of  Providence  I  trust  we  may  long  yet  enjoy,  I  would 
not  hesitate  a  second  to  say  as  Macbeth  said  of  physic  to  the 
Doctor,  Away  with  them  —  throw  them  to  the  Dogs  —  I  will 
none  of  them  . . . 

Yet  in  1891,  still  devoted  to  moderation  and  with  the 
integrity  of  his  patriotism  unimpaired  by  time,  Grampsie 
responded  to  what  must  have  been  the  call  of  duty  un¬ 
diluted.  Loyally  supported,  as  ever,  by  Yannie,  he  prepared 
to  leave  Runnymede  for  Washington  and  service  to  his 
country  and  state,  and  in  particular  to  the  Union  Veterans 
of  Ohio  for  whom  he  labored  long  and  scrupulously. 

Grampsie  was  a  serious  man  —  one  of  his  colleagues  said 
of  him,  “His  mind,  like  his  face  and  forehead,  was  broad 
and  high”  —  but  he  had  humor  and  sometimes  showed  it 
by  quelling  Yannie’s  occasional  determinations  to  have 
him  absolutely  faultless.  In  one  of  his  later  letters  to  her 
he  protests: 

...  a  smoker  would  simply  roar  if  I  should  tell  him  that  my 
excessive  smoking  embraced  about  3  or  4  to  6  cigars  a  day. 
You  speak  of  the  effect  of  my  example  on  others.  Well,  I 
have  a  hard  enough  time  setting  an  example  for  myself  .  .  . 
Your  letter  ought  to  have  been  delivered  from  a  rostrum.  It 
was  a  good  speech.  “Wasn’t  pretty  —  but  good.”  It  was  in 
that  respect  like  that  fence  over  on  the  Asylum  Hill . . . 

He  signs  himself  “Your  ever  devoted  husband  lover,” 
which  indeed  he  was. 

In  closeness  of  affection  and  communication  Katharine 
Houk  Talbott  seems  to  be  what  we  call  her  “mother’s 
daughter”;  but  for  her  humor  and  common  sense  she  owed 
much  to  her  father. 
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Spiritual  fearlessness  and  courage  is  de¬ 
veloped  in  just  the  ratio  that  conscious¬ 
ness  unfolds  in  the  understanding  and 
reflection  of  divine  love.  —K.H.T. 


kJooN  after  Grampsie  and  Yannie  went  to  Washington, 
Papa  Hoo  and  Mama  Id,  now  with  two  children,  Robert 
and  Katharine,  moved  into  their  own  house.  From  then 
on,  while  Congress  was  in  session  and  until  the  autumn  of 
1894  when  Father’s  Virginia  railroading  was  completed, 
Mother  held  Runnymede  alone  —  alone  in  a  manner  of 
speaking!  Two  more  babies  had  been  born,  Nelson  (your 
Uncle  Bud)  in  1892  and  Elsie  the  following  year;  so  there 
were  five  little  Talbotts,  all  under  six. 

Her  Birthday  Book  now  becomes  as  scrupulous  a  family 
tradition  as  Yannie’s  Birthday  Book  had  been.  Mother 
writes  pages  and  pages  to  commemorate  the  birthdays  of 
every  child.  With  the  same  enthusiasm  that  not  so  many 
years  previously  she  had  been  lavishing  upon  the  characters 
and  behaviors  of  her  many  beaux,  she  now  analyses  her 
children’s  natures,  potentialities,  conversations  and  actions. 
She  never  in  her  life  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  each  child 
was  an  individual,  and  she  had  a  genius  for  establishing  and 
keeping  a  separate  relationship  with  every  one  of  us. 

She  writes:  “I  do  trust  I  shall  have  strength  and  judg- 
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ment  to  be  enabled  to  do  what  is  best  for  each  one.  Each 
has  his  or  her  own  peculiarities.  I  sometimes  feel  that  I 
must  have  but  one  thought  in  life,  and  that  to  make  useful 
men  and  women  of  these  little  ones.” 

We  would  be  exaggerating  if  we  said  that  her  children 
did  become  her  “one  thought  and  object  in  life”;  but  how 
much  richer  all  our  lives  have  been  because  she  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  everything  and,  in  her  own  words,  “didn’t  want 
to  miss  a  trick!” 

She  had  some  help  now  with  her  five  babies.  Just  after 
Elsie  was  born,  our  German  nurse  came  to  live  with  us  — 
until  she  died  forty  years  later!  Stella  Harshman  was  her 
real  name;  we  give  it  conscientious  recording.  Tedda  was 
what  we  called  her,  however  —  for  forty  years.  Five  small 
children  can  easily  keep  two  average  people  busy  full  time; 
but  Mother,  as  we  know,  wasn’t  “average  people.”  Father’s 
salary  compelled  her  to  cut  all  the  expenses  she  could,  so 
for  one  thing  she  made  all  the  children’s  clothes  herself, 
sewing  every  single  moment  she  had  a  chance.  In  fact,  she 
used  to  sew  while  she  was  driving  to  town  with  the  carriage 
full  of  children.  The  reins  would  be  held  under  her  foot, 
several  yards  of  gingham  would  be  in  her  lap  and  she’d  be 
stitching  with  one  eye  on  the  horse  and  the  other  on  young 
Talbotts!  Sometimes  she  wrote  letters,  for  a  quantity  of 
those  we  have  found  are  marked  “written  on  the  way  to 
town.” 

Of  course  Mother  sang,  too  —  not  only  in  the  carriage 
but  in  Church  choirs  and  at  entertainments  of  various 
kinds.  She  never  said  “No”  to  helping  with  any  charity 
functions  or  for  that  matter  any  other  sort  of  function. 
There  was  something  called  a  “Kermis”  that  took  place  in 
Dayton  that  year;  and  Father  had  written  to  her,  “I  am  in 
hourly  fear  lest  you  will  overtax  yourself,  or  the  babies,  with 
this  Kermis.  Please  write  me  you  will  be  good  about  it.” 
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So  There  Were  Five  Little  Talbotts  —  All  Under  Six 


“I  took  the  babies  all  (5)  to  the  rehearsal  this  afternoon  - 

had  their  pictures  taken” 


Her  reply  must  mightily  have  reassured  him  —  in  fact, 
such  was  his  reassurance  that  his  next  letter  groans,  “When 
you  receive  this  the  damned  Kermis  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past!” 

Well,  everything  goes  on  pretty  well  with  me  [Mother  wrote 
blithely] .  The  Kermis  program  is  out  —  full  of  errors  and  I 
am  getting  it  where  the  chicken  got  the  axe  every  turn  out 
of  the  box.  Among  other  things  Mrs.  Wimple’s  name  did 
not  appear  as  chaperone  of  the  Watteau  dance  and  you  may 
imagine  she  was  wild,  just  like  an  idiot.  She  discovered  it 
at  a  rehearsal  at  the  opera  house  —  cried  and  went  on  —  I  at 
last  went  to  her  and  compelled  her  to  listen  —  this  she  did 
and  was  very  soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  malicious  cut 
—  only  an  unfortunate  oversight!  But  sale  was  stopped  and 
a  lot  of  people  took  programs  home  and  corrected  them  by 
hand.  Altogether  you  never  heard  of  such  a  time  as  we  are 
having.  The  whole  business  gets  thicker  and  thicker.  I  took 
the  babies  all  (5)  to  the  rehearsal  this  afternoon  —  had  their 
pictures  taken.  Sang  at  old  Mr.  Bunstine’s  funeral.  Chap¬ 
eroned  the  Egyptian  dance.  Helped  the  stage  committee, 
distributed  programs  around  town.  Rehearsed  the  witch 
dance  &  so  on.  Now  I  am  ready  to  go  to  bed  &  I  am  trying 
to  take  good  care  of  myself . . . 

Father’s  perpetual  wish  that  Mother  “take  good  care  of 
herself”  did  make  an  impression  upon  her.  She  often  had 
an  uneasy  feeling  that  for  his  sake  she  should  be  careful. 
When  she  stepped  backward  into  an  open  elevator  shaft  at 
Harmon’s  furniture  store  and  was  really  seriously  hurt, 
she  wrote  to  Father:  “Please  don’t  scold,  Petty.  I  won’t  ever 
do  such  a  thing  again.” 

In  1 894  Harry  Talbott  at  last  came  home  to  Dayton  and 
went  into  business  for  himself.  He  formed  the  Lewis  and 
Talbott  Stone  Company  that  had  a  stone  yard  not  far  south¬ 
west  of  where  the  Union  Railroad  is  now  in  Dayton,  and 
that  operated  a  quarry  in  Centerville.  Your  Uncle  Harold 
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remembers  being  taken  to  the  quarry  by  Father  in  the 
buggy,  about  an  hour’s  drive,  and  seeing  the  big  slabs  of 
limestone  and  also  the  piles  of  crushed  stone  that  were  to 
be  used  for  railroad  ballast.  No  fortune  was  made  by  the 
quarry  —  Harold  thinks  it  could  not  have  produced  an  in¬ 
come  ever  of  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  a  month  — 
but  there  was  plenty  of  rejoicing  on  “the  Hill”  because 
Father  was  home  again.  The  joy  is  reflected  in  this  letter  to 
him  from  Grampsie  in  Washington,  which  shows,  too,  how 
actively  Mother  and  Father  were  keeping  Runnymede  go¬ 
ing  as  a  farm  —  lest  they  be  plagued  by  a  really  idle  moment. 

My  dear  Harry, 

If  I  wasn’t  as  tired  as  a  street  car  horse  on  a  State  Fair  day 
I  would  like  to  write  you  a  letter  in  answer  to  a  very  kind 
one  from  you  that  came  several  days  ago. 

Yannie  and  I  have  both  been  as  busy  since  6  oclk  (&  it  is 
now  Eleven)  as  if  we  were  working  out  a  sentence  at  hard 
labor  in  the  penitentiary  .  .  .  You  know  Yannie  is  my  secre¬ 
tary  —  clerk  —  and  she’s  been  A  No.  1  at  that.  If  she  gets  out 
of  a  job  when  I’m  retired  from  Congress  we  expect  to  kick 
for  a  berth  at  the  quarry.  She’ll  keep  your  books  &  accounts 
to  the  Queen’s  taste.  If  I  hadn’t  had  her  with  me  here  to 
help  me  out  of  this  avalanche  of  pension  claims  I’d  have 
been  smothered  to  death  &  frozen  stiff  long  before  now.  But 
to  turn  from  this  wilderness  of  papers  and  documents,  my 
soul  seeks  refreshment  in  returning  to  Runnymede  —  and 
you  can’t  imagine  how  pleased  I  am  to  think  of  those  blooded 
Shropshires  you  traded  your  Gray  City  Stock  for.  There  was 
a  peculiar  fitness  or  adaptation,  so  to  speak,  in  that  trade. 
The  Gray  City  Stock  is  as  full  of  promise  for  the  future  as 
those  Shropshire  Ewes  are  of  progeny  —  and  just  to  think 
of  it!  the  noble  sire  of  these  expected  lambkins  is  an  “Im¬ 
ported  Ram!’’  He  has  confronted  and  survived  the  dangers 
of  a  stormy  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  from  his  Native  heath 
of  Shropshire.  I  am  sure  the  wool  from  those  lambs  will  be 
worth  as  much  as  the  Gray  City  Stock  unless  we  pass  a  Bill 
to  admit  wool  duty  free. 
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You  8c  Puss  [Mother  always  remained  Puss  to  her  father] 
I  know  will  enjoy  seeing  those  little  thoroughbreds  “slip  8c 
play”  and  “crop  the  flowery  food’’  as  soon  as  the  grass  begins 
to  sprout  over  at  the  farm,  and  you  have  a  new  calf  over 
there,  you  tell  me.  I  hope  it  isn’t  a  heifer  for  I’m  sure  Puss 
would  want  to  raise  it,  if  it  is  —  and  my  experience  is  that 
it  costs  about  as  much  to  bring  a  female  calf  to  the  point  of 
maternity,  taking  all  the  chances  of  her  turning  out  to  be 
a  prolific  milker,  as  it  does  to  get  a  first  class  milk  cow  with 
her  2nd  calf  that  somebody  else  has  raised  ...  If  I  had  my 
farming  experience  to  live  over  I  would  sell  pigs  as  well  as 
calves  while  they  were  little  .  .  .  The  purchaser  looks  upon 
a  pig,  if  a  female,  as  only  awaiting  the  lapse  of  a  few  months 
to  become  a  prolific  brood  sow  .  .  .  He  thinks,  “good  easy 
purchaser,”  that  there  are  no  such  things  as  accidents  or  hog 
cholera  and  that  if  only  half  of  the  first  litter  turn  out  to 
be  females  8c  each  of  these  within  another  year  will  have  a 
litter  of  eight  pigs  —  there’s  32x8  —  making  a  pretty  good 
chance  of  Hogs  to  fatten  for  the  market  —  pork  at  6  cts,  Hogs 
400  lbs.  each,  24$  x  40  hogs  —  $960  —  See!  Why  don’t  you. 
my  dear  Harry,  plant  the  whole  farm  in  Plums . . . 

Grampsie  was  not  “retired  from  Congress.”  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  re-elected  “by  an  abnormal  majority,”  and 
he  and  Yannie  were  in  the  midst  of  another  of  their  inter¬ 
ested  and  contented  winters  in  Washington  together  when 
suddenly,  on  February  9th,  1894,  she  had  to  send  a  tele¬ 
gram  home  to  Runnymede: 

About  half  past  four  this  afternoon  Papa  fell  gently  asleep  — 
not  a  pain  nor  a  murmur.  All  is  well  with  him,  and  all  is 
well  with  me.  Let  us  demonstrate  the  glorious  reality  of  the 
Christian  faith  that  there  is  no  Death.  All  is  life,  Truth  and 
Love. 

That  Eliza  Houk  really  lived  her  faith  was  shown  in  her 
whole  bearing  during  the  dreadful  time.  The  accepted  role 
of  a  widow  then  was  to  cling  weeping  to  the  arm  of  a  rela- 
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tive  and  to  stay  swathed  in  black  crepe  from  head  to  foot 
for  a  period  of  years.  When  Yannie  stepped  down  from  the 
train  that  had  brought  her  and  the  body  of  her  adored  hus¬ 
band  home  to  Dayton,  she  had  a  smile  on  her  face  and  on 
her  bonnet  a  small  red  rose.  So  sincerely  deep  was  her  con¬ 
viction  that  the  change  from  earthly  life  to  eternal  life 
ought  not  to  be  cause  for  grief  that  at  the  funeral  she  was 
able  to  rise  to  her  feet  and  to  say  in  a  clear  voice:  “Life  is 
eternal.  There  can  be  no  cessation.  The  form  may  change; 
but  there  is  no  such  thing  as  death  or  sin.  When  our  Saviour 
died  He  washed  away  death  and  sin.” 

Her  family  had  need  of  her  gallant  example  during  the 
next  year;  for  it  was  then  that  Lilah,  the  ten-year-old  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daisy  and  Harry  Mead,  died.  Mama  Day  and  Uncle 
Harry  were  naturally  the  most  injured  by  the  shock  of 
their  daughter’s  death;  but  the  blow  was  scarcely  less  hard 
on  all  the  family.  Yannie  especially  felt  that  this  apparent 
defeat  of  good  by  evil  might  have  been  prevented  had  her 
understanding  of  Christian  Science  been  greater  and  her 
faith  more  strong. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come,  although  we  hope  that  some 
day  it  may,  when  the  end  of  the  earthly  life  of  someone  we 
love  is  accepted  as  part  of  the  eternal  plan,  to  be  regretted 
as  any  separation  is  regretted  but  without  a  sense  of  over¬ 
whelming  tragedy.  It  is  curious  that  although  we  know 
the  end  of  life  here  is  as  inevitable  as  the  beginning,  and 
loss  has  to  come  to  every  human  being,  yet  when  it  does 
come,  so  often  must  come  with  it  the  feeling  of  unexpected 
irreconcilable  catastrophe. 

Not  very  long  after  Lilah  Mead’s  death,  Father’s  mother 
died.  Sarah  Elstner  Talbott  was  still  in  her  early  fifties. 
Grandpa  and  Grandma  Talbott’s  was  another  of  the  happy 
marriages  that  particularly  enrich  the  history  of  our  family. 
Left  alone,  Grandpa  naturally  wanted  the  comfort  of  being 
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near  his  son  and  daughter,  so  he  gave  up  his  business  in 
Cincinnati  and  came  to  live  in  Dayton,  dividing  his  time 
between  “The  Pines,”  where  the  Houks  now  lived,  and 
Runnymede. 

Thinking  back  to  our  childhood,  we  are  sure  that  all 
families  should  have  a  grandfather  in  the  house.  To  us, 
Father’s  parents  had  been  people  whom  we  visited  occa¬ 
sionally  in  Cincinnati,  when  we  were  dressed  in  our  best 
and  on  company  behavior.  Now  Grandpa  Talbott  became 
part  of  our  daily  lives.  There  is  not  one  of  us,  from  your 
Uncle  Harold  to  your  Aunt  Marnie,  who  doesn’t  remem¬ 
ber  him  sitting  on  the  big  front  porch  with  his  hands  on 
his  cane  between  his  knees,  watching  a  thunderstorm.  He 
loved  to  see  the  black  clouds  roll  up  over  the  valley,  and, 
because  he  would  sit  there  quietly  enjoying  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  thunder  and  lightning,  his  white  beard  blown  back 
against  his  collar  by  the  wind,  we  —  standing  uncertainly 
beside  him  —  would  be  braced  by  catching  some  of  his 
pleasure. 

The  fact  that  Grandpa  Talbott  was  such  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  Runnymede  was  due  partly  to  his  own  lovable 
nature  but  also  to  Mother’s  tact  and  consideration.  His 
place  at  the  dining-table  was  always  at  her  right,  for  he  was 
the  honored  guest.  He  was  working  at  Father’s  office  in 
town;  but  he  helped  at  home  in  many  ways,  too;  he  drove 
the  children  to  school  as  often  as  Mother  did,  and  he  was 
always  ready  to  take  a  small  grandchild  by  the  hand  and  to 
answer  serious  questions  with  the  seriousness  they  deserved. 

Runnymede  was  proving  once  more  to  be  the  ideal  place 
for  a  large  family.  Besides  five  Talbott  children  there  were 
three  Houks,  who  were  on  “the  Hill”  as  often  as  at  “the 
Pines”  —  Bob,  Kay  (Katharine  for  Mother)  and  Sarah.  The 
Houk  and  Talbott  children  were  nicely  paired  as  to  age; 
Bud  and  Bob  —  Elsie  and  Kay  —  Marianna  and  Sarah.  Later 
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in  1 900  and  1901,  George  and  John  were  born.  They  were 
called  Tick  and  Tock,  and,  though  George  finally  lost  his 
nickname,  Tick  stuck.  George  and  Tick  were  like  brothers 
to  the  youngest  Talbotts,  Lilah,  Kit,  and  Margaret.  When 
there  was  trouble  the  Houks  and  Talbotts  were  spanked 
impartially.  Mother  did  more  of  this  than  Mama  Id,  whose 
discipline  was  not  quite  so  strict,  and  a  proof  of  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  two  families  is  the  fact  —  as  the  Houks  have  often 
told  us  —  that  it  never  occurred  to  them  to  question  “Mama 
Kick’s”  right  to  punish  them  as  well  as  us. 

To  return  to  the  Runnymede  of  the  ’nineties  —  its  woods, 
fields  and  the  stream,  the  chickens,  cows  and  horses,  all  the 
fascinations  of  a  productive  country  life,  are  the  solid, 
lovely  background  against  which  our  varying  memories 
shine  their  different  lights.  All  of  us,  for  instance,  remem¬ 
ber  when  “Fanny  fell  down  the  well.”  Fanny  and  Flora 
were  a  pair  of  big  carriage  horses;  Flora’s  character  has 
faded,  but  Fanny’s  more  impulsive  and  inquisitive  nature 
won  her  a  sort  of  immortality  because  it  led  her  to  peer 
deeply  into  the  old  well  that  used  to  function  beyond  where 
the  Playhouse  now  stands.  Fanny  leaned  her  long  neck  and 
heavy  head  too  enthusiastically  —  with  a  terrible  clatter 
and  squealing  she  fell  in.  She  might  be  there  yet,  if  Father 
hadn’t  brought  a  block  and  tackle  all  the  way  from  his 
quarry  at  Centerville  and  hauled  Fanny  out.  Pussies  fell 
down  wells  for  other  families;  we  Talbotts  could  boast 
now  that  for  our  family,  horses  performed  that  interesting 
feat! 

Of  course  all  of  us  remember  the  indestructible  pony 
patrol-wagon  —  and  Queen,  the  bay  Indian  pony  mare, 
originally  George  Mead’s,  who  was  the  successor  to  Milly 
of  Mother’s  childhood.  By  the  time  Harold  was  ten,  this 
wagon  was  always  full  of  Houks  and  Talbotts.  The  chil¬ 
dren  had  worked  out  their  own  system  for  facing  the  world 
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from  the  pony  wagon:  Harold  was  at  all  times  in  charge  of 
the  driving;  Bob  Houk  and  Bud  were  to  take  care  of  dan¬ 
gers  from  without,  such  as  fights  with  non-family  members, 
and  Daisy  and  Kay  Houk  were  to  keep  order  inside  the 
wagon. 

Mother  and  Dad  were  proud  of  the  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  they  thought  Harold  showed  in  taking  care  of  the 
younger  ones  until  one  day  they  overheard  him  giving 
directions  to  the  troops  as  Queen  trotted  down  the  lane. 
“Now,  kids,”  he  said.  “If  Queen  starts  to  run  away,  I’ll 
holler  and  drop  the  lines  and  you  all  jump!”  (Harold,  who 
is  older  than  ten  now,  thinks  this  story  is  proved  libellous 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  trusted  to  drive  his  crew  all  the  way 
into  town  to  school,  park  Queen  in  a  livery  stable  and 
drive  everybody  home  after  school!) 

Mother’s  Birthday  Book  frequently  exclaims  what 
“blessings”  the  children  are  and  how  thankful  she  is  for 
their  “dear  loving  natures.”  Did  she  consider  us  altogether 
blessings,  we  wonder,  that  day  when  Harold  and  Rufus 
Worrell  smeared  blood  from  a  newly  killed  turkey  all  over 
Nelson’s  foot,  then  carried  him  into  the  house  to  “play  a 
joke”  on  Mama?  Or  the  time  when  Harold  led  his  trusting, 
brown-eyed  sister  Daisy  to  a  bees’  nest,  previously  located 
in  the  front  field,  and  told  her  exactly  where  to  sit  down? 

Mother’s  action  at  such  times  was  quick  and  decisive, 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  theory.  We  were  all  spanked 
hard  and  often.  She  required  instantaneous  obedience  and 
saw  to  it  that  she  got  it.  Nor  do  we  remember  ever  resent¬ 
ing  our  punishments.  (Marianna  says  nuts  to  this,  that  she 
still  resents  having  been  spanked  for  keeping  on  putting 
apple  butter  on  her  steak.)  We  all  knew  that  it  was  as  in¬ 
evitable  as  thunder  after  lightning,  and  of  somewhat  the 
same  cosmic  character,  that  a  spanking  followed  disobedi¬ 
ence  or  impertinence.  In  particular  it  followed  fighting.  If 
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a  fight  broke  out,  everyone  was  spanked,  no  questions  as 
to  the  primary  aggressor  were  asked  and  no  explanations 
listened  to.  Mother  would  not  tolerate  quarreling  and 
harsh  words  —  “hate”  and  “jealous”  were  especially  taboo. 
As  a  direct  result,  the  amount  of  strife  was  very  little,  for 
such  a  big  family  as  ours.  One  time  two  of  the  littlest  girls 
were  fussing  over  a  magnificent  set  of  crayons.  There  were 
howls  and  screeches  —  the  contestants  thought  Mama  was 
out!  Suddenly  they  heard  her  coming  along  the  hall,  on  the 
run;  the  door  burst  open,  she  snatched  up  the  crayons, 
threw  them  out  of  the  window  (into  a  lilac  bush  whence  we 
never  dared  retrieve  them)  and  stalked  from  the  room. 
After  that,  the  disputes  of  those  particular  Aunts  of  yours 
were  conducted  in  whispers.  (Lilah  and  Kit  remember  this 
story  all  too  well.) 

With  Father  everything  was  quite  different.  He  was  so 
quiet,  so  calm,  and  so  adored  —  and  he  was  with  us  so  very 
much  less  than  was  Mother  —  that  a  sharp  word  or  even  a 
disapproving  look  from  him  was  enough  to  reduce  your 
more  sensitive  Aunts  to  tears.  There  was  always  a  touch  of 
awe  in  our  feeling  for  Father  when  we  were  little.  We 
weren’t  sure  just  what  his  work  was;  but,  through  Mother, 
we  had  a  sense  of  his  doing  great,  important  and  heroic 
things.  Also,  her  deference  to  him  was  impressive,  she  who 
deferred  to  no  one  else.  Father  was  proud  of  his  children 
and  of  the  fact  that  we  really  were  quite  obedient  on  the 
whole.  Whether  he  gave  Mother  credit  for  the  immense 
expenditure  of  energy  that  made  us  so  is  a  question. 

Things  were  often  exciting,  sometimes  confusing  on  the 
Hill.  Mother  was  always  in  motion,  flying  from  one  action 
to  another.  A  friend  of  hers,  Harvey  Conover,  drew  a  pic¬ 
ture,  now  lost,  that  showed  her  with  three  pairs  of  arms: 
holding  babies,  sewing,  playing  the  piano,  driving  a  horse 
—  and  writing  poetry  with  her  feet.  Harvey  Conover 
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couldn’t  find  space  for  enough  hands  to  do  all  the  things 
Mother  did  with  hers.  She  went  to  the  blacksmith  shop  and 
made  andirons,  for  instance;  to  the  jeweler’s  where  she 
both  designed  and  made  a  ring  in  which  to  set  some  rubies 
that  Father  had  given  her,  and  she  had  a  brief  china  paint¬ 
ing  phase  —  though  Mama  Day  was  much  better  at  that. 
During  the  months  before  each  of  her  three  youngest 
daughters  were  born,  she  carved  a  whole  set  of  dining-room 
furniture,  a  table,  a  dozen  chairs,  and  two  big  sideboards, 
which  were  used  for  a  long  time  at  Runnymede  and  are 
still  in  the  family. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  sometimes  her  affairs  did  jostle. 
One  day  she  was  hurriedly  preparing  to  go  shopping  in 
town  and  at  the  last  minute  remembered  a  hen  that  was 
setting;  she  rushed  to  the  chicken-house  to  have  a  look.  All 
the  eggs  but  one  had  hatched  and  the  hen  had  gone  off  with 
her  brood.  Mother  picked  up  the  abandoned  egg,  still 
warm,  and  thrust  it  into  her  bosom,  forgot  to  leave  it  be¬ 
hind  the  kitchen  stove  as  she’d  intended,  jumped  into  the 
carriage  and  was  off  to  town.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  Rike’s 
store,  even  then  the  fashion  center  of  Dayton,  that  a  loud 
“cheep”  was  heard  and  a  baby  chicken  poked  a  yellow 
head  out  from  the  front  of  Mother’s  dress,  to  the  conster¬ 
nation  of  the  floor- walker.  Mother,  when  she  told  this  story, 
always  said  she  was  terribly  embarrassed;  but  we  bet  she 
wasn’t. 

There  were  so  many  young  Talbotts-Houks  that  Mother 
and  Mama  Id  thought  why  not  have  a  kindergarten?  The 
big  room  over  the  woodshed  was  made  into  a  schoolroom, 
and  Nan  Fowler,  then  Nan  Parrott,  was  engaged  to  teach. 
Mother  wrote  to  Dad,  “We  are  going  to  have  the  cutest 
K  indergarten  anybody  ever  saw !  ’  ’ 

Twenty  years  later  she  neglected  to  write  to  Father  in 
advance  about  a  plan  for  children.  He  had  come  home  from 


Canada  late  one  night  after  an  absence  of  several  weeks. 
Next  morning  he  looked  up  from  his  coffee  at  the  sound 
of  the  opening  of  the  front  door.  He  saw  one  —  two  —  three 
—  finally,  twenty  —  small  children  walk  solemnly  across  the 
front  hall  and  hie  up  the  stairs.  He  folded  his  paper  with  a 
flourish;  then  glared  at  Mother.  She  gave  the  wordlessly 
demanded  explanation:  the  Oakwood  School  had  closed 
for  repairs  and  was  in  session  on  our  third  floor. 

“You’d  be  surprised  how  quiet  they  are,”  Mother  added. 

Father  said  he’d  be  surprised  all  right. 

So  far  we  haven’t  spoken  of  Father’s  and  Mother’s  social 
life.  The  gaiety  of  the  Gay  Nineties  carried  over  into  the 
first  decade  of  this  Twentieth  Century,  and  Dayton  was  a 
particularly  gay  place,  combining  the  energy  and  friendli¬ 
ness  of  the  Middle  West  with  a  Southern  know-how  about 
good  living.  We  have  heard  much  of  Father’s  and  Mother’s 
congenial  “bunch”  —  called  that  —  the  Talbotts,  Platts, 
Craigheads,  Grimes,  Shoups,  Thackers,  Woods,  Stoddards, 
and  various  others,  who  all  did  a  great  deal  of  entertaining. 
Father  was  always  in  demand;  the  women,  as  Mother  put 
it,  “made  a  great  fuss  over  him.”  She,  miraculously,  had 
kept  up  her  singing,  was  always  ready  to  sing  when  asked  — 
and  often  when  she  wasn’t!  While  she  had  a  serious  reper¬ 
toire  for  churches  and  recitals,  she  also  knew  many  light 
and  jokey  songs  that  made  a  great  hit  at  parties. 

Mother  never  went  to  a  party  or  paid  a  visit  that  she 
wasn’t  determined  to  have  a  wonderful  time,  and  she  al¬ 
ways  did.  This  description  of  a  visit  in  Pittsburgh  shows 
her  enthusiasm  for  a  good  time  and,  incidentally,  what  was 
considered  the  proper  fare  for  a  ladies’  luncheon  in  the 
days  when,  luckily,  feminine  curves  were  in  style: 

My  own  precious: 

I  wrote  you  a  note  this  afternoon  and  with  my  usual  great 

brilliancy  carried  it  up  to  the  village  in  my  pocket  and  for- 
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“We  are  going  to  tog  up  within  an  inch  of  our  lives” 


got  to  mail  it.  So  I  have  come  back,  settled  myself  in  the  big 
chair  to  tell  you  all  about  what  we  have  been  doing. 

Yesterday  Rebe  gave  us  a  beautiful  8  course  luncheon! 
Twelve  ladies  —  and  I  never  saw  anything  so  lovely.  It  was 
just  as  elegant  as  it  possibly  could  be  but  not  a  bit  stiff  or 
swell!  We  had  —  1)  bouillon,  2)  lobster  chops,  3)  sweet¬ 
breads  and  mushrooms,  4)  quail  on  toast  and  potatoes,  5) 
Roman  punch,  6)  an  entre,  forget  what  it  was,  then  7)  salad, 
8)  ice  cream.  Then  nuts  and  candies.  And  the  silver  and 
linen,  china  and  glass  were  simply  regal!  We  had  three  kinds 
of  wine,  too.  Think  of  the  elegance  of  your  old  frau ! 

I  don’t  very  often  tell  you  such  things,  but  Miss  McC,  at 
whose  house  we  were  asked  to  meet  Ethelbert  Nevin,  told 
me  that  he  said  he  had  not  heard  so  fine  a  voice  as  mine  in 
a  long  time  and  that  the  range  was  greater  than  any  he  had 
ever  heard  to  be  equally  good  all  the  way  through.  It  was 
very  nice  of  him  to  have  expressed  himself  so  and  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  hear  it,  but  please  don’t  speak  of  it  to 
anyone  .  .  . 

We  are  going  to  a  dinner  dance  tonight.  Invited  at  10 
o’clock  —  think  of  that!  We  are  going  to  tog  up  within  an 
inch  of  our  lives  and  I  know  we  will  have  a  grand  time  look¬ 
ing  at  the  swell  people  . . . 

I  have  stories  for  you  that  will  make  those  swell  dignified 
pompadour  locks  of  yours  curl  into  kinks!  All  of  them  have 
come,  I  want  you  to  know,  from  three  elegant  well-bred, 
well-born  ladies.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  angel,  the  ones 
that  you  think  are  stiff  are  as  milk  and  water  to  good  old 
Bourbon  —  so  just  get  yourself  ready  for  them! 

I  hope  you  are  seeing  the  babies  often,  bless  their  precious 
lives.  I  am  so  hungry  for  the  sight  of  them  I  can  hardly  stand 
it  another  day .... 

It  is  good  to  know  that  Mother  had  so  much  fun  then, 
for  soon  she  had  a  loss  to  bear  that,  as  she  expressed  it, 
“seems  to  have  eclipsed  all  sorrows  and  joy.’’  In  March 
1897,  two  years  after  the  tragedy  of  her  daughter  Lilah’s 
death,  Daisy  Mead  died. 

Mother  wrote,  “There  are  no  words  to  voice  the  bitter 
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complaint  of  the  soul.  I  never  dreamed  this  could  come 
true.  Other  losses  had  seemed  possible;  but  Daisy  never 
seemed  anything  but  a  mighty  living,  loving  tower  of 
strength.  It  had  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  or  my  children 
would  ever  live  to  face  life  without  her.” 

The  devotion,  always  deep  between  your  grandmother 
and  her  sister,  had  increased  as  time  diminished  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  six  years  difference  in  their  ages.  Mama 
Day  was  prettier  than  Mother,  much  calmer,  much  quieter, 
and  she  had  inherited  more  of  Yannie’s  bent  for  intellectual 
and  spiritual  preoccupations.  After  Mother  was  married, 
she  and  Mama  Day  were  closer  than  ever  —  Mother  count¬ 
ing  on  her  older  sister  for  advice  and  balance;  Mama  Day, 
we  can  imagine,  gaining  strength  and  vitality  from  Mother. 

One  of  the  most  endearing  things  about  the  two  is  the 
way  they  “shared  their  children.”  Mother’s  Birthday  Book 
speaks  often  and  with  the  greatest  respect  of  Daisy’s  opinions 
and  feelings  about  the  Talbott  children  and  of  Mother’s 
own  love  for  George  and  Lilah  Mead.  Your  Aunt  Daisy 
was  like  another  child  of  her  godmother’s,  Mama  Day, 
often  staying  with  the  Meads  for  weeks  at  a  time;  and  we 
have  told  you  about  George’s  trips  with  his  “Aunt  Kay.” 
No  one  ever  filled  Daisy  Mead’s  place  in  Katharine  Tal¬ 
bott’s  heart.  Sometimes,  when  there  had  been  some  slight 
friction  among  your  Aunts,  Mother  would  ask  us  to  re¬ 
member  that  the  relationship  of  sisters  is  one  of  the  most 
precious  life  can  give,  and  once  she  added,  with  a  sadness 
most  unaccustomed,  “I  have  not  had  that  joy  for  many 
years.” 

After  Mama  Day  died,  Mother  did  not  write  anything  at 
all  in  the  Birthday  Book  until  she  was  compelled  to  record 
the  birth  of  a  new  baby  who  “brings  happiness  and  love 
which  is  a  comfort  to  us.”  The  new  little  daughter  was  Mari¬ 
anna,  named  for  Yannie’s  mother,  that  “not  very  robust” 
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lady  of  before-the-war  times  (the  Civil  War)  who  now,  at 
eighty-five,  was  finding  pleasure  in  her  great-grandchildren. 

Six  children  instead  of  five,  and  everyone  was  busier  than 
ever.  Tedda  took  most  of  the  care  of  the  baby,  the  first  to 
be  born  since  she  had  come.  The  rest  of  us  had  the  measles 
that  winter;  but  Tedda  guarded  the  baby  fiercely  and  was 
very  proud  that  Marianna  escaped.  Evidently  T edda’s  capa¬ 
bility  gave  Mother  the  feeling  that  time  might  hang  heavy, 
for  she  went  into  the  dairy  business.  We  don’t  know  how 
big  the  venture  was,  or  how  long  it  lasted;  but  one  dairy 
story  is  fixed  in  recollection. 

Early  on  a  Sunday  morning  Mother  heard  the  cows  moo¬ 
ing  like  mad  and  she  went  to  the  barn,  to  discover  that  the 
men  had  not  shown  up  after  a  Saturday-night  drunk.  She 
pitched  in  and  milked  the  whole  herd;  then  she  drove  the 
milk  route.  She  tried  her  best  to  keep  it  from  Father  (who 
always  cherished  feeble  hopes  for  Mother’s  dignity)  but  he 
guessed  what  she  had  been  doing  when  at  lunch  that  day 
she  couldn’t  close  her  fingers  round  a  fork. 
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It  is  not  always  attainment  that  brings 
the  greatest  blessing  to  those  who  strive, 
but  rather  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  one’s  best  from  day  to  day  —  real 
happiness  lies  there.  —  K.  H.  T. 


During  her  first  twelve  years  of  marriage  Kit  Talbott 
seems  to  us  to  have  led  a  fairly  unstereotyped  life;  but  in 
1898,  when  she  was  thirty-four,  she  made  a  decision  —  no, 
two  decisions!  —  that  put  more  variety  into  it. 

Mother  had  all  this  while  continued  her  music  lessons, 
going  to  Cincinnati  almost  every  week  to  study  with  Mr. 
Foley,  and  often  taking  some  of  us  with  her  to  see  our  Tal¬ 
bott  grandparents.  In  Dayton,  besides  singing  regularly  as 
contralto  soloist  and  in  a  quartet  at  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  she  belonged  to  the  Mozart  Club  and  took  an  ac¬ 
tive  part  in  its  recitals.  The  members  of  this  club  were  all 
serious,  practising  musicians  —  and,  by  the  way,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  us  now  to  realize  that  Dayton  women  were  not 
behindhand  in  valuing  Mozart,  who  is  again  in  ascendancy 
as  a  musicians’  musician. 

As  Kit  Talbott’s  knowledge  and  love  of  music  grew,  so 
naturally  did  her  ambition  to  make  the  most  of  her  own 
talent.  You  have  read  what  Ethelbert  Nevin,  then  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  renowned  composer  for  the  piano,  had  said  of 
Mother’s  voice.  Now  she  met  David  Bispham,  the  Metro- 
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politan  star,  and  he  was  equally  appreciative.  If  she  had  a 
little  more  training,  she  thought,  she  might  be  able  to  put 
her  voice  to  practical,  financial  helpfulness.  Father  was 
doing  well  enough  in  the  Stone  Company;  but  the  family 
expenses  of  course  had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  or 
by  baby  and  baby.  Mother  believed  she  could  help.  So  she 
bolstered  her  ambitions  from  the  altruistic  point  of  view. 

A  famous  voice  coach,  Mr.  Henchel,  was  then  teaching 
in  London,  and  David  Bispham  was  to  be  in  England  that 
summer,  singing  in  a  series  of  concerts.  London,  therefore, 
was  Katharine  Talbott’s  musical  Mecca,  and  in  June  1 898, 
all  by  herself,  she  steamed  across  the  Atlantic  to  study 
singing. 

It  took  more  courage  then  than  now  for  a  woman,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single,  so  to  step  forth  on  her  own.  We  hand  it  to 
Mother  for  going.  With  a  family  the  size  of  ours,  however, 
she  needed  more  than  bravery;  she  needed  cooperation, 
and  she  got  it.  Father  gave  her  every  encouragement;  Yan- 
nie,  who  of  course  understood  how  strongly  a  talent  can 
ask  to  be  used  to  the  full,  did  her  part  by  moving  from 
Cherry  Angle  to  Runnymede  to  help  Tedda  take  care  of 
Father  and  six  grandchildren.  Papa  Hoo  did  his  best  to 
give  Mother  a  warm  send-off:  “I  rode  to  the  Depot  in  a 
little  over  13  minutes  on  my  wheel  and  just  got  to  the 
Depot  in  time  to  see  your  train  pull  out.  I  got  a  glimpse  of 
you  waving  goodbye  . . .”  Mama  Id  wrote  to  her:  “To  think 
you  have  really  gone  and  done  it:  my,  but  I  am  proud  of 
my  big  sister  for  having  so  much  backbone  and  grit!’’  And 
continued  to  write,  telling  Mother  the  things  she  would 
most  wish  to  learn:  “On  the  Fourth  (Father’s  birthday) 
we  will  all  take  our  picnic  suppers  up  (that  is,  to  Runny¬ 
mede),  children  and  all,  and  have  our  fireworks  from  there 
.  .  .  The  children  never  looked  sweeter,  Harry  looked  so 
proud  of  all  the  little  Talbotts.  Elsie  was  a  little  beauty. 
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Her  hair  was  curled  and  she  had  a  little  low-necked  dress 
on.  Yannie  doesn’t  seem  to  be  away  from  the  children  a 
minute  and  they  are  so  good  and  mind  so  promptly.” 

On  her  way  across  the  ocean  (wondering  at  her  own 
courage  in  being  there)  Mother  sang  in  the  ship’s  concert, 
and  because  she  did  and  because  a  Canadian,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Clergue,  happened  to  be  in  the  audience,  a  long  series  of 
unexpected  and  good  effects  for  the  Talbott  family  were 
set  in  motion.  Mr.  Clergue  was  charmed  by  her  voice  and 
by  her.  Long  before  the  boat  reached  Southampton  she 
had  told  him  all  about  herself,  her  music,  Runnymede  and 
the  children.  Most  important,  she  told  him  all  about  Harry 
Talbott,  the  engineer  and  builder  who  was  second  to  no 
one  in  the  United  States  in  skill,  experience,  ingenuity  and 
initiative  —  you  may  be  sure  she  left  out  no  virtue ! 

In  London  she  went  straight  to  her  musical  objective. 
She  writes  to  Father: 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival  at  the  hotel,  before  I  removed 
my  hat,  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Henchel,  telling  him  of  my  arrival 
in  London  and  asking  for  an  appointment.  The  Manager 
returned  in  an  hour  with  a  very  pleasant  note  saying  that 
he  will  give  me  my  first  lesson  on  Monday  at  5  o’clock  —  and 
inviting  me  to  his  house  to  a  reception  which  will  be  to¬ 
morrow  from  3  to  6.  He  and  Mrs.  Henchel  receive  every 
Sunday  and  have  music.  So  far,  so  good.  I  feel  that  we  have 
made  a  fair  beginning. 

She  describes  the  reception: 

The  maid  took  my  card  and  Mrs.  Henchel  introduced  me 
to  the  persons  nearest  me.  We  chatted  there  for  a  time  and 
in  half  an  hour  or  so  perhaps  fifty  people  had  come  in  — 
some  very  nice  looking  women  and  some  of  the  darndest 
looking  cads  you  ever  saw  in  your  whole  life.  Lady  this  and 
Lady  that  and  the  daughter  of  Lord  somebody  else  con¬ 
sidered  a  beauty  and  the  worst  looking  thing  anyone  ever 
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saw.  There  were  a  dozen  or  more  Americans  there.  Quite  a 
lot  of  Americans  came  over  to  study  with  him  and  five  or  six 
sang  this  afternoon.  Two  sang  well. 

The  first  lesson: 

Mr.  Henchel  was  lovely  to  me.  I  sang  O  Let  Night  Speak 
of  Me  and  he  seemed  surprised  and  pleased  —  said  my  voice 
was  very  good  and  did  not  pick  me  to  pieces  half  as  much  as 
I  expected  and  told  me  to  bring  ten  songs,  ready  for  my 
lesson  tomorrow  —  and  then  I  am  to  take  a  lesson  every  day. 
He  is  simply  wonderful,  that  man!  He  can  teach  more  in  ten 
minutes  than  anybody  I  ever  heard  of  can  do  in  a  day!  I  am 
hoping  to  see  Mr.  Bispham  tomorrow  and  then  I  shall  be 
able  to  tell  you  what  I  shall  do. 

What  she  did  was  to  move  into  a  small  rooming-house, 
where  she  had  the  use  of  a  piano  —  “Living  will  be  about 
$9.00  a  week  and  that  isn’t  bad!”  She  practised  at  least  three 
hours  daily  and  had  lessons  almost  every  day  with  Mr.  Hen¬ 
chel  or  one  of  his  assistants.  When  she  wasn’t  working  at 
her  music,  she  was  going  to  concerts  and  the  theatre,  visit¬ 
ing  churches  and  galleries,  and,  as  usual,  making  the  most 
of  every  moment.  (Father  wrote  to  her:  “I  am  saving  your 
letters  and  reading  them  over  and  over  again.  ‘Don’t  miss 
anything’  seems  to  be  superfluous  advice  to  you,  you  don’t 
seem  to  be  missing  anything  at  all.”) 

This  morning  I  got  up  a  little  after  nine,  dressed  to  go  to 
Church  like  a  nice  pious  lady  —  to  Westminster  Abbey.  Had 
locked  my  door  and  started  down  to  the  “lift.”  Well,  I  met  a 
boy  in  the  hall  with  a  note  from  our  walking  encyclopaedia, 
Mr.  Clergue,  asking  to  show  me  about  London  for  an  hour 
or  so.  I  was  perfectly  delighted  and  accepted  in  a  hurry.  I 
can  hear  the  music  ’most  any  time  and  these  men  leave  town 
tomorrow  or  next  day,  and  I  knew  I  would  never  have  such 
an  opportunity  again,  because  Mr.  Clergue  has  been  in 
London  so  often  and  for  months  at  a  time,  so  he  knows  it 


as  well  as  if  it  were  his  home.  We  took  a  cab  and  away  we 
went.  We  drove  in  the  Strand,  Piccadilly  —  through  the 
Park,  past  Buckingham  Palace  —  across  the  Thames  River  — 
all  around  through  the  business  part  of  London  to  the 
Tower  —  past  the  Bank  of  England,  the  Houses  of  Commons, 
the  Prince  Albert  Memorial,  St.  James  Church  —  down 
where  the  great  fire  was  —  Well,  everywhere!!!  And  talked 
a  streak  every  minute  —  and  told  me  more  about  London 
than  I  ever  expect  to  hear  again  in  my  life.  Of  course  it  was 
very  nice,  but  I  know  I  won’t  begin  to  remember  half  the 
man  said. 

She  never  let  Father  forget  that  she  missed  him: 

I  did  so  wish  for  you  as  I  always  do  at  every  turn.  You  see 
I  only  half  enjoy  everything  as  there  is  only  half  of  me  here 
to  enjoy.  The  other  half  is  at  home  working  like  a  dog  to 
find  the  price  for  this  half  to  have  pleasure  and  profit. 

He  had  asked  her,  in  response  to  urging  from  his  ‘Tittle 
Aunties,”  to  look  up  some  ancestral  connections  and  to 
get  a  copy  of  the  Talbott  crest. 

Wednesday  I  went  down  to  the  College  of  Heraldry  and 
ordered  a  Crest.  The  Talbotts  are  terribly  heavy  swells  here 
and  the  man  in  charge  told  me  that  he  knew  if  I  could  but 
get  an  audience  with  the  Earl  (of  Shrewsbury)  he  would  no 
doubt  be  charmed  to  present  me  to  all  the  connections,  but 
that  the  only  difficulty  would  be  in  the  start  in  his  seeing 
me  —  because  he  never  saw  strangers  at  all;  and  then  all  my 
Americanism  and  democratic  feeling  boiled  as  I  said  that 
I  did  not  at  all  care  to  see  the  Earl,  but  I  was  glad  to  know 
he  was  a  respectable  person.  “Why,  Madam  — ”  said  the  old 
fellow.  “Why,  Madam  —  Respectable  —  Why,  the  Talbotts 
are  the  proudest  people  I  ever  saw!”  But  the  crest  will  be 
done  next  week  and  will  cost  me  $5.25. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  Mr.  Henchel  left  London,  and 
Mother  wrote:  “I  only  wish  I  were  to  have  months  with 
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Henchel  instead  of  weeks.”  She  decided  to  consult  Mr. 
Bispham,  and  went  to  his  concert  hall  on  Gower  Street: 

I  sent  my  card  to  Mr.  Bispham.  He  was  most  cordial  and 
made  an  appointment  for  me  to  sing  for  him  tomorrow.  He 
insisted  upon  my  staying  to  the  concert,  took  me  to  the  stage 
door  and  put  me  into  the  hall.  I  took  a  seat  and  felt  very 
comfortable  until  a  dapper  youth  came  up  —  “I  beg  your 
pardon  but  I  do  not  think  I  have  your  ticket,  Madam.” 
“You  certainly  have  not,”  I  thought  to  myself,  “nor  have  I 
twelve  shillings  to  buy  one.”  “No,”  I  said  distinctly  and 
coldly,  “I  came  in  with  Mr.  Bispham.”  Whereupon  you 
never  heard  such  profuse  apologies.  He  begged  I  would 
take  no  offense;  it  was  his  own  stupidity  and  all  that.  Hard 
as  it  was  to  do,  I  accepted  his  apology . . . 

I  went  to  sing  for  Mr.  Bispham  and  he  was  very  nice  to  me 
indeed.  He  advised  me  to  go  to  Reindager  for  Oratorio  after 
Mr.  Henchel  goes  away.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  do 
this  or  not . . . 

She  did  not.  Instead  she  went  to  Llandudlau,  Wales,  to 
study  with  a  teacher  recommended  by  Mr.  Henchel.  Here, 
except  for  an  occasional  walk  on  the  cliffs  by  the  sea  and  a 
little  needlework  while  sitting  in  the  garden,  she  lived 
music  from  waking  to  sleeping.  She  wrote  Yannie  and  we 
can  believe  it!  —  that  musically  she  progressed  more  in 
that  month  than  in  any  previous  year  of  her  life.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  single-minded  month  that  she  ever  spent, 
before  or  since. 

Katharine  Talbott  had  a  magnificent  voice,  a  rich  clear 
warm  contralto  of  extraordinary  power  and  range,  a  voice 
that  seemed  always  at  ease,  never  strained.  She  had  the 
strength  and  the  temperament  and  all  the  attraction  of 
personality  and  stage  presence  that  anyone  could  wish. 
When  she  returned  to  New  York  at  the  end  of  that  con¬ 
centrated  summer  she  felt  she  was  ready  to  take  whatever 
the  musical  future  might  have  for  her. 
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She  had  an  audition  before  an  important  impresario 
of  the  day.  Mr.  Bispham  had  made  the  appointment  for 
her  and  had  written  a  most  enthusiastic  letter  in  her  favor. 
The  impresario  heard  her  sing,  talked  to  her,  asked  her 
to  sing  again  and  again;  then  he  said,  “Madame,  you  have 
one  of  the  great  voices  of  our  generation.”  He  outlined  his 
plans  for  her  —  what  coach,  what  songs  she  should  add  to 
her  repertoire,  the  probable  date  and  place  for  her  debut, 
and  then  a  six  months  engagement  with  the  Boston  Opera 
Company.  Mother  was  putting  her  music  back  in  her  port¬ 
folio  with  trembling  hands  when  a  picture  fell  out  on  the 
floor.  He  picked  it  up. 

“Who  are  these  people?” 

She  answered  proudly,  “My  husband  and  our  six  chil¬ 
dren.” 

He  was  dumfounded  and  asked  for  a  moment  to  con¬ 
sider  this  new  and,  for  him,  unexpected  development. 
Finally  he  told  Mother  that  if  he  were  to  go  on  with  his 
plans  for  her  she  must  realize  that  during  the  period  of 
training  and  for  the  duration  of  the  opera  engagement  she 
must  perforce  be  separated  from  her  husband  and  family. 
He  could  not  undertake  sponsoring  her  unless  she  were 
prepared  to  give  her  undivided  attention  to  her  work.  It 
would  be  impossible,  he  pointed  out,  for  her  to  spend  any 
considerable  time  at  home  or  to  put  her  domestic  respon¬ 
sibilities  first. 

Mother  asked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to  think. 
Making  up  her  mind,  she  told  us,  was  not  so  easy  as  we 
might  like  to  believe;  but  the  next  day  she  said  goodbye  to 
all  he  offered  and  told  him  she  was  going  home. 

Of  course  she  knew  then  she  was  not  simply  declining 
an  opportunity  concerned  with  the  next  few  months  but 
was  turning  her  back  on  her  chance  to  reach  the  top  as  a 
professional  singer.  Her  decision,  we  believe,  was  due  to 
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facing  the  fact  that  life  for  her  must  always  be  so  full  of  so 
many  different  things  that  she  would  be  absolutely  unable 
to  stay  rigidly  on  a  single  route.  Also,  she  had  too  much 
humor  for  the  emphasis  on  self-expression  and  self-fulfill¬ 
ment  that  seems  to  be  necessary  for  a  prima  donna. 

As  it  turned  out,  Katharine  Talbott’s  musical  career 
probably  made  a  greater  contribution  over  the  years  than 
if  it  had  taken  the  personal  form.  For  a  while,  however, 
she  did  have  a  series  of  successful  concert  tours  through¬ 
out  the  Middle  West;  and  she  had  a  great  deal  of  musical 
fun  and  gave  a  great  deal,  and  she  did  help  out  materially 
with  the  family  finances. 

Several  of  her  tours  were  made  with  Mrs.  Anna  Law¬ 
rence,  a  harpist,  whose  calm  grace  was  a  perfect  foil  for 
Kit  Talbott’s  exuberance.  We  have  some  enthusiastic  press 
notices  of  their  concerts  and  an  impressive  newspaper 
photograph  that  shows  Mother  in  the  black  spangled  eve¬ 
ning  gown  that  she  had  bought  in  London.  She  had  written 
to  Father  about  it  at  the  time,  saying  that  althought  it  cost 
“about  £ 4  more  than  an  ordinary  evening  dress  I  ordered 
it  and  it  will  be  a  superb  costume  always.’’  Then,  hope¬ 
fully,  “I  am  sure  you  will  like  it.’’ 

We,  too,  hope  he  did,  since  she  wore  it  for  many  years 
whenever  there  was  an  occasion  that  warranted  the  best. 
We  learned  to  connect  it  with  Father’s  white  tie  and  tails, 
and  it  was  known  to  all  of  us  as  “Mother’s  dress  suit.’’ 

It  is  hard  to  write  a  continuous  serious  tale  of  Katharine 
Talbott’s  serious  achievements  because  a  funny  story  will 
come  to  mind.  Mrs.  Della  Prentis  Hughes,  an  important 
professional  manager,  arranged  a  series  of  concerts  for 
Mother.  The  first  was  to  be  in  Akron,  where  a  hall  had 
been  engaged  and  she  was  scheduled  to  sing  The  Messiah. 
She  reached  town  in  the  morning  and  spent  the  whole  day 
visiting  her  friends  there  and  talking  a  blue  streak.  By  late 
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From  Concert  Poster  About  1895 


afternoon  when  she  eventually  arrived  at  Mrs.  Hughes’s 
apartment  in  the  hotel,  her  voice  was  noticeably  the  worse 
for  wear.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  after  a  little  chat  she  off¬ 
handedly  said  to  her  manager,  ‘‘Della,  sit  down  at  the  piano 
and  show  me  how  that  thing  goes.”  The  Messiah ! 

Mrs.  Hughes  told  us  later  how  she  wrung  her  hands  and 
went  to  the  concert  that  night  swearing  it  was  the  last  one 
she  would  ever  arrange  for  Kit  Talbott.  She  added  that  the 
audience  hadn’t  seemed  to  know  or  care  that  Mother’s 
voice  was  not  at  its  best.  Captivated,  the  Akron  listeners 
demanded  many  encores,  and  Mother  was  thoroughly  de¬ 
lighted  by  the  whole  undertaking. 

On  her  trip  to  England,  Kit  Talbott  had  met  Madame 
Schumann-Heink.  The  two  had  become  warm  friends, 
and  in  1901  when  the  Chaminade  Club  (successor  to  the 
Mozart  Club)  brought  the  great  singer  to  Dayton  for  a  con¬ 
cert,  she  stayed  for  a  while  at  Runnymede.  One  of  the  by¬ 
products,  for  us,  of  Mother’s  venture  across  the  sea  is  the 
memory  of  Mme.  Schumann-Heink’s  magnificent,  spon¬ 
taneous  singing,  both  solo  and  in  duets  with  Mother,  at 
home  in  the  evenings. 
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Most  of  us  fail  utterly  to  work  up  to  the 
limit  of  our  powers!  We  never  know 
how  great  our  capacity  until  we  under¬ 
take  the  seemingly  impossible 

-K.H.T. 


T 

X  he  year  following  Mother’s  trip  to  London  and  Wales 
there  was  a  sudden,  positive  and  unexpected  result  of  the 
journey.  Mr.  F.  H.  Clergue,  her  ship-board  acquaintance, 
was  president  of  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation  on  the  St. 
Mary’s  River  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake  Huron,  and 
he  also  had  a  large  interest  in  the  Algoma  Central  Rail¬ 
way,  all  with  headquarters  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario. 
He  had  been  impressed  by  what  Katharine  Talbott  had 
told  him  of  her  husband’s  experience  and  quality  as  a  con¬ 
struction  engineer,  and  when  he  came  back  from  Europe 
he  sought  out  Harry  Talbott  and  had  a  talk  with  him.  He 
must  have  felt  at  once  that  Mother  had  not  exaggerated  in 
her  account  of  Father’s  capabilities,  for  he  asked  Harry 
Talbott  to  take  charge  of  a  particularly  difficult  and  exact¬ 
ing  job  of  building  for  the  Lake  Superior  Corporation. 

The  Helen  Mine  had  been  discovered  at  Michipicoten, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  on  Lake 
Superior.  Contracts  had  already  been  made  by  the  Lake 
Superior  Corporation  to  ship  out  iron  ore  from  the  Helen 
Mine  as  soon  as  ice  went  out  of  the  lakes.  It  was  necessary, 
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therefore,  to  build  the  Michipicoten  branch  of  the  Algoma 
Central  Railroad  before  the  opening  of  spring  navigation. 
Twenty  miles  of  railroad  had  to  be  surveyed,  located  and 
built  through  rough  wilderness  that  demanded  much  grad¬ 
ing  and  many  bridges  and  trestles;  Father  was  also  to  build 
the  docks  needed  for  loading  the  iron  onto  the  ore  boats. 
To  carry  this  job  through  in  bitter  weather,  and  in  a  race 
against  time,  would  take  the  utmost  of  an  engineer’s  ex¬ 
perience,  resourcefulness  and  force  of  leadership.  Harry 
Talbott  undertook  it  upon  a  salary  of  about  $500  a  month 
and  expenses,  with  the  promise  of  future  contracts  with 
the  Algoma  Steel  Company  if  he  succeeded.  It  was  more  of 
a  challenge  than  a  deal. 

He  reached  Michipicoten  Harbor  on  July  1,  1899.  Men, 
horses  and  equipment  were  brought  in  by  boat  from  the 
Sault  —  twelve  hundred  men,  in  all  —  and  in  a  few  weeks 
the  work  was  going.  Toward  the  end  of  August,  Mother 
came  to  visit  him,  bringing  Nelson  and  George  Mead; 
Harold  was  already  with  Father.  They  stayed  at  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Post  on  the  Michipicoten  River,  a  few  miles  from 
the  Harbor.  The  boys  fished  for  trout  in  the  swift  streams 
whenever  they  weren’t  watching  the  railroad  building. 

They  also  watched  the  building  of  a  cabin  on  a  little 
island  just  off  shore  at  Michipicoten,  reached  by  a  light 
suspension  bridge.  The  cabin  was  made  of  huge  pine  logs 
and  had  a  great  stone  fireplace.  Father  called  it  “The  Wig¬ 
wam,’’  and  it  was  his  home  during  his  crucial  winter  of 
1 899- 1 900.  While  taking  out  rock  for  the  chimney,  two 
human  skulls  had  been  unearthed,  and  these  Father  later 
placed,  as  rather  macabre  ornaments,  at  either  end  of  the 
stone  mantelpiece.  One  night  during  a  heavy  midwinter 
snowstorm  the  cabin  door  suddenly  opened,  and  on  the 
threshold  stood  a  tall  Indian  who  slowly  stretched  an  arm 
from  out  his  blanket  and  pointed  to  one  of  these  skulls. 
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“  Um  —  Grandmother,  ’  ’  he  said,  stepped  forward  and  tucked 
the  skull  under  his  arm.  Father  couldn’t  think  of  any  suit¬ 
able  small-talk,  so  said  nothing,  and  the  Indian  turned  and 
strode  with  dignity  out  into  the  snow. 

Mother  and  George  Mead  and  your  Uncles  Bud  and 
Harold  went  home  to  Dayton  at  the  end  of  the  summer. 
Mother  returned  to  “the  Harbor”  for  another  visit  to 
Father  that  fall.  Every  week  a  mail  boat,  the  Minnie  M., 
came  from  the  Sault  with  supplies  —  until  November  when 
the  lake  began  to  freeze.  From  then  on  any  connection  the 
Michipicoten  men  could  have  with  civilization  must  be 
by  dog-sled  over  the  Missinabe  trail  to  the  Canadian  Paci¬ 
fic  line.  Mother  has  often  described  to  us  her  parting  from 
Father  on  the  Minnie  M's  last  trip  that  year  —  the  fiercely 
driving  sleet  off  the  lake,  Dad  standing  on  the  dock  leaning 
into  the  wind,  which  flattened  the  broad  brim  of  his  hat 
against  his  head.  It  seemed  to  her  that  he  looked  strong  and 
straight  and  equal  to  anything.  No  doubt  she  looked  that 
way  to  him,  too;  yet  this  outburst,  in  a  letter  from  her  that 
we  have  found,  must  have  pleased  him: 

I  wonder  now  why  I  didn’t  just  scream  and  wring  my  hands 
when  that  boat  pulled  out  and  left  you  standing  on  the  dock. 
I  never  will  have  so  much  self  control  again.  I  hate  people 
who  are  always  so  self-possessed  and  never  give  way  to  their 
feelings.  I  somehow  have  deluded  myself  into  thinking  it 
strong  and  womanly  to  control  myself  but  I’m  not  going  to 
do  it  any  more. 

His  letters  to  her  from  Michipicoten  still  can  make  us 
feel  the  cold  of  that  winter: 

Below  zero  weather  has  come  to  stay,  and  the  bay  is  entirely 
frozen  over  .  .  .  There  is  no  news  here  —  nothing  but  steady 
plugging  away  at  the  road,  making  some  road-bed  and  laying 
some  track  every  day  and  counting  the  days  when  the  ice 
and  snow  will  be  gone. 
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He  tells  of  “driving  over  the  entire  line  in  a  sleigh  with 
a  cracking  team  —  150  below  zero,  dressed  in  furs  and  three 
pairs  of  woolen  socks.  ’  ’  T o  anyone  who  knew  Harry  T albott, 
it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  add,  “I  was  not  at  all  uncom¬ 
fortable.  In  fact  I  enjoyed  the  trip  very  much.”  He  also  en¬ 
joyed  an  occasional  moose  hunt  and  the  diversion  of  tearing 
out  over  the  frozen  lake  in  an  ice-boat  he’d  had  built;  but  for 
the  most  part  the  winter  was  a  slogging  struggle  with  work 
and  weather  —  and  with  the  inevitable  discontent  of  men 
whose  living  conditions  are  too  close  to  intolerably  hard. 

This  was  the  winter  when  Father  made  his  famous  trip 
home  for  Christmas  —  by  dog-team  with  an  Indian,  Jack  Le- 
Gard,  sixty  miles  through  frozen  forests  to  the  C.P.R.  main 
line  at  Hawk  Lake,  never  stopping  except  long  enough  to 
brew  a  pail  of  tea.  This  was  the  Christmas  that  the  children 
at  Runnymede  waited  and  waited,  not  opening  the  library 
doors  to  the  Tree,  stockings  and  presents,  hoping  and 
hoping,  sure  that  Father  would  come  because  he  had  said 
he  would.  When  he  did  arrive,  as  we  have  told  you,  at  dusk 
on  Christmas  afternoon,  suspense  exploded  into  such  last¬ 
ing  joy  that  even  those  of  us  who  were  not  yet  born  are 
sure  by  now  that  we  must  have  been  there. 

He  made  another  dog-team  trip  north  in  January,  to 
Missinabe,  and  wrote  from  there,  “The  Indians  brought  in 
two  men  last  night,  one  frozen  to  death  on  the  trail,  and 
the  other  having  to  have  both  feet  amputated.  They  were 
railroad  laborers  and  started  to  make  the  trip  wearing 
shoes,  which  is  suicide  in  this  country.” 

The  winter  wore  on.  Short  hours  of  frigid  daylight  with 
spikes  being  driven  into  frozen  ties,  and  horses  straining 
over  the  snow  with  heavily  laden  sleds.  Long  hours  of  dark 
with  men  in  huts,  sleeping  in  their  clothes,  restless  from 
labor  and  loneliness.  By  the  time  March  came,  the  strain 
was  telling. 
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The  truth  is,  I  am  tired  out  in  mind  and  body.  I  have  not  had 
a  Sunday  or  an  evening’s  rest  this  whole  winter  and  I  am 
about  played  out.  In  addition  I  have  not  accomplished  all 
I  expected  to  accomplish  and  that  is  a  source  of  worry  to  me. 
It  will  soon  be  over,  however,  and  then  I  will  have  a  rest 
somewhere  or  some  place  and  with  you.  We  will  just  run  off 
somewhere  and  hide  and  rest . . .  Track  is  about  Moon  Lake 
and  but  two  miles  from  the  mine.  Ballasting  is  going  on 
rapidly  and  with  water  stations  and  buildings  and  lining 
up  details,  you  may  imagine  what  I  have  in  store  for  the 

next  two  months. 

♦ 

There  was  an  early  brief  thaw,  when  the  ice  threatened 
a  bridge  under  construction  and  Father  took  what  seemed 
to  him  the  logical  measures.  This  is  what  happened,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  men  who  was  there : 

In  the  spring  breakup  of  1900,  the  ice  jammed  against  the 
trestle  bridge  across  the  Magpie  river  on  the  line  of  Michi- 
picoten  to  the  Helen  Mine  ...  It  was  piled  up  badly  and 
threatened  to  take  out  the  bridge.  The  Chief  took  a  gang 
out  to  see  what  could  be  done.  In  looking  it  over  he  saw  that 
the  only  solution  was  to  dynamite  it  30  or  40  feet  up  stream 
from  the  bridge.  In  between  was  a  broken,  grinding,  heav¬ 
ing  mass  of  ice.  He  decided  that  he  would  do  the  work,  as  it 
was  too  dangerous  a  job  to  put  any  of  the  men  on.  So  he  tied 
a  rope  around  his  waist,  had  himself  lowered  from  the 
bridge,  crawled  out  over  the  jam,  and  was  hauled  back  to 
the  bridge  in  time  to  get  clear  of  it  before  the  dynamite  ex¬ 
ploded.  It  was  a  nervy  thing  to  do  since  it  was  about  even 
chances  that  the  jam  would  break  and  take  him  with  it  before 
he  could  get  back. 

Mother  heard  of  this  adventure,  through  someone  else, 
and  she  wrote  to  Father  about  it.  His  explanation  to  her 
is:  — 

Capt.  Fay  is  an  old  goose  and  I  don’t  take  any  unnecessary 
chances  and  you  must  not  believe  one  side  of  a  story  until 
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you  have  the  other  —  and  roast  me  on  one-sided  evidence. 
The  ice  (not  rocks)  was  trying  to  destroy  my  bridge  over 
the  Magpie  River  and  I  was  dropping  dynamite  cartridges 
on  the  ice  myself  because  all  the  men  were  frightened  at  the 
ice  gorge  and  ran  when  the  ice  struck  the  bridge  and  I  was 
left  alone.  It  was  exciting  for  the  time  being  and  really  very 
enjoyable  — the  cakes  of  ice  2  ft.  thick  and  quite  large  enough 
to  float  a  dozen  men  —  and  I  knew  if  the  bridge  went  I  could 
make  one  of  these  big  cakes  and  have  a  nice  ride  down  the 
river  —  but  I  won’t  do  it  again,  dearest,  as  the  ice  is  all  gone. 

The  following  letter,  written  from  “The  Wigwam”  to 
his  sons,  seems  to  belong  here.  The  advice  about  ice  that  it 
contains  is  fatherly!  Also  it  seems  to  us  that  seldom  has  a 
war  been  given  a  better  brief  analysis  for  the  minds  of 
boys  than  Father’s  discussion  of  the  Boer  War. 

My  dear  Harold  and  Nelson: 

I  send  you  a  picture  of  the  kind  of  soldiers  Canada  is 
sending  to  South  Africa  to  help  England  fight  the  Boers. 

I  have  not  had  any  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  about 
this  war,  but  there  are  of  course  two  sides  to  the  rights  and 
wrongs  between  England  and  the  Transvaal. 

Naturally  our  sympathies  are  with  the  weaker  side,  but 
the  Boers  have  not  been  as  progressive  and  liberal  and 
honest  as  they  should  be,  and  they  have  not  acted  fairly  with 
the  Englishmen  who  went  into  their  country  and  invested 
their  money  and  developed  the  country.  The  Boers  then 
passed  laws  which  were  hard  on  the  English  and  lessened 
their  profits,  etc.  —  wanted  to  virtually  take  them  away  from 
the  English. 

But  on  the  other  hand  the  Boers  say  that  the  Transvaal  is 
their  own  country  and  the  English  have  no  business  there, 
and  the  English  are  trying  to  take  their  country  and  their 
homes  away  from  them,  which  latter  I  believe  to  be  true.  So 
altogether  it  is  a  very  unfortunate  war,  and  both  sides  have 
done  some  splendid  fighting. 

It  is  very  cold  up  here  now,  below  zero  all  the  time  —  lots 
of  snow  and  I  have  no  time  to  hunt,  but  some  day  when  it 
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is  not  too  cold,  I  am  going  out  on  the  lake  and  cut  a  hole 
through  the  ice  and  try  to  catch  some  fish. 

I  hope  you  and  Ritner  are  friends  again.  While  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  fight  good  and  hard  when  you  have  to,  it  is  always 
best  to  avoid  a  fight  if  possible. 

Be  very  careful  when  you  go  skating,  about  thin  or  rotten 
ice.  Take  no  chances. 

You  and  Nelt  write  to  me  —  and  tell  the  girls  the  next 
letter  will  be  to  them.  I  enjoyed  Yannie’s  letter  and  will 
write  her  soon. 

Love  and  kiss  Mama  for  me  —  both  of  you. 

Your  loving  father 

This  Michipicoten  winter,  hard  as  it  must  have  been  for 
Father,  was  not  easy  for  Mother.  In  addition  to  her  loneli¬ 
ness  and  surely  some  worry  about  him  (for  in  spite  of  her¬ 
self  the  cold  wilderness  did  frighten  her  on  his  account) 
there  were  financial  difficulties.  As  we  know,  Father’s 
salary  was  not  huge.  When  he  sent  money  home  it  was 
usually  to  the  accompaniment  of  instruction  to  Mother  to 
pay  something  on  this  bill  or  that  and  not  to  incur  any  new 
debts.  She,  with  necessary  heavy  marketing  to  do,  must 
sometimes  have  felt  irritated  by  that  advice;  but  she  made 
a  little  money  herself,  by  singing,  and  she  tried  to  keep  ex¬ 
penses  down  in  every  way  she  could.  Father  still  had  his 
interest  in  the  Stone  Company,  and  they  were  discussing 
selling  that.  Some  of  their  letters  indicate  that  Mother  was 
anxious  to  sell,  but  that  Father,  with  his  experiences  of 
contracting  jobs  blowing  up,  wanted  to  keep  the  little 
business  as  an  anchor  to  windward. 

All  round  it  was  a  serious  winter;  nor  did  spring  bring 
a  let-up  in  the  effort  at  Michipicoten,  for  in  April  there 
was  a  too  sudden  thaw  and  swollen  streams  and  deep  mud 
were  even  harder  to  combat  than  the  ice  and  snow  had 
been.  In  May,  however,  Father  gave  himself  the  rarest  of 
luxuries  —  that  of  exulting,  to  Mother,  a  little : 
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I  have  lost  20  lbs.  weight  this  spring  but  am  getting  back 
now  and  am  entirely  over  my  “tired  feeling”  .  .  .  The 
weather  has  been  very  fine  and  work  is  fast  nearing  com¬ 
pletion  .  .  .  Everything  here  is  turning  out  right  to  a  line. 
I  fail  to  see  a  single  error  or  mistake  in  the  Ry  construction 
or  location. 

He  was  correct.  The  ore  from  the  Helen  Mine  was  trans¬ 
ported  on  schedule  through  what  one  winter  ago  had  been 
unbroken  wilderness.  The  new  docks  at  Michipicoten  Har¬ 
bor  were  ready,  and  the  ore  boats,  loaded  with  iron,  went 
steaming  down  the  lake  to  the  Sault  according  to  contract. 
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No  man  need  collapse  under  the  burden 
of  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  a  single 
day.  It  is  only  when  he  refuses  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  trials  of  yesterday  and  antici¬ 
pates  the  perplexities  of  tomorrow  that 
he  breaks  under  the  strain.  —K.H.T. 


Clergue  kept  his  promise  that  success  at  Michi- 
picoten  would  mean  contracts  for  Harry  Talbott  with 
the  Algoma  Steel  Company.  During  the  next  two  years 
Father  did  extensive  work,  mostly  excavating  and  lay¬ 
ing  heavy  foundations  for  new  steel  mills  at  Sault  Ste. 
Marie;  he  also  built  two  bridges  for  the  Algoma  Cen¬ 
tral  Railroad;  built  the  first  compensating  dam  in  the 
Sault  Rapids  of  the  St.  Mary’s  River,  on  the  Canadian 
side,  and  did  the  heavy  construction  work  for  the  gates 
at  the  entrance  of  the  power  canal  on  the  American 
side. 

Looking  back,  we  see  that  while  there  were  many  turn¬ 
ing  points  in  Father’s  career,  Michipicoten  was  the  most 
difficult  and  important  of  all.  From  then  on,  his  fortunes, 
firm  on  the  rock  of  that  achievement,  slowly  and  steadily 
rose.  Not  that  all  was  easy  sailing  at  once.  In  fact,  his  next 
year  at  the  Sault  was  lonely  and  uncomfortable,  full  of  hard 
work  and  anxiety,  though  it  lacked  the  physical  hardships 
of  the  Michipicoten  winter.  Financial  troubles  were  still 
to  the  fore. 
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My  work  is  going  on  fairly  well.  We  are  cleaned  out  of  funds, 
but  I  am  putting  on  a  bold  front  and  will  tide  over  until 
estimate  day,  which  is  not  far  off. 

Occasionally  he  was  able  to  come  home  to  Dayton;  occa¬ 
sionally  Mother  was  able  to  go  to  the  Sault  to  see  him.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  two  were  again  dependent 
upon  letter-writing  for  their  companionship,  and  both  felt 
there  had  been  too  much  of  this.  Oddly  enough,  we  have 
none  of  Mother’s  letters  for  1900-1901  but  many  of  Father’s. 

Your  letter  received  this  afternoon  and  I  needed  it,  for  it 
was  a  bum  day.  The  mixer  broke  down  last  night,  also  both 
electric  pumps.  Our  big  foundation  was  flooded  in  conse¬ 
quence  and  our  work  paralyzed.  Then  a  little  self-inflated 
engineer  who  has  more  or  less  authority  as  a  representative 
of  the  Company  asked  me  a  lot  of  silly  questions  and  “it 
was  the  wrong  time’’  for  him.  When  your  letter  came,  the 
sun  came  out;  the  pump  was  repaired;  the  foundations  un¬ 
watered,  and  by  evening  everything  going  in  fine  shape. 

No  wonder,  after  nearly  fourteen  years  of  married  life, 
she  wrote  often  to  him  and  wanted  him  to  write  more  often 
to  her! 

I  am  glad  you  are  doing  so  well  with  Foley  [Mother  was  still 
taking  music  lessons]  and  wish  I  could  have  gone  to  Cinti 
with  Marianna.  The  ball  must  have  been  fine  and  Fll  bet 
my  Sweetheart  was  the  best  looking  thing  there  .  .  .  When  I 
got  home  last  night  and  found  no  letters  from  you  I  ordered 
a  cutter  and  drove  up  to  the  Steel  plant  and  when  I  found 
seven  letters,  I  was  the  happiest  man  in  Canada.  I  assorted 
them  by  dates  and  read  them  all  carefully  on  my  return 
here  to  my  room.  I  am  being  better  every  day  about  writing 
to  you,  Sweetheart. 

In  January,  1901,  he  writes: 

You  will  have  to  come  up  here  and  see  me  pretty  soon  .  .  . 
I  cannot  get  away  until  the  last  of  February  and  wish  you 


to  come  up  and  bring  Marianna  and  Elsie  and  spend  two 
or  three  weeks  —  and  come  right  away  too  —  because  I  want 
you  and  if  you  don’t  come,  I  shall  telegraph  you  to  come  at 
once  as  I  am  laid  up  with  all  kinds  of  things,  so  you  had 
better  get  a  move  on. 

She  didn’t  come,  and  on  January  22nd  he  wrote:  “Am  so 
disappointed  at  your  telegram,  but  I  know  you  would  come 
if  you  could.” 

He  did  not  know  about  one  circumstance  that  may  have 
kept  her  from  coming,  for  it  was  not  until  he  reached 
Runnymede  for  a  visit  in  the  spring  that  he  learned  their 
seventh  child  was  on  the  way.  We  think  it  was  sporting  of 
Mother  to  keep  the  news  to  herself.  Shortly  after  your 
Aunt  Lilah  was  born  (she  was  really  named  Eliza  Thruston 
for  Yannie)  Father  rented  a  house  on  the  American  side 
of  the  river  at  the  Sault,  and  Mother,  with  Elsie,  Marianna 
and  the  new  baby,  spent  the  summer  there. The  next  winter 
Runnymede,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  was  closed  and 
all  of  us  were  at  the  Sault  with  Mother  and  Dad,  except 
Daisy  and  Lill.They,  for  some  necessary  but  dull  reason  con¬ 
nected  with  education,  stayed  in  Dayton,  at  the  Algonquin 
Hotel  under  the  care  of  Grandpa  Talbott  and  Mama  Id. 

In  the  north  there  is  something  that  is  referred  to  as 
“strong  cold,”  when  cold  ceases  to  be  the  absence  of  heat 
and  has  a  force  and  a  fierceness  of  its  own.  Father  had  ex¬ 
perienced  “strong  cold”  at  Michipicoten;  now  we  had  a 
taste  of  the  edge  of  it.  Snow  shoes  stood  in  rows  on  the  front 
porch  of  the  house,  and  all  winter  long  there  were  no  wheels 
at  all  on  the  streets;  everything  from  heavy  delivery  wagons 
to  perambulators  for  babies  went  upon  runners.  One  of 
the  best  events  of  our  first  northern  winter,  from  the  boys’ 
point  of  view,  was  Father’s  buying  two  big  sled  dogs,  Pete 
and  Ben.  Harold,  then  fourteen,  learned  to  harness  and 
drive  this  team.  The  pair  were  a  little  too  much  for  Bud, 
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at  ten,  but  really  belonged  to  both  boys  and  went  home 
with  us  to  Dayton. 

Snow  in  Dayton  was  rare,  of  course,  compared  to  the 
Sault;  but  at  least  once  in  the  winter,  West  First  Street 
would  be  blocked  off  and  people  who  had  fast  trotting 
horses  would  hitch  them  to  their  lightest  cutters  and  enter 
the  Annual  Sleigh  Race.  Bud  and  Harold  were  so  proud 
of  their  dog  team  that  they  insisted  on  competing  in  this 
race  in  1903,  and  Pete  and  Ben  tore  along  First  Street  in 
handsome  style  —  for  a  few  minutes  or  until  every  out¬ 
raged  unharnessed  dog  in  Dayton  caught  on  to  what  was 
happening  and  got  into  the  race,  too.  The  boys  had  their 
hands  full  breaking  up  dog  fights,  and  the  race  that  year 
was  won,  as  usual,  by  a  horse. 

In  Dayton  so  very  many  responsibilities  and  enjoyments 
crowded  her  life  that  Mother  welcomed  the  simplicity  of 
being  at  the  Sault,  where  she  took  it  easy  —  for  her.  It  was 
the  reverse  with  Father.  When  he  was  in  Dayton,  away 
from  the  drive  of  his  job,  he  was  relaxed.  In  1 903,  however, 
Dayton  became  his  center  of  business  as  well  as  his  home, 
for  the  Algoma  Steel  Company  went  into  receivership  then 
and  Father’s  work  in  Canada  stopped.  Fortunately  he  had 
been  paid  before  the  failure,  so  he  had  enough  capital  with 
which  to  establish  the  H.  E.  Talbott  Company,  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Dayton.  In  1902  he  had  acted  as  Receiver  for  the 
Stilwell-Bierce  and  Smith-Vaile  Company.  Now  Colonel 
J.  D.  Platt  bought  that  company,  changed  its  name  to  the 
Platt  Iron  Works,  and  asked  Father  to  become  its  President 
at  $  1 0,000  a  year,  which  in  those  days  was  a  very  handsome 
salary.  The  company  made  pumps,  pumping  equipment 
and  other  water  power  machinery.  Father  continued  as  its 
President  for  about  five  years,  when  he  resigned  because 
the  construction  work  being  done  by  his  own  company  had 
grown  so  important  it  needed  all  his  efforts.  (From  the  Platt 
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Iron  Works  Miss  Mary  E.  DeVine  came  to  be  Father’s  sec¬ 
retary;  as  you  know,  she  is  still  with  our  family.) 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  keep  this  period  explicitly 
chronological  but  try  to  give  you  a  general  sense  of  your 
grandparents’  lives  in  the  first  decade  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  when  Father  and  Mother  were  together  almost 
without  interruption.  Father  was  building  bridges  —  one 
was  the  Main  Street  bridge  in  Dayton.  He  built  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Monongahela  River  at  Brownsville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  —  a  million-dollar  contract  —  and  he  built  locks  and 
dams  on  the  Arkansas  and  on  other  rivers. 

In  1903  Kit  was  born  at  Runnymede,  and  from  the  in¬ 
dispensable  Birthday  Book  we  learn  that  in  1903  Harold 
gained  proud  possession  of  a  tuxedo  and  was  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  “calling  on  girls,”  while  Daisy  and  Lill 
yearned  to  “put  up  their  hair  and  lengthen  their  dresses”; 
Bud  and  Elsie  were  delighting  Mother  by  having  the  same 
sort  of  close  understanding  and  congeniality  with  each 
other  that  she  herself  had  always  had  with  Papa  Hoo;  Mari¬ 
anna,  so  like  Mother,  was  reciting  poems  at  the  drop  of  a 
hat  and  making  friends  with  everyone. 

Father,  perforce,  had  never  taken  much  direct  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  upbringing  of  his  children.  Mother  was  so 
capable,  so  independent,  and  so  eager  to  spare  him  any 
possible  worry,  that  he  developed  a  fine,  detached  attitude 
about  the  many  complications  in  his  king-sized  family.  He 
always  expected  her  to  take  care  of  things,  and  she  did.  Now 
that  he  was  at  Runnymede  again,  however,  there  were 
moments  when  she  wished  (or  so  she  said)  that  she  hadn’t 
“spoiled  him  so.”  It  was  in  one  of  these  moods  that  she 
wrote  the  first  of  her  Irish  letters,  dramatizing  herself  as 
“Bridget”  and  Father  as  “Mike.”  The  disguise  is  not  in¬ 
tended  even  transparently  to  conceal  either  Mother’s  point 
of  view  or  anyone’s  identity.  Needless  to  say,  these  letters 
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were  written  to  be  read  aloud  —  which  they  were,  fre¬ 
quently  —  by  Mother  herself  in  her  best  brogue. 

No.  6  Rat  Row 
September  8th,  1903 

Me  dear  Kate, 

After  fifteen  years  of  married  life,  I’m  wonderin’  what 
course’d  be  best  to  quiet  the  domestic  infelicity  that  be’s 
showin’  itself  in  our  once  happy  and  peaceful  abode,  and 
I’m  after  wantin’  the  advice  of  me  true  and  trusted  friend, 
yeself. 

Ever  since  Mike  got  the  job  of  bossin’  the  Street  Scrapin’ 
Gang  he’s  cherishin’  the  opinion  that  all  the  rest  of  mankind 
is  pigmies  —  and  as  for  me  and  the  young  ones  we’re  of  no 
consequence  savin’  as  it  might  be  an  advertisement  of  his 
accomplishments!  The  boy  Danny  has  growed  up  unbe¬ 
knownst  to  his  Dad,  and  talkin’  wid  Mike  I  says  to  him,  I 
says,  “I’ve  a  few  matters  to  talk  over  wid  ye,”  I  says,  “when 
ye’d  spare  me  the  time,”  I  says.  “Anny  time,  sweetheart,”  he 
says.  “I  don’t  want  to  be  bothered  in  the  early  mornin’, 
because  I’m  planning  me  work  for  the  day  thin.  And  not  at 
noon,”  he  says.  “When  I  finish  lunch  I  must  sleep,  and  ye 
must  be  after  keepin’  the  house  quiet.  And  of  course  in  the 
evenin’  I  want  to  enjoy  meself  and  be  amused  as  befits  a  man 
of  me  station,”  he  says,  “so  when  bedtime  comes  and  I’m 
ready  for  sleep  there  may  be  no  perplexin’  questions  to  dis¬ 
turb  me  dreams.”  Wid  that  he  took  up  his  paper  and  struck 
a  match  to  his  pipe. 

It  bein’  Sunday  and  thinkin’  to  encroach  for  five  minutes 
on  his  time,  “Michael,”  I  says,  “It’s  Danny  is  gettin’  into 
bad  ways,”  I  says.  “Me  heart  is  broke  — ”  “Biddy,”  he  says, 
“did  ye  have  me  clothes  pressed  yesterday?”  he  says.  “Yes, 
love,”  I  says.  “I  was  tellin’  ye  that  Danny  — ”  “Ah,  sweet¬ 
heart,  ye  sure  lit  on  yer  feet  when  ye  married  me,”  he  says. 
“That  I  did,  love,”  I  says,  “but  about  Danny  — ”  “Say,  Bid,” 
he  says,  “would  ye  mind  fixin’  me  a  drink?”  he  says.  By  that 
time  I  was  mad.  “To  hell  wid  ye  and  yer  drinks,”  I  says. 
“They  is  some  person  besides  ye  on  top  of  the  globe,”  I  says. 
“I’m  lonesome,”  I  says,  beginnin’  to  cry.  “Ye  won’t  talk  wid 


me  about  annything  but  yeself,”  I  says.  “Don’t  ye  suppose 
when  the  children  get  the  gaps  and  the  hogs  get  the  cholera 
and  the  baby  eats  green  apples  and  the  brown  mare  gets  the 
colic  and  Casey  gets  drunk  I’d  like  to  speak  of  it,”  I  says,  be¬ 
tween  me  sobs,  and  I’m  not  denying  I  had  nothin’  pleasin’ 
about  me  face  for  Mike  to  look  upon. 

“Ye  ruin  me  life,”  he  says,  “wid  yer  tantrums,”  he  says. 
“Can  a  man  attend  to  business  and  have  nothin’  but  devil¬ 
ment  and  naggin’  at  home,”  he  says.  “Oh,  Michael,”  I  says, 
at  the  same  time  lookin’  for  a  skillet  or  a  stove  plate.  “Ain’t 
ye  ashamed  of  yeself,”  I  says.  “God  forbid,”  he  says.  “I’m 
always  ready  to  forgive  ye,”  he  says,  “for  yer  spells,”  he  says. 
“I  honored  ye  with  me  name  and  I’ll  allow  ye  to  sit  where 
ye  can  look  in  me  true  face,”  he  says,  “and  maybe  ye  may 
kiss  me  too,”  he  says,  and  he  walked  away  with  a  conqueror’s 
tread. 

And  now  I’m  after  askin’  you,  Kate,  if  ye  don’t  think  it’s 
time  I’m  leavin’  him  for  a  while.  He’s  spoiled,  that  I  know, 
but  how  to  bring  him  down  to  live  among  us  agin  is  the 
question.  Can  ye  help  me,  for  between  the  interprise  of 
Danny  and  the  chestiness  of  Mike,  I’m  spendin’  me  days  in 
strife  and  me  nights  in  tears! 

Yer  lovin’  friend 
Bridget  Mulchaey 

“Bridget”  made  such  a  hit  with  Father,  and  with  his 
friends  and  hers,  that  thereafter  Mother  frequently  cele¬ 
brated  domestic  and  neighborhood  crises,  comedies  and 
festivities  by  means  of  an  Irish  letter.  This  one  was  also 
written  in  1903:  — 

Me  dear  Kate, 

I’m  grateful  fer  yer  lovin’  advice  and  of  course  the  more 
I  humor  Mike,  the  more  amiable  he  is  but  thin  the  more 
he  expects  of  me  in  the  way  of  things  that’s  out  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  —  wid  the  result  I’m  all  the  time  threatened  wid  St. 
Vituses  Dance,  nervous  jerks,  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
shortness  of  breath  caused  by  the  strenuousness  of  the  life 
I’m  havin’.  The  most  unrestful  part  of  me  life  is  not  to  know 
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in  the  morning  whin  I  wake  up  what  foreign  port  I  may  be 
leavin’  for  be  night.  Did  I  iver  tell  ye  about  me  trip  to 
Niagara?  Well,  thin,  I’ll  do  it. 

Not  long  since  Michael  come  home  one  evenin’.  “It’s  a 
lonesome  night  I’ve  got  to  look  forward  to,”  he  says.  “Lone¬ 
some?”  I  say,  “wid  me  and  the  young  ones?”  I  says.  “I  can’t 
stay  wid  ye.  I’m  after  goin’  to  Niagara  Falls  tonight,”  he 
says.  “I’ve  niver  seen  thim  falls  at  all,”  I  says.  “I’d  be  glad  to 
go  some  time.”  “Some  time,”  he  says,  lookin’  up  from  his 
plate.  “Come  wid  me  tonight,”  he  says.  “Are  ye  crazy?”  I 
says.  “Crazy  nothin’,”  he  says.  “But  the  baby?”  I  says.  “Take 
her,”  he  says.  “Widout  the  nurse?”  I  says.  “Take  her  too,” 
he  says.  “The  other  baby?”  I  says.  “Take  the  two,  take  the 
whole  eight  of  ’em  if  ye  want,”  he  says,  “only  get  a  hustle. 
Sure  ye  don’t  have  to  leave  here  for  thirty-five  minutes.  Ye’re 
no  good  at  all  if  ye  can’t  pack  and  git  off  in  that  time,”  he 
says.  “Ye  haven’t  lost  yer  nerve,  I  hope,”  he  says. 

“Not  me,”  I  says,  me  dander  bein’  up,  and  I  started  up¬ 
stairs  three  steps  at  a  time.  I  flew  into  the  nursery.  “Mary,” 
I  says,  “the  Chief  and  us  is  goin’  to  Niagara  Falls  to  stay 
three  days.  The  train  leaves  in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,” 
I  says. 

Poor  Mary  was  rockin’  the  cradle  wid  her  feet  and  the 
other  baby  in  her  arms,  both  of  them  asleep.  “Oh,  Lady,  is  it 
yer  mind’s  gone  entirely?”  she  says.  “Never  mind  me  mind,” 
I  says.  “Git  them  babies  dressed  and  yeself  too!”  “Oh, 
Lady,”  she  says,  “sure  little  Katie  won’t  be  two  months  old 
till  tomorrow,  ain’t  she  too  young  to  go  travellin’  to  Niag¬ 
ara?”  “The  Chief  says  we’re  to  go  wid  him  and  sure  I’m  not 
leavin’  the  baby  behind  to  starve,”  I  says.  “Livin’  all  the 
time  in  a  threshin’-machine,  I  niver  know  what’s  cornin’ 
next,”  she  says.  “Go  to  work  and  quit  kickin’,”  I  says. 

Thin  I  called  out  to  me  son,  “Tom,”  I  says,  “bring  a  trunk, 
a  dress-suit  case  and  two  satchels  from  the  attic  and  take 
that  surprised  look  off  yer  face,”  I  says.  In  about  two  min¬ 
utes,  maybe  three,  me  room  was  full  of  empty  baggage  and 
I  was  workin’  for  me  life.  “Lucy,”  I  yelled  to  one  of  me 
daughters,  “go  help  Mary  and  hold  one  baby  while  she’s 
dressin’  the  other  baby.  Where’s  yer  Father,  Tom?”  I  says. 


“In  the  library,”  he  says.  “Readin’  the  Evenin’  News.  Shall 
I  tell  him  ye’d  like  to  speak  wid  him?”  “No!”  I  roared.  “But 
he  might  be  after  orderin’  the  wagon  to  haul  us  to  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Maybe  he’s  expectin’  me  to  do  that,”  I  says. 

Mike  heard  me  talkin’  and  come  upstairs.  “Now  don’t 
git  excited  at  all,  dear,”  he  says.  “Excited?”  I  says.  “Ye  give 
me  a  pain.  Is  the  wagon  ready?”  I  says.  “No,  not  yit,”  he 
says.  “Tom,  ye  might  tell  Joe  to  hitch  up  the  brown  mare,” 
he  says.  “Father,  she’s  got  the  colic,”  says  Tom.  “Thin 
we’ll  take  the  sorrel,”  Michael  says.  “Not  him,”  says  Tom. 
“Sure  he’s  so  lame  he  can’t  walk  at  all.”  “Gad,”  says  Michael, 
“nothing  to  drive  but  the  plow  horse.  Let  me  see  — ”  he  says 
and  begins  to  stroke  his  mustache. 

“Are  ye  tryin’  to  choose  between  the  plow  horse  and  the 
mooley  cow?”  I  says.  “Order  the  plow  horse,  and  hurry  up!” 
I  says.  “How  are  ye  cornin’  over  there,  Mary?”  I  yelled  across 
the  hall.  “The  babies  is  awful  good  not  to  be  cryin’,”  I  says. 
“Dear  Lady,  they  ain’t  had  time  yet,”  says  Mary.  “Michael,” 
I  says,  “s’pose  ye’d  stop  walkin’  up  and  down  wid  yer  hands 
in  yer  pockets  and  strap  this  trunk  and  close  the  satchels,” 
I  says. 

“That  I  will,  sweetheart,”  he  says.  “I  hope  ye  put  in  all 
the  things  I’m  apt  to  need.  Ye  know  if  I  get  to  Niagara  Falls 
and  haven’t  me  new  necktie  and  me  embroidered  socks  to 
wear  — ”  “Shut  up  thim  bags!”  I  says.  “I  didn’t  mean  to 
bother  ye,  sweetheart,”  he  says.  “Sure  it’s  no  harm  to  speak  of 
such  things,  is  it?”  he  says.  “No,  love,  only  me  brains  wint 
back  on  me  that  time,”  I  says.  “What’s  the  time,  Michael?” 

“If  ye  leave  here  in  three  minutes,”  he  says,  “we’ll  make  it 
easy,”  he  says.  “Sure,  love,”  I  says,  grabbin’  me  dress.  Stickin’ 
me  hat  on  and  pinnin’  it  to  me  scalp  and  pullin’  on  me  coat, 
I  made  for  the  nursery.  “Give  me  Katie,”  I  says,  grabbin’ 
the  baby,  “and  Mary,  ye  take  Lizzie.”  The  trunks  was  gone 
and  Michael  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  “Biddy,”  he 
says,  “are  ye  cornin’  at  all?” 

Little  Lizzie  began  to  cry.  “Oh,  Darlin’,  we’re  goin’  on  the 
big  chu-chu  cars,”  I  says.  “Don’t  let  Papa  hear  ye  cry.  It 
might  worry  him.”  “Biddy,”  says  Michael,  “don’t  ye  know 
the  train  leaves  in  thirty- five  minutes?”  he  says. 
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Harold  driving  Pete  and  Ben  —  the  two  big  sled  dogs  —  with  Marianna  on  his  lap 


Wid  that  we  made  a  streak  for  the  wagon.  Michael  took 
the  front  seat  with  Tom  and  the  trunk,  and  me  and  Mary 
and  the  babies  and  the  satchels  and  rain  coats  and  umbrellas 
and  the  baby  blankets  in  the  back  seat.  “Good-bye!”  we 
calls,  as  the  six  children  stood  on  the  horse  block  to  see  us 
off.  “Good-bye,  Mother,”  they  says,  “stay  as  long  as  ye’re 
enjoyin’  yeself.” 

The  old  plow  horse  travelled  for  his  life,  poundin’  the 
pike  wid  his  elephant  hoofs,  ye  could  hear  him  half  a  mile. 
At  the  station  Michael  wint  as  fast  as  he  could  and  got  the 
tickets.  “Sweetheart  dear,  here’s  the  transportation  for  ye 
and  Mary  if  anny thing  should  happen  I  should  lose  ye,”  he 
says,  and  the  big  engine  wint  thunderin’  past  us.  We  wint 
wid  the  crowd  to  git  on,  Tom  flyin’  by  wid  the  express  man 
takin’  the  trunk  to  the  baggage  car.  Everybody  got  on  the 
train  and  we  stood  be  the  car  steps  waitin’  for  Michael  who 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

“Where’s  yer  father?”  I  says  to  Tom,  who’d  come  back. 
“I  don’t  know,”  he  says.  Just  thin  Mike  stepped  out  of  the 
car.  “Tom,”  he  says,  “git  that  trunk  off  the  train  quick,”  he 
says.  “Sweetheart  dear,”  he  says,  turnin’  politely  to  me,  “I’m 
grieved  to  report  there’s  only  one  empty  upper  berth  on  the 
train,  so  I’ll  have  to  be  goin’  alone,”  he  says.  “All  aboard,” 
says  the  Conductor.  “Good-bye,  sweetheart  dear,”  says 
Michael.  “Hope  ye’ll  have  a  nice  drive  home.”  The  train  was 
movin’.  “We  will;  it’s  lovely  moonlight,”  I  says.  “Good-bye,” 
he  says,  trowin’  me  a  kiss. 

Mary’s  face  was  a  blank.  “What’s  the  matter?  Is  the  train 
goin’  to  back  up  again?”  she  says.  “Not  tonight,”  I  says. 
“Well,  where’s  Mr.  Mulchaey  gone?”  she  says.  “To  Niagara 
Falls,”  I  says.  “What!!  Alone?”  she  says.  “No,”  I  says,  “sure 
there’s  an  awful  lot  of  nice  people  on  the  train.” 

“Holy  Mother,”  she  says,  “sure  it’s  monkeys  the  Chief 
made  of  us  tonight,”  she  says.  “I’m  killed  entirely.” 

“Ye’ll  be  lucky,”  I  says,  “if  ye  never  have  annything  more 
to  kick  about  than  this,”  I  says,  and  I  got  me  trunk  and  sold 
back  me  tickets  and  was  thirty-five  dollars  better  off  than 
whin  I  started.  To  be  sure  Michael  went  off  wid  the  key  to 
the  trunk  in  his  pocket  and  him  wid  no  clothes  to  wear  at 
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Niagara  savin’  what  he  had  on;  but  it’s  how  he  does  things, 
and  maybe,  Kate,  ye  can  help  me  devise  some  plan  whereby 
he  won’t  be  always  expectin’  so  much  of  me  in  the  way  of 
speed. 

Yours 

Bridget  Mulcahey 

“Mary”  was  of  course  Tedda,  and  her  remarks  must  have 
been,  minus  only  the  brogue,  exactly  as  written  —  except 
for  one  notable  comment  that  Mother  told  us  but  appar¬ 
ently  forgot  to  include  in  the  letter.  When  the  excitement 
was  over  and  the  babies,  Lilah  and  Kit,  had  been  put  to  bed, 
Tedda  collapsed  into  a  chair,  put  her  hands  on  her  knees 
and  said,  “Thank  God  I  ain’t  got  a  man!” 
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It  is  a  gift  of  God  to  be  able  to  extract 
the  maximum  of  joy  and  peace  from 
each  passing  day.  —K.H.T. 


In  many  ways  Tedda  was  what  is  called  a  “strong  charac¬ 
ter.”  She  was  Mother’s  devoted  slave,  would  have  laid  down 
her  life  for  her  at  any  second  but  never  ceased  to  grumble 
against  the  helter  skelter  way  in  which  things  were  done  at 
our  house.  In  particular  Tedda  kept  up  a  running  battle 
with  Mother  over  what  was  suitable  for  the  “baby  crowd,” 
the  family’s  name  for  the  youngest  children  who  were 
Tedda’s  special  province  and  whom  she  spoiled  and  slap¬ 
ped  and  adored. 

In  1906  your  Aunt  Marnie  joined  Marianna,  Lilah  and 
Kit  in  the  baby  crowd.  Today  we  are  used  to  the  size  of 
our  family  and  to  the  seven  to  two  feminine-masculine 
ratio,  but  there  was  a  time  —  quite  a  long  time,  in  fact  — 
during  which  the  boys  hoped  for  a  more  even  balance. 
When  Lilah  was  born  and  Dr.  Goodhue  came  out  of 
Mother’s  room  and  said  there  was  another  “lovely  little 
baby  sister”  Bud  wailed,  “Oh,  it  couldn’t  be  another  girl! 
Won’t  you  please  go  back  and  look  again!”  When  Marnie 
turned  out  to  be  a  girl,  Harold  wrote  to  Mother  from  the 
Hill  School,  “Since  you  are  alright  I  am  satisfied.  Anyhow 
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Steps  now  include  Lilah.  Mother  in  her  “dress-suit” 


it  doesn’t  do  any  good  to  want  a  boy  and  we  don’t  feel  like 
trying  again  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  another  girl.” 

Naturally  Mother’s  joy  in  her  ninth  and  prettiest  child 
was  not  to  be  affected  by  anything  so  trivial  as  gender, 
though  she  was  temporarily  baffled  by  the  christening 
problem.  She  had  named  daughters  for  her  sister  and  for 
Father’s  sister,  for  both  grandmothers,  for  a  great-grand¬ 
mother;  then,  in  desperation,  for  herself.  Almost  a  month 
passed  before  Marnie  was  finally  named  for  Margaret  Stod¬ 
dard,  a  dear  friend  of  Mother’s. 

Tedda’s  protective  instincts  were  tremendously  grati¬ 
fied  by  another  baby  to  cherish.  She  always  wanted  to  shield 
all  of  us  from  everything,  so  she  filled  us  full  of  hair-raising 
stories  about  what  happened  to  little  girls  who  patted 
strange  dogs  or  rode  horses.  In  general  this  went  over  our 
heads,  as  the  influence  of  the  rest  of  the  family  was  exerted 
to  the  other  extreme.  Your  Aunt  Marnie,  however,  being 
held  the  longest  under  Tedda’s  wing,  did  acquire  a  lasting 
distrust  of  horses.  After  she  was  married  and  had  children, 
your  Uncle  Harold  gave  her  family  a  tiny  pony  named 
Moorland  Mousie.  Marnie  looked  at  it  across  a  strong  pas¬ 
ture  fence  and  said  in  tragic  tones,  “If  only  he  had  given 
us  a  rattlesnake  instead!” 

We  owe  some  humiliating  memories  to  Tedda,  too.  One 
is  of  sitting  in  a  row  under  the  apple  tree  beside  the  kitchen 
while  she  combed  our  hair  with  a  fine-tooth  comb  because 
we  had  picked  up  what  she  called  in  dark  tones  “some¬ 
thing”  at  school.  She  tugged  and  pulled  at  our  hair,  her 
face  red,  her  own  hair  in  strings,  and  her  lips  drawn  tight 
over  her  protruding  teeth  as  she  snarled  and  growled  over 
the  iniquity  of  “yer  mother”  in  sending  us  to  the  public 
school  in  town  “with  all  the  Hunkies  and  such.” 

Tedda,  indeed,  would  have  preferred  us  not  to  associate 
with  anyone  (except  at  proper  and  dressed-up  parties).  Our 


playing  with  the  Houk  boys,  for  instance,  gave  her  no  en¬ 
joyment.  Lilah  and  Kit  thought  George  and  Tick  the  most 
desirable  companions  in  the  world.  They  had  none  of  the 
awe,  and  very  little  of  the  affection,  that  the  Talbotts  had 
for  Tedda,  so  naturally  she  blamed  the  unauthorized  ad¬ 
ventures,  torn  dresses  and  dirty  faces  of  the  baby  crowd 
upon  our  beloved  cousins.  Sometimes  she  was  right. 

Tedda  never  consented  to  a  “day  off”  as  such  during  the 
whole  of  her  forty  years  with  us,  but  occasionally  she  would 
dress  the  baby  crowd  in  its  best  in  order  to  call  upon 
“Brother  John  who  kept  a  liquor  store.”  Brother  John 
and  his  wife  Maine  would  greet  us  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
and  usher  us  into  an  atmosphere  of  rubber  plants,  lace  cur¬ 
tains  and  large  tinted  photographs.  There  we  would  sit  in 
a  circle  of  extreme  decorum  and  gaze  at  a  stove  with  shiny 
nickel  feet  upon  a  zinc  square  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Even  the  large  and  ferocious  parrot  in  a  cage  near  one  set 
of  the  lace  curtains  managed  to  be  pretty  boring.  Everyone 
conversed  about  the  weather  and  the  health  and  doings  of 
the  Talbotts.  Mysterious  sounds  and  a  pervading  unfamil¬ 
iar  smell  from  the  floor  below  were  ignored. 

Another  of  our  formal  outings  with  Tedda  was  when 
she  took  us,  dressed  with  precisely  the  same  care,  to  call 
upon  Father  Neville,  the  priest  of  her  Catholic  Church  on 
Brown  Street.  We  agreed  with  her  that  Father  Neville  was 
the  finest  man  in  the  world;  we  knew  it  was  an  honor  to 
be  received  by  him.  Again  the  weather,  the  health  and 
doings  of  the  Talbotts  were  concentrated  upon  and  the 
cookies  we  were  given  when  it  was  almost  time  to  go  home 
didn’t  help  much. 

Fortunately  Mother  provided  us  with  social  doings  that 
were  less  demanding  than  Tedda’s  round  of  calls.  In  spite 
of  a  strong  one-for-all-and-all-for-one  feeling,  Mother  was 
determined  not  to  let  us  think  we  ought  all  to  have  the 


same  treats.  She  expected  us  all  to  rejoice  in  opportunities 
offered  to  any  of  us,  whether  we  ourselves  were  included  or 
not.  This  was  a  sound  principle;  it  was  put  to  a  severe  test 
once  when  a  fancy-dress  party  was  given  at  the  Dayton  Club 
to  which  Harold,  Daisy,  Lill,  Bud,  and  Marianna  were  in¬ 
vited.  Not  the  three  littlest  girls,  of  course;  but  why,  oh 
why,  not  Elsie? 

Mother  overcame  the  impulse  to  decline  for  the  whole 
lot,  and  Elsie  cheerfully  helped  get  everyone  dressed  in 
their  costumes;  the  slight  was  not  mentioned.  When  the 
Talbotts  arrived  at  the  party,  the  hostess  asked  where  was 
Elsie  —  of  course  she’d  been  invited!  Mother  rushed  to  the 
telephone,  told  Tedda  to  get  the  old  shepherdess  costume 
on  Elsie  and  to  curl  her  hair,  then  picked  up  the  skirts  of 
her  own  costume,  ran  through  the  snow  to  the  livery  stable 
for  her  horse  and  carriage  and  tore  home  at  a  gallop,  weep¬ 
ing  with  relief  all  the  way.  For  months  afterward  Mother 
re-told  this  tale,  pointing  out  how  heroic  Elsie  had  been. 
The  moral  we  had  drummed  into  us  was  that  if  Elsie  hadn’t 
been  good  and  thought  of  her  sisters’  and  brothers’  pleas¬ 
ure  instead  of  her  own  distress,  the  story  would  not  have 
had  a  happy  ending. 

Of  course  what  we  understood  was  not  any  “moral”  but 
the  certainty  that  Mother  wished  everything  good  for  us. 
In  many  ways  we  must  have  disappointed  her.  No  matter 
how  earnestly  we  search  the  Birthday  Book  we  can  find  no 
mention,  for  instance,  of  any  one  of  us  having  been  brilliant 
in  our  studies.  The  best  she  was  able  to  record,  at  times, 
was  that  a  child  “did  quite  well  —  only  flunked  one  sub¬ 
ject.”  About  music  we  were  never  able  to  gratify  her  hopes. 
She  constantly  mentions  that  one  or  another  of  us  has  tal¬ 
ent  but  is  not  willing  to  work  hard  enough.  Perhaps  one 
reason  we  weren’t  was  because  she  gave  us  too  good  a  time. 

For  example  —  the  circus.  We  always  had  a  crowd  of  our 


Was  this  the  day  the  studio  reeked?  Anything  but  a  gay  group! 


friends  at  Runnymede  to  spend  the  night  before  Circus 
Day.  Mother  arranged  for  the  telephone  operator  to  call 
the  house  as  soon  as  the  circus  train  reached  Springfield. 
(We  never  knew  how  the  operator  knew!)  The  telephone 
would  wake  us,  about  four  in  the  morning;  we  would  pile 
into  a  carriage  or,  later,  into  an  automobile,  and  drive  at 
speed  to  the  railroad  yards  on  East  First  Street.  All  the 
luckiest  children  and  all  the  nicest  (we  thought)  adults  in 
town  were  there  —  scurrying  the  length  of  the  train,  peer¬ 
ing  into  car  windows  for  a  glimpse  of  a  supposed  bareback 
rider,  acrobat  or  clown,  unshaven  and  looking  like  anyone 
else  having  breakfast  at  4  A.M.  We  located  lions,  tigers,  and 
white  horses;  we  made  a  particular  point  of  being  respect¬ 
fully  on  the  spot  when  the  elephants  majestically  and  rhyth¬ 
mically  strolled  down  the  ramps  to  the  street.  Then  we 
would  follow  to  the  Fair  Grounds  and  watch  every  detail 
of  putting  up  the  tents,  fascinated  by  the  teams  of  four  big 
men  with  sledge  hammers  swinging,  missing  one  another 
by  split  seconds  as  they  drove  the  heavy  tent  stakes  into 
the  ground. 

Hunger  sent  us  all  back  to  Runnymede  for  a  hurried 
breakfast;  then  we  rushed  to  town  again  for  the  Parade  and 
the  Big  Show.  By  the  end  of  the  afternoon’s  performance 
there  may  have  been  a  general  slight  fatigue,  but  Circus 
Day  was  far  from  over  for  the  Talbotts.  Mother  and  those 
of  us  who  were  old  enough  to  stay  on  our  feet  returned  to 
town  for  the  evening  show.  We  remained.to  watch  the  vast 
tents  crumple  into  brown  folds;  we  reverently  followed  the 
Circus  to  the  railroad  yards,  saw  it  load  to  the  last  midget, 
saw  it  leave  to  bring  glory  to  a  town  farther  west,  next 
morning. 

Another  of  our  annual  family  rites  was  the  group  photo¬ 
graph.  It  was  usually  “taken”  during  the  Christmas  Holi¬ 
days  when  Father  and,  as  years  passed,  the  boarding-school 
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children  were  sure  to  be  at  home,  and  it  was  none  of  your 
casual  candid  camera  business!  We  all  went  to  Mr.  Zweifel’s 
Photographic  Studio  on  Third  Street,  on  the  top  floor, 
where,  after  dressing  in  the  dressing-rooms,  we  would  as¬ 
semble  in  the  barnlike  studio  and  be  grouped  against  vari¬ 
ous  tastefully  painted  soiled  screens  depicting  outdoor  and 
indoor  backgrounds  of  distinction.  The  boys  and  Father 
wore  full  evening  dress,  the  older  girls  shivered  in  their 
best  ball  gowns,  while  the  baby  crowd  was  regimented  in 
long  black  stockings  and  those  incredible  labors-of-love, 
the  party-dresses  made  for  us  by  Mother  —  rows  and  rows 
of  lace  with  entre-deux  insertions.  (Who  remembers  entre- 
cleux?)  Tedda  was  of  course  always  present,  a  brush  in  one 
hand,  a  comb  in  the  other,  ready  to  dart  in  for  a  last  poke 
at  someone’s  hair  just  when  Mr.  Zweifel  finally  ducked 
under  his  black  cloth. 

The  finery  for  the  eleven  of  us  had  been  carefully  packed 
at  home,  and,  as  the  “Duke”  and  the  pony  cart  were  fully 
crowded,  the  suitcases  were  usually  sent  in  by  Pat  McGary 
and  the  farm  wagon.  One  time,  for  some  reason,  no  wagon 
was  available,  so  Mother  asked  Kid  Tullis  to  help  out.  Kid 
Tullis  was  an  ex-prizefighter  who  kept  a  saloon  near  Oak- 
wood.  (It  was  called  “The  Last  Chance”  on  its  north  win¬ 
dow,  “The  First  Chance”  on  its  south.)  He  possessed  a 
team  and  a  wagon.  He  was  a  keen  hunter  and  often  took 
Harold  and  Bud  on  coon  hunts.  Now  he  agreed  to  accom¬ 
modate  Mother  in  the  matter  of  delivering  the  suitcases 
at  Mr.  ZweifePs,  just  before  our  arrival  there  at  three 
o’clock. 

As  we  started  up  the  steep  dark  stairs  Mother  began  to 
sniff.  By  the  time  we  reached  the  studio  no  one  was  snif¬ 
fing;  we  all  had  handkerchiefs  at  our  noses  and  were  trying 
not  to  breathe.  Mother  and  Dad  began  opening  windows, 
while  Tedda  complained. 
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“Mr.  Zweifel!”  Mother  gasped.  “This  is  outrageous! 
What  is  that  disgusting  horrible  smell?  I  just  can’t  bring 
my  children  to  your  studio  again  if  it’s  going  to  smell  so 
terribly!’’ 

“But  Mrs.  Talbott!’’  he  twittered.  “Mrs.  Talbott,  it 
didn’t  smell  like  this  till  you  and  your  children  got  here!” 

Kid  Tullis  and  some  of  his  pals  had  gone  coon  hunting 
the  night  before  and  brought  a  skunk  home  in  the  wagon! 

Harry  and  Kit  T albott’s  children  could  be  photographed 
en  bloc,  but  had  to  be  fed  and  clothed  at  individual  ex¬ 
pense,  so  it  was  fortunate  that  Father’s  construction  work 
was  now  expanding.  In  1903  Runnymede,  too,  expanded 
when  he  added  the  big  Music  Room  and  above  it  three 
bedrooms  with  (radical  luxury)  two  bathrooms.  The  house 
was  wired  for  electricity  then,  too  —  except  the  Music 
Room,  which  was  thought  too  handsome  for  such  utili¬ 
tarian  ugliness.  A  long  time  passed  before  electric  lights 
were  shaded  into  harmony  but  in  no  time  at  all  the  Music 
Room  began  to  resound  —  with  strains  from  children’s 
piano  recitals,  when  Mrs.  Lyman’s  and  later  Aunt  Lizzie 
King’s  pupils  strove  through  the  Minuet  in  G,  from  cham¬ 
ber  music  by  the  Dayton  Music  Club,  from  the  great  spirit¬ 
uals  sung  by  the  Tuskeegee  quartet,  and  with  recitations 
by  Dayton’s  fine  Negro  poet,  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  of  the  early  performances  in 
the  Music  Room  was  of  In  a  Persian  Garden,  Liza  Leh¬ 
mann’s  dramatization  of  the  Rubaiyat  which  David  Bisp- 
ham  had  made  famous.  Mother  sang  the  contralto  part, 
and  the  next  day  even  the  Cincinnati  papers  declared  the 
music  excellent  and  the  acting  creditable.  Why  is  it  that 
what  we  remember,  after  nearly  forty  years,  is  not  the  music, 
not  the  applauding  spectators,  but  the  pink  crepe  paper 
roses  on  the  wooden  lattice  at  the  back  of  the  stage? 

Your  grandfather  and  grandmother  had  parties  in  mind 
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as  much  as  music,  you  may  be  sure,  when  they  planned  the 
Music  Room.  Almost  immediately  after  it  was  finished,  two 
children’s  parties  were  given  there,  each  for  fifty  children. 
The  first  was  for  Marianna’s  eighth  birthday;  the  other,  a 
month  later,  for  Bud’s  thirteenth.  Though  Mother  had  al¬ 
ways  asked  children  in  such  numbers,  it  must  have  been  a 
comfort  to  her  now  to  have  space  for  them! 

These  two  parties,  as  well  as  most  of  those  given  for  the 
older  children  and  indeed  for  the  grown-ups  too,  were 
cotillions.  Perhaps  the  word  doesn’t  bring  any  picture  to 
your  minds’  eyes.  The  heyday  of  the  cotillion  was  Mother’s 
own  girlhood;  but  even  the  youngest  of  us  can  shut  our 
eyes  and  see  an  expanse  of  shining  floor  between  separated 
rows  of  brightly  clad  girls  and  soberly  clad  boys.  We  can 
see  the  favor  table  heaped  with  color,  the  rush  for  it,  the 
skidding  of  pumps  and  slippers;  then  the  formation  of  such 
a  figure,  for  instance,  as  the  chariot  race  —  boys  driving  a 
ribboned  team  of  four  prancing  girls;  girls  driving  four 
boys;  the  race  in  march  time;  then  the  dissolving  of  the 
“figure”  as  “horses”  waltzed  or  two-stepped  with  their  op¬ 
ponent  “horses,”  drivers  with  drivers,  until  the  orchestra 
paused  and  the  waxed  floor  was  vacant  again.  There  were 
Maypole  figures  and  Mirror  figures  —  as  many  ways,  grace¬ 
ful  and  boisterous,  of  distributing  partners  as  can  be  imag¬ 
ined.  Cotillions,  whether  a  scramble  of  eight-  or  thirteen- 
year-olds  or  a  statelier  cavorting  by  the  older  young,  had  cer¬ 
tain  very  satisfactory  features  —  no  one  went  partnerless,  no 
one  could  be  “stuck,”  and  there  was  booty  to  take  home. 

The  preparations  for  the  parties  were  as  much  fun  as 
the  parties  themselves.  It  wasn’t  Mother’s  way  to  be  coolly 
ahead  of  time,  and  the  day  of  a  party  always  came  with  fur¬ 
niture  yet  to  be  moved,  floors  to  be  waxed,  cotillion  favors 
to  be  made,  dance  figures  to  be  discussed,  and  smilax  to  be 
tied  to  string  and  festooned  along  the  cornices.  We  became 
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so  experienced  in  decorating  that  we  could  estimate  to  the 
last  spray  how  much  smilax  would  be  needed!  It  is  a  fact 
that  the  hostess’s  or  even  a  debut-ing  daughter’s  dress  was 
often  still  to  be  finished  as  the  day  of  a  party  rocketed  to 
its  climax  and  Mother  flew  round  with  her  mouth  full  of 
pins,  her  hands  full  of  crepe  paper  and  her  hat  usually 
still  on  her  head  from  her  early  morning  trip  to  market. 
Yet  somehow  we  managed  to  be  ready,  though  there  were 
times  when  we  cut  it  pretty  fine. 

Once  we  were  all  ready  but  Mother.  It  was  roasting  hot; 
she  was  in  a  crumpled  dress;  her  hands  were  dirty,  and  there 
were  smudges  on  her  face  —  she  had  really  been  working. 
She  was  in  the  hall,  giving  us  last-minute  instructions, when 
the  doorbell  rang  —  guests  were  arriving.  We  groaned,  and 
Mother  ran  up  the  stairs.  That  was  when  Lill  made  her 
often  quoted  remark:  “Just  give  Mother  five  minutes  and 
a  cake  of  soap  and  you’d  be  surprised  what  she  can  do!” 

The  debuts  of  your  Aunts,  and  of  our  friends  in  Dayton 
were  a  sort  of  friendly  notification  of  being  grown  up;  but 
as  for  meeting  eligible  young  men,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  chief  reason  for  a  debut  —  Well,  we  had  known  most 
of  the  young  men  in  Dayton,  eligible  or  otherwise,  from 
first  grade  at  Central  District  School  through  Steele  High 
School.  Your  Aunt  Daisy’s  “coming  out  party”  in  1907  set 
the  pattern  for  the  rest  of  us.  It  began  with  the  “reception” 
at  four  in  the  afternoon.  Daisy  wore  her  graduation  dress 
of  embroidered  batiste  and  lace,  which  Mother  had  made, 
and  she  and  Mother  and  Yannie  “received”  at  one  end  of 
the  Music  Room.  There  were  flowers  galore,  a  number  of 
out-of-town  guests  —  the  “little  Aunties”  came  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  —  and  everybody  was  bent  upon  giving  the  older 
people  a  good  time.  The  reception  was  really  for  them. 

In  the  evening  was  the  Ball,  a  cotillion  of  course,  and  for 
it  Daisy  wore  another  dress.  It,  too,  had  been  made  for  her 


by  Mother,  to  wear  to  the  Yale  Prom,  only  a  few  months 
before.  Then  it  had  a  net  yoke  making  it  demurely  high- 
necked;  now  Mother  snipped  out  the  yoke  and  at  little 
trouble  and  no  expense  Daisy  was  unmistakably  “out”  in 
appearance. 

Not  all  the  parties  were  for  the  children  —  by  no  means! 
Mother  and  Father  always  celebrated  their  own  wedding 
anniversaries.  The  oldest  of  us  have  a  strong  recollection 
of  their  fifteenth  in  1902,  when  a  table  for  forty  was  set  on 
the  big  porch.  A  lace  cloth  covered  the  table;  the  china  and 
silver  were  Runnymede’s  finest,  and  at  every  place  shone 
matching  goblets  and  wine  glasses,  “the  Bunch’s”  gift  to 
Harry  and  Kit  Talbott  on  their  Crystal  Anniversary.  A 
long  oval  pond  full  of  goldfish  and  water  lilies  served  as  a 
crystalline  conversation  centerpiece.  Just  as  the  guests  were 
due  to  arrive,  one  of  our  quick  and  fierce  middle  western 
thunderstorms  came  up.  Wind  swept  the  new  glasses  clear 
to  the  lawn;  the  tablecloth,  billowing  wildly,  slid  the  china 
shattering  to  the  porch  floor.  Everything  but  the  goldfish 
was  thoroughly  drenched.  We  can  remember  Mother  and 
Cousin  Kay  Craighead  pinning  up  the  skirts  of  their  eve¬ 
ning  gowns  and  crawling  on  hands  and  knees  on  top  of  the 
table,  mopping  up  the  water.  We  were  sent  scurrying  to 
bring  sheets  for  tablecloths,  blankets  for  pads,  and  to  re¬ 
trieve  silver  from  the  lawn  and  flower  beds.  The  table  was 
reset,  and  the  “show  went  on.” 

For  the  Silver  Anniversary,  ten  years  later,  dinner  was  in 
the  Music  Room.The  table  stretched  the  length  of  the  room, 
for  there  were  nearly  a  hundred  guests  that  night.  Yannie 
was  there,  and  Grandpa  Talbott.  Daisy  wore  Mother’s  wed¬ 
ding  dress,  which  she  had  worn  at  her  own  wedding  two 
years  before.  The  most  dramatic  part,  however,  was  played 
by  your  Aunt  Marnie,  aged  six,  for  she  was  the  “conversa¬ 
tion  centerpiece”  then.  Carefully  hidden  within  an  Easter- 
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ish  container  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  she  waited  quietly 
until  at  a  given  signal  she  burst  forth  to  throw  ping  pong 
balls  at  the  diners,  furnishing  ammunition  for  a  free-for-all. 

Then  there  were  the  duck  dinners.  Father  and  Papa  Hoo 
and  their  friends  always  came  back  from  their  frequent 
shooting  trips  with,  quite  literally,  barrels  of  prairie  chick¬ 
ens  and  ducks.  Since  these  were  the  days  before  quick 
freeze,  they  had  to  be  eaten  “but  fast.”  Sometimes  Harry 
and  Kit  Talbott  would  have  two  or  three  duck  dinners  in 
a  week.  If  a  guest  liked  duck  even  slightly  browned,  so 
much  the  worse  for  her  —  she’d  get  no  such  ruined  canvas- 
back  at  Harry  Talbott’s  table.  The  cooking  and  serving  of 
wild  duck  was  a  ceremony  at  which  Father  acted  as  high 
priest.  He  would  supervise  and  participate  every  step  of 
the  way,  from  the  beginning  in  the  kitchen,  where  he  anx¬ 
iously  watched  his  ducks  graze  the  stove,  to  the  end  when 
he  would  press  the  carcasses  for  the  delicious  sauce  he  knew 
so  well  how  to  make.  The  part  we  liked  best  to  watch,  and 
he  to  perform,  was  the  carving.  Father  took  great  pride  in 
the  fact  that  he  could,  and  invariably  did,  carve  a  duck  held 
high  in  mid-air  on  a  fork  and  carry  on  a  conversation  most 
nonchalantly  at  the  same  time. 

The  duck  dinners  were  usually  for  from  twelve  to  twenty 
people;  but  we  remember  one  large  one  when  the  Music 
Room  was  turned  into  a  Lumber  Camp.  The  guests  all 
wore  camp  clothes.  The  score  of  deal  tables  were  covered 
with  red  checked  cloths,  and  set  with  tin  plates  and  heavy 
china  mugs.  Coal  oil  barn  lanterns  stood  on  the  tables  and 
hung  dangerously  among  the  fir  trees  banked  against  the 
walls.  There  were  toasts  and  rhymes  written  for  this  din¬ 
ner  by  hosts  and  guests  alike.  We  have  found  many  scraps 
of  verse  in  Mother’s  handwriting  —  some,  like  the  follow¬ 
ing,  in  the  German  dialect  that  was  a  familiar  part  of  Amer¬ 
ican  humor  then:  — 
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To  vomenkind  I  raise  my  stein 
And  drink  avay  de  bubbles. 

She  is  de  cause  of  care  und  strife. 

The  greatest  foolishness  in  life 
Und  Himmel!  Such  a  troubles. 

She  jabs  you  wit  an  angry  vord 
Ven  you  are  speaking  friend-vise 
Und  ven  she  gits  a  speechin’  fit 
So  quick  she  speaks  your  chance  is  nit 
To  get  a  vord  in  end-wise! 

If  vomen  were  not  lifting  here 
Yust  men  residing  only 
Ve  vould  have  quietness  und  peace, 
Und  from  our  troubles  sure  release. 
But  Gott!  It  vould  be  lonely. 


Und  now  fill  up  de  steins  again. 

And  ve  vill  drink  a  toast  to  men, 

De  good  und  bad  togedder. 

Ve  neffer  know  vot’s  cornin’  next 
Und  gets  just  vot  ve  dont  expects 
Exactly  like  de  vedder. 

De  tings  men  dink  ve  dont  find  out 
Und  vot  dey  tells  der  wifes  about 
Iss  not  vot’s  up  de  sleeve. 

But  vomen  dot  is  up  to  snuff 
Gits  on  to  dot  game  soon  enough 
Und  knows  vot  to  believe. 

If  effer  der  should  come  a  day 
Ven  all  de  men  vould  go  avay 
To  seek  for  rest  und  quiet 
De  vomen  just  vould  let  ’em  go 
And  say  in  vispers  sweet  und  low 
Herr  Gott  —  Yust  let  ’em  try  it! 

There  was  never  a  party  for  “the  Bunch”  at  Runnymede 
or  any  place  else  on  a  Saturday  night,  for  it  was  sacred  to 
the  weekly  poker  game  at  the  Buz  Fuz,  the  men’s  club  to 
which  Father  and  most  of  his  friends  belonged.  For  any 
Buz  Fuz  member  not  to  turn  up  at  the  Club  on  Saturday 
night  meant  that  he  was  either  bedridden  or  had  been 
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called  to  Washington  by  the  President,  and  no  member’s 
wife  dared  be  caught  even  thinking  that  any  domestic 
crisis  whatever  might  conceivably  interfere  with  that  poker 
game.  (Incidentally,  one  of  the  most  talked  of  parties  at 
Runnymede  was  when  the  wives  who  called  themselves, 
for  the  occasion,  the  Buz  Fuzerines,  entertained  their  hus¬ 
bands  (not  on  a  Saturday  night)  by  impersonating  them 
in  a  drama  of  Buz  Fuz  poker  as  imagined  by  the  ladies.) 

Once  while  the  weekly  game  was  in  progress  the  wives 
were  consoling  themselves  with  a  hen-party  nearby.  Father 
had  driven  to  town  in  a  swanky  new  Oldsmobile,  the  first 
car  he’d  ever  owned,  and  had  left  it  parked  in  front  of  the 
Club  on  First  Street.  “Come  on,  girls,’’  said  Kit  Talbott, 
“and  I’ll  take  you  for  a  ride ! ’ ’  They  piled  into  the  car  while 
she  cranked.  She  got  the  engine  going  and  climbed  into  the 
driver’s  seat.  The  Oldsmobile  was  half  way  down  the  block 
before  the  truth  dawned  on  her  that  she  had  forgotten 
how  to  stop  it. 

She  kept  on,  round  the  block,  and  as  they  passed  the 
Club  she  shouted  for  Dad  at  the  top  of  her  lungs.  He  heard 
her  of  course,  but  was  so  outraged  that  any  woman,  let  alone 
his  wife,  would  dare  try  to  interrupt  the  poker  game  that 
he  made  no  slightest  stir.  By  the  time  the  car  came  round 
again,  Mother  had  told  their  plight  to  her  passengers,  and 
half  a  dozen  other  Buz  Fuz  players  heard  their  wives’ 
screams.  Following  Father’s  lead,  not  a  man  expressed 
awareness  of  the  commotion  that  kept  on  recurring  in  the 
street.  Whether  the  car  finally  ran  out  of  gas,  whether  the 
engine  stalled,  or  whether  Mother  at  length  discovered 
the  proper  combination  of  actions  to  bring  the  thing  to  a 
halt  is  not  clear  after  all  these  years.  What  is  clear  is  that 
the  poker  game  was  not  interrupted. 
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A  habit  of  cheerfulness  and  mental 
courage  will  do  more  for  health  and 
happiness  than  all  the  health  resorts  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  Great  power  comes 
from  within.  —K.H.T. 


T 

A  he  hours  between  first  dawn  and  the  beginning  of 
most  people’s  days  were  especially  Katharine  Talbott’s. 
You’ve  read  how  when  she  was  a  girl  her  dates  with  beaux 
often  took  the  form  of  rides  or  drives  at  five  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  When  she  was  past  sixty  she  used  to  stop  at  various  of 
her  children’s  houses  on  her  big  chestnut,  Haughtiness , 
at  six  A.M.  on  her  way  HOME  from  a  ride.  She  started  on 
motor  trips  at  daylight,  practised  singing  at  dawn;  more 
often  than  anything  else  she  used  to  be  at  her  desk  writing 
while  it  was  still  so  dark  that  the  light  from  her  lamp  was 
reflected  in  the  window  pane  beside  her.  Most  of  the  Calen¬ 
dars,  for  instance,  were  written  while  everyone  else  in  the 
house  was  asleep. 

In  1904  when  Harold  first  went  away  to  boarding  school 
Mother  felt  sharply  the  pang  that  most  parents  feel  when 
the  first  child  starts  a  life  away  from  home.  What  she 
minded  most  was  loss  of  the  daily  opportunity  to  express 
her  love  for  him  and  give  him  her  counsel.  She  hit  upon  a 
plan  to  do  the  next  best  thing;  she  made  a  Calendar  for 
him,  writing  on  each  day’s  page  a  message  in  prose  or  verse 
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Past  Sixty 

Six  A.  M.  Home  from  a  ride 


that  she  hoped  would  be  the  very  thing  Harold  might  need 
or  wish  to  hear  from  her. 

When  Daisy  went  to  St.  Margaret’s  the  next  year,  Mother 
made  a  Calendar  for  her.  When  Lill  left  home,  first  for  a 
year  at  the  convent  in  Cincinnati,  then  to  St.  Margaret’s 
and  Westover,  and  when  Bud  went  to  Hotchkiss  in  1908, 
they  took  with  them,  in  Mother’s  handwriting,  the  daily 
messages  of  love  and  inspiration.  What  these  Calendars 
meant  to  boys  and  girls  away  from  home  for  the  first  time 
may  be  imagined. 

It  was  not  until  1919  that,  in  response  to  urging,  she 
began  having  the  Calendars  printed  for  our  family  and 
friends.  From  then  on,  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  she  com¬ 
piled  a  yearly  Calendar.  By  1935  so  many  of  her  friends 
and  others  wanted  them  that  there  were  a  thousand  on  the 
list  of  recipients.  You  are  all  of  you  familiar  with  the  pres¬ 
ent  form  of  the  Calendar,  as  it  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
your  mothers  and  aunts,  with  the  generous  help  of  Miss 
De  Vine,  to  continue  them.  For  every  Sunday  there  was, 
and  is,  one  of  Mother’s  quotations  from  the  Bible;  for  five 
weekdays  there  are  her  quotations  from  authors  of  ob¬ 
scurity  or  renown  —  from  Epictetus,  Will  Rogers,  Plato, 
William  Howard  Taft,  Shakespeare  or  John  Wanamaker. 
The  Wednesdays  we  keep  for  Katharine  Talbott’s  own 
messages,  and  naturally  these  have  special  meanings  for  us. 
(Your  Uncle  Bud  makes  the  calculation  that  she  wrote  over 
1400  such  ‘‘original  thoughts”!) 

Of  course  Mother  didn’t  just  write  for  and  to  her  board¬ 
ing-school  children;  she  also  visited  us.  She  would  visit  the 
schools  at  the  slightest  excuse  —  a  glee  club  concert,  a  play 
or  any  kind  of  visitors’  day.  (Chaperoning  at  Yale  Proms 
was  the  excuse  she  liked  best  of  all.)  She  sang  at  the  Hill 
School  when  Harold  was  there,  and  at  Hotchkiss  when 
Bud  was  there.  She  became  almost  a  permanent  part  of 
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Westover  during  the  twenty  consecutive  years  that  her 
seven  daughters  were  at  school  there.  She  greatly  admired 
Miss  Hillard,  Westover’s  headmistress  and,  we  felt,  was 
unnecessarily  enthusiastic  in  her  support  of  Miss  Hillard’s 
discipline.  What  her  daughters  didn’t  quite  realize  then 
was  the  unusual  welcome  Mother  always  received  at  West- 
over.  We  knew  the  girls  adored  having  her  there  and  hear¬ 
ing  her  sing;  but  how  much  the  teachers  valued  her  com¬ 
ing,  because  of  the  good  effect  they  felt  she  had  upon  the 
girls,  we  did  not  understand  until  we  talked  recently  to 
Miss  LaMonte,  who  had  been  Miss  Hillard’s  chief  col¬ 
league.  The  fact  that  Mother  loved  to  be  asked  to  sing  be¬ 
cause  she  loved  to  sing  was  a  revelation  to  the  girls  to  whom 
getting  up  and  singing  before  an  audience  in  Red  Hall  was 
torture.  Mother  had  very  little  patience  with  self-conscious¬ 
ness  —  perhaps  because  she  had  none  —  and  no  patience  at 
all  with  affected  diffidence. 

Father,  too,  visited  his  sons  and  daughters  at  their 
schools,  even  though  his  business  life  was  growing  increas¬ 
ingly  complex.  In  1907,  besides  the  widespread  construc¬ 
tion  work  being  carried  on  by  the  H.  E.  Talbott  Company, 
Father  joined  George  Mead  in  reorganizing  the  Mead  Cor¬ 
poration  in  Dayton.  George  was  Vice  President  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager,  later  becoming  President,  and  Harry  T albott 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board,  an  office  he  held  until  he  died. 
Then  in  1909  the  Algoma  Steel  Company  and  the  Lake 
Superior  Corporation  were  reorganized,  and  Mr.  Clergue 
called  Father  back  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  to  do  more  building 
in  Canada. 

As  he  would  be  away  from  Dayton  most  of  that  winter, 
Mother  decided  upon  a  move  of  her  own.  She  rented  an 
apartment  in  Chicago  for  herself,  Daisy,  who  had  graduated 
from  St.  Margaret’s,  and  the  four  youngest  girls.  Elsie 
stayed  in  Dayton  so  that  her  school  year  would  not  be  in- 
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terrupted;  Harold,  Lill  and  Bud  were  in  the  East.  A  letter 
from  Father  to  Mother  in  1909  first  strikes  a  note  that  be¬ 
came  familiar.  Only  a  short  while  before  he  had  written  to 
her  from  the  Sault  that  she  must  watch  expenses  carefully 
and  not  incur  any  new  debts.  Now,  from  the  Sault  again, 
he  writes: 

I  found  a  mistake  in  my  bank  balance  in  my  favor  of  $1000. 
Cheer  up  —  have  a  good  time  and  don’t  try  to  skimp  your¬ 
self.  Spend  all  that  is  advisable  —  use  cabs  and  do  it  right. 
No  one  in  this  world  is  more  entitled  to  it  all  than  you  and 
it  is  the  joy  of  my  life  to  do  for  you,  so  don’t  feel  cramped 
a  bit. 

In  Chicago  Mother  studied  singing  again  and  delighted 
in  the  opportunity  for  herself  and  for  us  to  hear  opera  and 
the  good  music  there.  She  made  arrangements  for  Daisy  to 
study  jewelry  making,  in  which  Dais  had  been  interested 
for  some  time.  Your  younger  aunts  attended  the  Chicago 
Latin  School,  very  modern  and  progressive  and  quite  a 
change  from  “Central  District.”  This  was  the  only  time 
when  the  center  of  our  family  life  was  in  a  big  city.  While, 
as  Mother  often  said,  it  was  “a  very  fine  experience  for  us,” 
we  were  glad  to  get  back  to  Runnymede  in  the  spring. 

Father’s  work  continued  to  keep  him  at  the  Sault,  so  the 
traveling  back  and  forth  between  Ohio  and  Canada  began 
to  recur.  There  was  now  a  greater  sense  of  permanence 
about  the  Sault,  for  in  the  summer  of  1 909  he  rented  Mont- 
fermier,  the  big  Clergue  house  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the 
river. 

The  annual  trek  of  all  the  smaller  Talbotts  north  must 
have  become  something  to  be  dreaded  by  other  travelers. 
We  were  always  dizzy  with  excitement,  looking  forward 
especially  to  that  part  of  the  trip  when  our  whole  train 
would  puff  onto  the  ferry  boat  to  Mackinaw  Island.  We 
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occupied  the  better  part  of  a  car,  the  upper  berths  being 
especially  favored  by  us  after  we  learned  that  from  a  kneel¬ 
ing  position  in  them  we  could  look  into  and  even  throw 
things  into  the  other  uppers.  On  one  trip  Kit,  then  about 
six,  was  denied  these  pleasures.  She  had  broken  out  with  a 
thorough  case  of  measles  on  the  morning  we  were  leaving. 
Mother  draped  a  heavy  black  crepe  veil  upon  Kit’s  wide 
sailor  hat  and  over  her  fiery  face,  then  swept  her  past  gate- 
men  and  conductors  and  shut  her  in  a  drawing-room.  “No¬ 
body  noticed  a  thing!”  Mother  exclaimed  triumphantly. 
Kit’s  recollection  is  principally  of  poor  Grandpa  Talbott, 
who  was  shut  into  the  drawing-room  with  her,  and  his 
rumbling  fury  with  the  whole  abominable  situation  as  he 
patiently  fanned  poor  Kit  and  sprinkled  talcum  powder  on 
her  measles.  The  rest  of  us  didn’t  break  out  until  we  were 
in  Montfermier. 

Montfermier  was  a  large  stone  house  that  stood,  like 
Runnymede,  on  the  top  of  a  hill.  Pine  woods  came  right 
to  the  lawn,  and  there  was  a  grass  tennis  court.  The  house 
was  elaborately  furnished.  The  big  drawing-room  was 
“done”  in  white,  with  a  white  grand  piano  (of  all  things!) 
and  polar  bear  rugs  on  the  hardwood  floor.  Every  room  had 
its  own  color  scheme,  with  window  curtains  woven  in  de¬ 
signs  to  match  the  rugs.  What  a  contrast,  for  Father,  to  the 
log  “wigwam”  at  Michipicoten  of  ten  years  before! 

Much  of  the  fun  of  Montfermier  had  to  do  with  going 
from  it  into  a  camp  Father  had  built  north  of  the  Sault  on 
the  Algoma  Central  Railway,  a  few  miles  from  the  station 
called  Mile  41.  Father  and  the  boys  went  hunting  from 
there  every  fall.  Sometimes  George  Mead  and  Papa  Hoo 
and  friends  of  theirs  went  along;  but  the  parties  were  small. 
Camp  was  rough;  and  moose  hunting  in  Ontario  was  by 
silent  tracking,  never  by  calling. 

Dad  and  Bud  and  Harold  had  made  a  trip  in  1906  with 
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Jim  Platt  and  Uncle  Will  Earnshaw,  up  the  Batchewana 
River.  Their  guide  had  been  a  Chippewa  Indian  named 
John  Towab.  From  then  on  Towab  was  our  guide  and  he 
was  always  at  Mile  41  when  Mother  and  Father  took  us  and 
our  friends  there  in  the  summer  time.  Towab  was  a  gentle, 
good  man,  and  we  loved  him.  He  made  us  aware  of  many 
of  the  realities  of  the  wilderness  whose  romance  we  had 
always  keenly  felt  because  of  Father’s  love  for  it.  He  taught 
us  to  recognize  tracks  in  the  woods;  he  called  the  beaver  for 
us  —  making  a  chuckling,  smacking  sound  with  his  lips  and 
slapping  the  water  with  the  flat  of  his  paddle  until  they 
would  stick  their  heads  up  and  even  start  to  swim  toward 
the  canoe.  After  he  learned  about  telephones,  Towab  used 
to  pretend  he  was  telephoning  to  the  beaver,  which  enter¬ 
tained  him  as  much  as  it  did  us.  He  told  us  how  his  tribe 
used  to  follow  the  great  herds  of  caribou,  migrating  with 
them  from  one  grazing  ground  to  another.  As  the  tribe 
never  stayed  in  one  place  long  enough  to  plant  gardens, 
they  lived  almost  entirely  on  caribou  meat  and  venison, 
though  he  remembered  being  taken  to  Hudson  Bay  Posts 
to  trade  furs  for  salt  and  flour.  Towab  was  cherished  on  our 
family  payroll  until  his  death  in  the  1 930s. 

Of  course,  Mother  and  Father  made  friends  among  the 
people  who  lived  at  the  Sault  —  in  particular  the  Magees, 
a  couple  who  had  come  there  on  their  honeymoon  in  the 
’90s  and  loved  it  so  much  that  they  still  live  there.  Mother 
wrote  an  “Irish  Letter’’  to  them  and  about  them, 

.  .  .  Their  names  is  Magee  and  the  man’s  name  is  Mike  so 
I  wouldn’t  say  they  was  French  people  in  spite  of  the  airs 
they  sometimes  puts  on.  She’s  a  little  peach  and  knows  how 
to  run  her  place  and  her  man  all  right  and  what’s  more  she 
can  run  all  the  bachelors  and  widowers  in  the  state  —  does 
it,  too.  And  what  kind  of  a  man  is  her  husband?  Well,  he’s 
the  queerest  man  in  the  whole  world  and  he  admits  it.  He 
likes  awful  few  people  and  whin  he  don’t  like  a  person  lie’s 
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apt  to  tell  ’em  —  and  if  they  speak  to  him  after  that,  he’s  apt 
to  ask  ’em  why  they  done  it.  Whin  he  gets  hold  of  that  Mr. 
Chipley,  a  friend  of  the  family,  the  two  of  ’em  makes  up  a 
trip  and  thin  they  tell  Missus  Magee  they  won’t  go  without 
her.  They  know  she’s  the  best  sport  in  the  country.  She  don’t 
howl  whin  she’s  hurt.  She  don’t  squeal  whin  she’s  sore  —  ye 
can’t  put  her  where  she  won’t  take  her  dose.  Thim  brutes 
goes  chasin’  over  miles  of  trail  in  the  summer  and  miles  of 
snow  in  the  winter  —  and  her  wid  her  tongue  hangin’  out 
from  exhaustion,  paddlin’  along  and  keepin’  up  her  chatter 
and  their  spirits  . . .  One  of  me  friends  passed  along  the  road 
one  day  last  winter,  and  sees  two  men  standin’  and  a  woman 
lyin’  in  the  snow.  He  was  about  to  ask  what  was  the  matter 
whin  he  hears  one  of  ’em  say,  “Well,  shall  we  go  on  and 
leave  her?”  “No,”  says  the  other,  “I’m  tired  meself,”  he  says 
“so  let’s  just  stand  here  and  smoke,”  he  says,  “till  she’s  able 
to  travel,”  he  says.  So  they  stood  and  chatted  and  smoked 
till  she  kim  to,  and  on  they  wint.  That’s  the  way  they  treat 
her  and  yet  they  can’t  take  a  damned  trip  without  her  .  .  . 

For  those  of  us  not  old  enough  to  go  to  Mile  41,  the  fact 
that  at  Montfermier  the  deep  unspoiled  forest  was  beside 
us  gave  us  real  basis  for  pretending,  the  moment  we  set  our 
bare  feet  on  the  pine  needles,  that  we  were  miles  from  civi¬ 
lization  and  must  be  on  the  lookout  for  bear  and  wolves. 
Nevertheless,  Tedda  was  with  us  at  the  Sault  and  so  was 
the  immortal  pony  patrol- wagon  upon  which  $2.50  had 
been  spent  to  put  it  “in  as  good  condition  as  ever.”  It  was 
now  rigged  for  a  team,  Lilah  and  Kit’s  Spot  and  Dot,  and 
one  of  the  pleasures  of  driving  was  watching  Tedda’s  teeth 
clench  and  her  hands  grip  the  rail  as  the  wagon  pushed  the 
fat  ponies  into  a  canter  on  the  way  down  the  hill  to  the  gate. 
Another  tenant  of  the  stable  was  Prince,  a  rangy  bay  gelding 
glamorously  accused  of  having  been  a  racehorse.  Harold, 
who  rode  (as  Mother  proudly  said)  “like  an  Indian,”  needed 
only  to  touch  Prince  behind  the  saddle  and  he  would  rear 
and  paw  the  air  in  the  most  gratifying  manner.  Harold’s 
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twin  bear  cubs,  Teddy  and  Soo,  were  further  glamorous 
adjuncts  of  Montfermier.  At  first  the  dearest  little  balls  of 
fur  brought  home  in  Harold’s  pocket,  they  soon  had  to  be 
chained  to  stakes  in  the  yard,  except  when  he  was  at  home. 
Then  they  were  released  for  the  roughest  kind  of  romping 
with  him.  A  few  years  later  they  got  to  be  (in  Tedda’s 
words)  “as  mean  as  dirt,’’  and  were  sent  to  the  Zoo  at  Lake¬ 
side  Park  where  we  would  pay  them  rather  melancholy 
visits. 

In  1910  Harold  went  to  work  for  Father  at  the  Sault  and 
lived  at  Montfermier  all  the  year  round.  Father  went  back 
and  forth  between  Dayton  and  the  Sault  and  so  did  Mother, 
though  since  most  of  us  were  in  Dayton  she  spent  most  of 
her  time  there.  Lill,  who  was  just  twenty,  kept  house  for 
Harold  and  Father  that  winter,  getting  up  at  four  in  the 
morning  to  see  that  they  and  Nat  Clunet  and  “the  boys” 
had  hot  breakfasts.  She  loves  to  remember  sleighing  Father 
and  Harold  to  “the  big  works”  before  dawn.  By  1911 
Father’s  offices  in  Dayton  were  becoming  more  important. 
Miss  De  Vine  likes  to  remember  “the  room  for  George 
Mead  when  he  came  home  from  Chillicothe  and  how  Mrs. 
Houk  (Yannie)  was  most  particular  that  he  was  comfort¬ 
able  and  well  taken  care  of  in  the  office  —  the  room  for 
Andy  Davison  and  his  multi-rate  invention  —  the  room  for 
Nat  Clunet  and  Ruf  King  and  engineers  whose  loyalty  to 
‘the  Chief’  was  foremost  in  their  minds.”  She  remembers, 
too,  her  own  first  interview  with  Father  and  his  telling 
her  that  “because  each  new  job  of  his  had  involved  prac¬ 
tically  everything  he  owned,  he  had  been  compelled  to 
concentrate  upon  it  to  the  denial  of  what  he  wanted  most 
in  life  —  being  with  his  family.” 

One  of  Mother’s  trips  to  the  Sault  in  1911  was  when  she 
got  word  that  Harold  had  been  hurt  —  an  engine  had  hit 
a  street-car  he  was  in  and  he  was  tossed  through  a  window 
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and  badly  cut  by  the  glass.  Mother  took  the  first  train  north. 
At  Mackinaw  she  missed  connections  but  was  not  stopped; 
she  rode  all  night  in  the  caboose  of  a  freight.  While  this 
story  in  itself  may  not  be  particularly  notable,  it  typifies 
for  us  Mother’s  determination  to  be  there  for  us  whenever 
we  needed  her. 

It  was  in  1911  that  Mother  began  to  keep  her  line-a-day 
Diaries,  small  leather-bound  books  that  tell  us  briefly  about 
almost  every  day  in  the  next  twenty-four  years  of  her  life. 
Now,  besides  often  noting  Father’s  and  her  goings  to  and 
comings  from  ‘‘the  Soo,”  mentioning  friends  and  parties 
and  church  meetings  and  music  and  funerals  and  children, 
she  speaks  of  “going  to  see  Daisy’’  or  “Daisy  and  George 
here  to  dinner’’  —  for  in  1910  Daisy  had  been  married  to 
George  Greene.  Then  there  are  references  to  the  Oakwood 
Efficiency  League,  an  organization  of  somewhat  alarming 
title  except  that  it  reminds  us  that  when  Oakwood  was 
formally  incorporated  as  a  village,  Father  was  elected  its 
first  Mayor. There  must  have  been  a  lot  of  excitement  about 
the  competition  for  this  high  office,  as  Mother  was  moved 
to  write  an  Irish  Letter  on  the  qualifications  of  the  candi¬ 
dates.  Here  is  what  she  had  to  say  about  Harry  Talbott: 

“Ye  all  know  the  intent  of  this  meetin’,”  says  Bill  Hickey. 
“Nominations  is  in  order,”  he  says. 

“I  nominate  Mr.  Harry  Talbott,”  says  John  McKenzie. 

“I  second  the  motion,”  says  Pat  McGary.  “It  has  been 
moved  and  seconded  that  Mr.  Talbott  be  nominated  Mayor 
or  Oakwood.  Are  there  anny  remarks?”  he  says. 

“Mr.  Chairman,”  says  Sam  O’Reilly,  “I  don’t  approve  of 
Mr.  Talbott  for  anny  Mayor,”  he  says.  “In  the  first  place,  he’s 
got  too  much  to  do,  besides  in  the  next  place  he’s  too  uppish 
in  his  ways  to  suit  the  populars.  Another  thing  his  wife 
knows  too  much  about  his  business  and  besides  they’ve  too 
many  children!”  he  says.  “They’s  enough  of  thim  Talbotts 
to  have  a  village  of  their  own,”  he  says.  “As  for  puttin’  thim 
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up  for  an  example  and  at  the  head  of  all  processions,  I  don’t 
approve  of  it,”  he  says. 

John  McKenzie  got  mad.  “A  finer  man  niver  lived!”  he 
says.  But  they  downed  him. 

So  up  jumps  Tommy  O’Hara  and  says,  “I  nominate  Ed- 
son  Gallandet,”  he  says.  “He’s  a  foine  man  wid  a  beautiful 
unmeddlesome  wife  and  only  two  small  children,”  he  says. 

“Not  for  me,”  says  Bill  McGrow.  “He’s  too  crazy  about 
his  wife  to  be  in  office,  and  besides  he’s  a  man  of  family  too 
young  to  suit  me.  He  might  be  as  bad  as  Mr.  Talbott.” 

Then  Pat  McGary  nominates  Mr.  Harry  Stoddard  for 
Chief  of  Police  of  Oakwood  .  .  .  “Well,  how  do  him  and 
Talbott  make  out?”  says  Joe. 

“Oh,  easy,”  says  Bill.  “Talbott  expresses  his  most  inter¬ 
estin’  and  excitin’  thoughts  by  silence,”  he  says,  “and  Stod¬ 
dard  expresses  other  folks’  thoughts  by  strong  language,” 
he  says  . . . 

It  was  at  this  particularly  happy  time  in  Kit  Talbott’s  life 
that  motoring  began  to  be  one  of  her  great  pleasures. 
Mother  had  been  an  accomplished  driver  of  horses;  but 
none  of  us  think  of  her  as  driving  a  car,  yet  she  did,  as  this 
letter  shows.  Nat  Clunet  wrote  it  to  your  Aunt  Elsie: 

.  .  .  Referring  to  your  Mother  —  her  doings.  Your  old  Stod¬ 
dard  Dayton  was  an  awfully  hard  car  to  crank  so  she  devised 
the  plan  of  setting  the  crank  at  the  top  of  its  path  and  kick¬ 
ing  it  with  her  heel.  I  never  saw  anybody  else  try  it  until 
they’d  seen  her  do  it  and  very  few  were  successful  in  making 
it  work  after  they  had  seen  her,  but  she  never  missed.  You 
know  what  I  thought  of  your  Dad.  I  have  seen  the  “wonder” 
boys  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  the  C.  &  O.  Ry,  the  N.C.R., 
the  Lake  Superior  Co.,  the  Laurentide  Co.,  and  none  of 
them  could  touch  him.  His  almost  uncanny  ability  to  solve 
a  problem  about  which  he  seemed  to  know  nothing,  and  his 
never  seeming  to  think  that  things  were  not  coming  his  way, 
were  miraculous.  I  never  saw  him  down  but  once  and  a  lot 
of  it,  a  great  lot  of  it,  was  due  to  your  mother,  not  for  any  of 
the  silly  things  like  “figuring  his  car  track”  that  some  people 
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reported,  but  for  her  unfailing  ability  to  keep  anything  out¬ 
side  of  what  they  considered  his  job  from  bothering  him,  so 
that  his  mind  worked  on  that  alone.  You  know  there  were  a 
good  many  of  you  babies  and  he  told  me  once  he  had  never 
gotten  up  in  the  night  with  any  of  you  and  lots  of  times 
when  things  were  not  looking  any  too  bright  she  made  things 
look  as  if  they  were  all  right  so  that  he  would  not  be  worried. 
This  opinion  is  from  one  who  knew  them  and  their  affairs 
most  intimately  for  a  great  many  years  and  in  many  places. 
As  a  wife  she  was  the  greatest  helpmate  I  ever  knew  . .  . 

That  letter  departs  from  the  subject  of  motoring,  but 
we  like  the  departure.  Perhaps  it  was  because  of  Mother’s 
novel  method  of  cranking  —  people  often  broke  their  arms 
cranking  automobiles  in  those  days  —  that  Father  decided 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  have  a  driver.  In  1905,  when  he 
replaced  the  Oldsmobile  (that  Mother  didn’t  know  how  to 
stop)  with  the  Stoddard-Dayton  touring  car  (that  she  knew 
how  to  start)  there  was  a  young  colored  boy  at  Runnymede 
named  Harvey  Howe  who  had  come  up  from  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  to  work  in  our  stables.  Harold  taught  Harvey  to 
drive;  then  Father  sent  him  to  the  Stoddard-Dayton  factory 
to  learn  how  to  be  a  mechanic.  In  case  some  future  Talbott 
descendant  should  read  this  who  is  so  unlucky  as  not  to 
know  Harvey  we  shall  introduce  him,  though  that  seems 
superfluous. 

Harvey  is  over  six  feet  tall  and  weighs  over  two  hundred 
pounds.  When  he  laughs  his  shoulders  shake  up  and  down 
and  continue  to  do  so  for  minutes  after  everyone  else  has 
forgotten  what  the  joke  was.  He  has  driven  for  our  family 
for  nearly  fifty  years  and  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 
of  Mother’s  life  he  drove  her  on  every  one  of  her  trips.  We 
could  never  begin  to  guess  how  many  thousands  of  miles 
they  covered.  In  later  years,  Harvey  drove  her  even  through 
England  and  France;  but  in  the  Stoddard-Dayton  days 
“touring”  as  far  as  Middletown  was  an  undertaking,  and 
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Mother  went  often  to  Indianapolis,  Cincinnati,  Columbus 
and  even  Cleveland.  Almost  every  afternoon  she  and  Yan- 
nie  went  on  drives  through  the  countryside,  for  Yannie’s 
companionship  with  her  daughter  had  both  deepened  and 
brightened  with  age;  they  wore  linen  dusters,  goggles  and 
veils,  and  the  comments  Mother  made  in  her  “line-a-day” 
books  show  that  motoring  was  anything  but  taken  for 
granted:  — 

“Beautiful  run,”  she  writes.  Or  “tiring  run.”  This  entry 
is  rather  a  prize:  “Went  to  Cincinnati  today  in  car  —  Tedda, 
kids,  Gramp,  Anna.  Lovely  day.  Went  in  ditch  on  way 
home.  No  one  hurt.  Pretty  tired.”  They  were  frequently 
lost,  for  that  was  even  before  Automobile  Blue  Books.  We 
remember  them  and  when  to  drive  to  Columbus  you  had 
to  “follow  gravel  road  two  miles  out  until  you  reach  yellow 
school  house,  then  turn  left  one  mile”  —  instead  of  simply, 
“Route  40.”  Mother  mentions  such  troubles  as  “Broken 
spring”  and  several  times  “Arrested.”  Harvey  once  said, 
in  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  he  had  ever  been 
in  trouble  with  the  law,  “No’m,  I  ain’t  neva  had  no  trouble 
with  the  po-lice  ’cepting  when  I  been  with  Miz  Talbott.” 

Mother  could  do  no  wrong  in  his  eyes,  of  course;  but  by 
the  time  we  got  our  first  Packard  limousine  he  had  driven 
for  her  long  enough  to  realize  his  problems.  He  made  an 
attempt  to  solve  them.  The  day  the  Packard  was  delivered, 
Mother  was  handed  the  following  note,  written  in  Har¬ 
vey’s  painstaking  script: 

Dear  Mrs.  Talbott. 

Please  now  I  got  my  new  car,  wont  you  please  give  me 
time  to  wash  it  and  keep  it  clean  like  the  other  fellows  keep 
they  car.  And  wont  you  please  set  still  and  leave  me  open 
the  door  that  you  dont  bust  it. 

Respectfully 
Harvey  Howe 
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The  character  of  the  head  of  a  business 
affects  every  phase  of  that  business.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  who  realize  the  mutual  obliga¬ 
tion  between  employer  and  employees, 
stand  at  the  front  rank  of  modern 
business.  —K.H.T. 


In  1910  Father  and  George  Mead  had  made  a  trip  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  arrange  with  a  syndicate  of  English  bankers  for  the 
finances  to  buy  the  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp  mills 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  and  build  a  paper  mill  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  newsprint.  In  1912  Father  made  a  second  trip 
to  London  in  order  to  obtain  additional  money  for  the 
extension  of  the  Sault  plant.  Mother  went  with  him  and 
they  sailed  on  the  Olympic.  Since  their  honeymoon  of  three 
days  in  Detroit  in  1887,  this  1912  trip  across  the  Atlantic 
was  the  only  appreciable  time  they  had  spent  alone  to¬ 
gether  without  either  children  or  hard  work  as  accompani¬ 
ment.  It  was  appropriate,  in  view  of  Mother’s  earlier  soli¬ 
tary  trip  abroad,  which  had  inadvertently  led  to  Canada, 
that  in  New  York  Mr.  Clergue  (along  with  Mama  Id, 
Harold  and  Nelson  and  George  Mead)  should  have  been 
on  the  pier  to  see  Harry  and  Kit  Talbott  off. 

The  ocean  liner  that  tried  to  be  as  unlike  a  boat  as  pos¬ 
sible  was  one  of  this  Gadget  Century’s  most  absorbing  toys 
in  1912.  Mother’s  comprehensive  serial  letter  to  us  begins 
with  amazement  about  the  Olympic  s  being:  — 


.  .  .  like  an  immense  hotel  —  elevators,  electric  lights  .  . .  the 
gymnasium  where  they  have  wooden  horses  run  by  electric¬ 
ity.  You  get  on  a  saddle  just  as  if  you  were  off  for  Hills  and 
Dales  and  the  horse  trots  as  far  as  you  want.  You  just  pull 
a  lever  and  away  he  goes  .  .  .  There  are  open  electric  fires 
where  people  sit  and  toast  their  feet  before  great  mantel¬ 
pieces  with  clocks  and  ornaments  . . . 

Of  course,  being  Kit  Talbott,  she  was  not  oblivious  to 
any  part  of  the  ship,  certainly  not  to  any  part  of  it  that  had 
human  meaning. 

...  I  went  down  four  flights  of  stairs  this  morning  to  go  to 
the  steerage  and  see  how  they  live  down  there.  I  found  a  very 
comfortable  place,  clean  and  airy.  They  have  good  food.  I 
am  sending  you,  Tedda,  a  postal  with  their  day’s  bill  of  fare 
on  it.  It  isn’t  half  as  bad  as  we  are  used  to  thinking . . . 

She  draws  diagrams  for  us  of  the  wonderful  stateroom 
she  and  Father  occupied.  She  describes  a  storm  —  and  came 
>  close  to  confessing  seasickness  by  the  exclamation,  “Now, 
by  Gum!  Is  this  what  they  call  a  pleasure  trip?”  She  de¬ 
scribes  “glorious  days”  in  abundant  detail.  On  landing  at 
Southampton,  she  writes: 

You  never  saw  anything  as  dinky  looking  as  the  train.  It  was 
so  little  and  queer  looking  —  just  as  it  was  14  years  ago  when 
I  was  here.  In  14  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  change 
in  the  railway  service  in  America.  Here,  not  one  bit. 

In  London  every  detail  interests  her  —  the  one-horse  cabs 
and  the  unbelievable  load  of  trunks  the  roof  of  one  can 
support;  the  fact  that  “about  one  man  in  every  five  has  a 
silk  hat  on,  with  any  old  kind  of  clothes,  in  the  rain  and 
all!”  Father  loved  her  zest  for  observation,  and  she  prop¬ 
erly  valued  it,  herself: 
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It  is  easy  for  me  to  see  why  Daddy  is  so  lonely  when  he 
travels.  He  is  so  reserved  and  self-contained  that  he  is  un¬ 
approachable,  and  then  the  silly  little  things  that  keep  me 
amused  and  diverted  every  single  minute,  he  does  not  see. 
I  can’t  raise  my  eyes  without  seeing  something  funny. 

After  his  shipboard  rest  Father  is  “feeling  finer  than 
silk.”  He  and  Mother  go  to  the  theatre,  sleep  late  into  the 
mornings  —  sometimes  as  late  as  nine  o’clock!  —  see  all  the 
sights,  and  dine  with  London  swells:  —  “A  strip  of  carpet 
was  rolled  out  to  the  curb  as  we  drove  up.  We  walked  on  it 
up  to  the  door  and  the  footman  rolled  up  the  carpet  after 
us  and  brought  it  inside  the  vestibule!” 

The  day  after  this  experience  she  writes: 

I  have  been  down  in  the  Ritz  kitchen  showing  some  chefs 
how  to  make  little  egg  apples.  They  were  very  funny  and 
very  interested  and  tremendously  impressed.  I  was  glad  to 
show  them  something.  They  are  so  smart.  They  think  they 
know  every  single  thing  in  the  whole  world.  They  asked 
me  for  a  name  for  a  salad  —  just  lettuce  and  an  apple  —  and 
I  told  them  to  call  it  Runnymede.  “But  Madame,  that  is  an 
English  name.  Will  you  not  call  it  by  an  American  name?” 
and  I  said  “No,  call  it  Runnymede.” 

Harry  and  Kit  Talbott  were  invited  to  a  great  country 
place  and  had  the  usual  baffling  American  experience  of 
English  early-morning  etiquette. 

About  8  there  was  a  rap  on  the  door  and  in  came  a  maid 
with  a  little  tea  tray.  Two  wee  cups  of  tea  and  a  little  tea 
pot  and  hot  water  pot  and  two  slices  of  spread  bread  and 
butter.  We  nearly  passed.  “What  is  that?”  Dad  asked.  “Tea 
or  coffee?”  “Tea,”  I  said.  “Oh  Hell,”  he  said.  “Shut  up  and 
for  heaven’s  sake,  don’t  upset  it,”  I  said,  and  we  nearly  had 
hysterics.  I  told  Dad  he  had  to  drink  it  or  they  would  think 
we  didn’t  know  a  thing  in  the  world. 
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Shopping  of  course  was  an  excitement. 

Margaret,  dear,  I  bought  a  doll  for  you  yesterday  and  it’s  so 
cute  I’ve  been  playing  with  it  ever  since  ...  I  got  my  habit 
last  night  and  my  coats.  I  tell  you  I  am  about  to  be  the  spif- 
fiest  thing  in  the  whole  world!  I  bought  a  hat  too,  so  there 
you  are!”  (She  was  riding  high,  and  of  course  we  were  all  to 
ride  high  with  her.)  And  now  for  some  good  horses,  Darlings. 
Prince  is  all  right,  but  Marianna,  you  must  have  one,  and 
you,  El  —  Can’t  you  see  us  all !  And  you,  my  baby  Margaret, 
if  Tedda  is  too  scared  to  let  you  have  a  pony,  ask  her  how 
she  would  like  you  to  have  a  little  goat ? 

Happy  times  in  which  to  be  alive  and  looking  forward 
in  a  world  confidently  mounting  the  up-grade!  So  it  seems 
to  us  it  must  have  been;  yet  there  is  a  familiar  sound  in 
this: 

The  spirit  of  unrest  and  suspense  and  suspicion  is  most  dis¬ 
turbing.  One  hears  the  discussion  of  labor  affairs  on  every 
side.  The  strike  is  the  first  topic  of  all  conversation.  It  has 
cut  off  the  supply  of  all  sorts  of  factories  and  thrown  thou¬ 
sands  and  thousands  of  people  out  of  work  and  people  have 
cold  houses  because  coal  is  not  to  be  had  at  any  price.  Good¬ 
bye,  Petties.  Will  write  you  from  Paris  tomorrow.  Love  from 
us  both. 

In  Paris  they  had  a  perfect  Americans  Abroad  round  of 
night  life  —  the  Folies  Bergeres  and  a  cafe  — 

The  waiters  came  in  with  big  boxes  full  of  colored  balls, 
and  gave  a  dozen  or  more  to  every  woman  and  man  in  the 
place  .  .  .  Dad  had  the  time  of  his  life,  because  he  could  hit 
anybody  he  aimed  at  and  of  course  he  picked  out  the  pret¬ 
tiest  girls  and  pelted  them  with  the  balls  and  they  returned 
the  compliment.  We  left  at  quarter  before  three.  I  was  in  no 
hurry  but  Dad  got  tired  . . . 

And  of  Paris  shops:  “The  Bon  Marche  was  a  jam  .  .  . 
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Franklin  Simons  are  all  around  these  people,  in  style  and 
price,  and  everything.” 

And  of  food:  “Tonight  we  dined  at  Frederick’s  where 
we  had  pressed  duck.  It  was  delicious,  but  not  nearly  as 
good  as  Dad  cooks  it.” 

They  spent  four  hours  at  the  Louvre,  and  got  lost: 

No  one  could  understand  either  our  English  or  our  French. 
We  got  perfectly  hysterical,  Dad  just  as  silly  as  I  was.  Finally 
I  said,  “Now  don’t  let’s  be  silly  —  sortie  means  ‘out.’  Go 
ask  some  man  the  way  to  sortie .”  So  Father  looking  so  digni¬ 
fied,  stepped  up  to  a  man  and  said,  “Sortie?”  and  the  man 
pointed  .  .  .  But  we  had  to  go  out  the  way  we  had  come  in 
because  Dad  had  checked  his  umbrella  and  I  my  furs,  so  we 
walked  and  laughed  and  our  feet  got  more  and  more  tired. 
Finally  I  saw  a  woman  and  I  said  to  her  with  all  possible 
manner,  “I  beg  your  pardon  but  can  you  tell  me  where  my 
husband  left  his  umbrella?’’  She  never  cracked  a  smile.  I 
just  thought  we’d  pass! 

On  the  whole  her  impression  of  Paris  made  her  a  little 
uncomfortable:  “There  seems  in  a  way  a  strange  state  of 
depravity  or  something  in  the  Latin  races.  They  do  not 
have  ideals  and  they  passionately  live  for  the  moment.  The 
deliberation  of  thought  seems  to  be  entirely  lacking.  Why 
they  do  not  entirely  destroy  themselves  one  does  not  know.” 

What  she  most  wished  to  think  about  was  home  and, 
most  flatteringly,  us.  At  least,  she  made  us  feel  that  she  did. 
They  had  passage  engaged  on  the  T itanic  —  her  fatal,  only 
voyage  —  but  Father  grew  even  more  restless  than  Mother 
for  home,  and  so  they  sailed  a  week  ahead  of  time,  from 
England,  on  the  Mauretania.  Mother  ends  her  serial  letter: 

A  whole  congregation  were  on  the  dock  to  see  their  minister 
sail  and  they  sang  hymns,  the  awfulest,  mournfulest  things 
you  ever  heard,  but  Daddy  and  I  didn’t  mind.  We  were 
headed  for  our  Petties! 
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That  same  year,  in  the  autumn,  Harry  and  Kit  Talbott 
returned  some  of  the  hospitality  that  had  been  shown  them 
in  England.  The  Duke  of  Connaught,  Governor-General 
of  Canada,  with  the  Duchess  and  the  Princess  Patricia,  con¬ 
ducted  a  large  party  of  visiting  English  business  men  upon 
a  tour  of  the  Dominion.  They  stopped  at  the  Sault.  Mother 
didn’t  manage  to  have  an  actual  carpet  rolled  out  to  the 
curb  for  them;  but  she  did  well  enough.  For  the  benefit  of 
those  of  us  who  were  in  the  United  States,  she  wrote  this 
description  of  the  entertaining.  Whether  she  got  more  fun 
out  of  being  a  hostess  to  English  notables  even  than  she 
had  out  of  being  their  guest  is  up  to  you  to  j  udge : 

To  begin  with,  the  Grenfel  party  arrived  at  the  Soo  on 
Wednesday.  They  were  all  most  distinguished  men  —  32  in 
number.  Harry  met  them  at  the  station  and  lunched  with 
them  at  the  Mill.  We  prepared  dinner  for  54.  I  used  the 
dining-room  for  an  oblong  table  seating  18,  duplicated  it 
in  the  sitting-room  for  the  seating  of  20,  and  put  a  round 
table  in  the  hall  to  seat  16.  The  sweep  from  the  end  of  the 
dining-room  to  the  sitting-room  was  most  attractive.  Harry 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  dining-room  table,  George  at  the  head 
of  the  sitting-room  table,  and  Harold  at  the  head  of  the 
table  in  the  hall.  I  did  not  appear  at  dinner,  nor  did  Lill .  . . 

You  can  imagine  the  amount  of  hustling  to  put  the  house 
in  order  the  next  morning  .  .  .  About  10  in  the  morning  an 
automobile  whisked  up  to  the  door,  a  very  good-looking  man 
got  out  and  came  in.  I  had  no  idea  who  he  was,  so  I  very 
cautiously  and  very  graciously  said,  “I  am  Mrs.  Talbott,  and 
who  are  you?”  He  bowed  very  low  and  said,  “I  am  the 
Duchess’s  footman.  I  have  brought  her  writing  materials 
and  books,  and  the  Princess’s  knitting.  What  shall  I  do  with 
them?” 

“Shall  they  go  in  the  Duchess’s  sitting-room  or  bedroom?” 
I  asked.  “In  her  sitting-room,”  he  answered,  carried  them 
there,  put  them  on  the  table,  got  into  the  automobile  and 
dashed  off. 

About  1:00  the  ladies  began  to  arrive  for  the  luncheon  — 


first  on  the  list  the  wife  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city,  who  is  also 
the  only  manicurist  in  town.  There  was  only  one  thing  that 
beat  her  embarrassment  and  that  was  her  airs.  The  others 
either  tried  to  put  up  a  bluff  of  having  met  Royalties  all  their 
lives  or  boldly  said  their  feet  were  cold  or  their  knees  were 
like  blanc  mange.  Finally  they  were  standing  in  a  row  in 
the  drawing-room,  Lill  and  Marianna  with  them,  nearly 
killing  themselves  laughing  and  having  the  time  of  their 
lives.  Presently  an  automobile  dashed  up,  and  I  recognized 
the  Duchess  and  the  Princess.  At  least  I  thought  it  must  be 
they;  they  looked  so  grand.  I  went  out  onto  the  steps  and 
said,  “Is  this  your  Royal  Highness,  the  Duchess?”  making  a 
very  low  curtsey.  She  shook  hands  very  graciously.  Then  I 
spoke  to  the  Princess  in  the  same  way  .  .  .  and  took  them  to 
their  rooms  .  .  .  The  Duchess’s  lady-in-waiting  told  me  that 
when  luncheon  was  entirely  ready  I  should  come  upstairs 
for  the  Royal  party . . . 

So  I  went  to  look  over  the  assembled  guests  in  the  draw¬ 
ing  room  . . .  Nobody  wanted  to  be  the  first  to  make  the  curt¬ 
seys  required.  Finally  a  poor  little  old  lady,  the  wife  of  the 
Bishop,  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  line  because  she  ranked 
everybody  else.  Mrs.  Mayor  came  next . . .  Lill  and  Marianna 
at  the  end  of  the  line  .  .  .  Mrs.  Bishop  was  awfully  funny. 
She  said,  “Gee,  I  don’t  see  why  you  don’t  let  me  be  at  the 
end  of  the  line.  I’d  like  to  see  how  everybody  else  does  this 
monkey  business  and  then  if  I’m  alive  by  the  time  the  Royal 
Highnesses  get  to  me,  maybe  I  can  do  it  too!” 

Of  course  I  nearly  killed  myself  laughing  and  could  hardly 
drag  myself  upstairs  after  their  Royal  Highnesses;  but  I  did 
make  it  and  in  about  five  minutes  came  back  with  the 
Duchess,  the  Princess  following,  and  the  two  ladies-in-wait¬ 
ing  making  up  the  rear.  They  went  all  around  the  line  .  .  . 
and  every  woman  there  made  some  kind  of  a  curtsey.  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  have  been  funnier  sights  in  time,  but  I  never 
happened  to  have  seen  one  ...  We  Americans  don’t  think 
of  Royalties  as  these  people  do,  and  we  are  not  so  terribly 
impressed,  and  the  Royalties  themselves  may  not  have  no¬ 
ticed  anything  unusual.  Maybe  if  I  hadn’t  been  looking  for 
funny  things  I  wouldn’t  have  seen  them  —  but  they  were 
there  all  right! 
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Luncheon  was  announced,  and  I  proceeded  with  the 
Duchess,  Mrs.  Drummond  of  Montreal  with  the  Princess. 
The  first  four  got  into  the  dining-room  all  right  —  I  mean 
we  four  —  then  Lill  tells  me  there  was  another  period  of 
pushing  and  shoving,  everybody  Alphonsing  and  Gastoning 
everybody  else.  So  much  so  that  I  went  back  to  the  door, 
after  the  Duchess  had  taken  her  seat,  to  see  why  they  didn’t 
come  . . . 

Luncheon  was  beautiful,  really  well  served  .  .  .  The  Prin¬ 
cess  and  Duchess  were  served  simultaneously  in  everything 
and  there  was  no  hitch  .  .  .  After  lunch  we  were  all  standing 
in  the  drawing-room  when  a  very  funny  thing  happened. 
Hugo  (the  colored  house-boy  who  had  been  in  Harold’s  class 
at  Steele  High  School  and  was  the  Major  Domo  at  the  party) 
is  scared  to  death  of  Harold’s  two  bears,  so  it  was  all  the  more 
surprising  to  me  to  have  Hugo  leap  into  the  midst  of  the 
party,  bringing  Teddy  to  show  to  their  Royal  Plighnesses. 
I  nearly  had  a  fit,  because  he  gets  so  cross  sometimes.  Some¬ 
one  had  told  Hugo  to  do  it,  and  he  was  so  scared  he  was  a 
light  drab.  Fortunately  Teddy  behaved  fairly  well,  and 
Hugo  got  him  out  again  without  his  chewing  up  anybody. 

At  half  after  three,  the  Duchess  said  good  afternoon  to 
everyone,  the  Princess  also  .  .  .  then  the  guests  departed,  the 
Duchess  retired  for  a  nap,  and  the  Princess  and  ladies-in¬ 
waiting  asked  the  girls  to  go  with  them  for  a  walk  through 
the  bush  .  .  .  Tea  was  served  for  the  Royal  Party  at  4:30; 
they  then  went  for  a  motor  ride.  Shortly  after  they  had  gone, 
the  Duke  came  for  tea,  which  he  and  Harry  and  Harold 
had  on  the  front  porch  with  a  couple  of  the  Duke’s  aides  . . . 

At  7:30  we  had  dinner  for  39  in  all.  Some  of  the  Grenfel 
party  were  invited,  some  of  the  town  men,  and  our  own 
family  .  .  .  The  Duke  and  I  presided  at  one  table,  at  which 
the  Princess  also  sat  .  .  .  At  another  table  Harry  and  the 
Duchess  .  .  .  and  at  the  table  in  the  hall  Harold,  Lill,  and 
Marianna  .  .  .  The  Duke  and  Duchess  were  both  tremen¬ 
dously  impressed  with  the  service.  We  had  five  good  men 
from  Dayton,  our  own  butler  and  two  maids,  and  everything 
went  like  clockwork  . . .  Everyone  seemed  to  have  an  awfully 
good  time  .  .  .  the  Regimental  Band  from  Ft.  Brady  played 
stunningly  all  evening  . .  .  After  the  dinner,  we  had  a  recep- 
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tion  for  75  town  people,  serving  fruit  punch  and  cake,  and 
about  half  after  eleven  their  Royal  Highnesses  departed  . .  . 

There  was  an  immense  amount  of  detail  about  it  all,  but 
we  managed  to  get  through  it,  and  the  splendid  part  of  it 
all  was  that  Mr.  Grenfel  was  so  perfectly  delighted  not  only 
with  the  Mill  but  with  the  way  in  which  Harry  was  able  to 
receive  and  entertain  his  friends  .  .  .  one  would  never  have 
thought  English  people  anything  but  enthusiastic  and  effu¬ 
sive  .  .  .  One  of  the  men  said  to  Harry,  “When  you  come  to 
London,  you  will  have  32  hosts.” 

Needless  to  say,  the  Mill  that  so  perfectly  delighted  Mr. 
Grenfel,  one  of  the  investors  whose  backing  Father  had 
obtained  on  the  trip  to  England,  was  the  Lake  Superior 
Paper  Company.  By  now,  too,  the  H.  E.  Talbott  Company 
had  so  proven  a  reputation  in  Canada  that  it  was  given  a 
contract  by  the  Laurentide  Paper  Company  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  1 80,000  horsepower  hydro-electric  plant  on 
the  St.  Maurice  River  at  Grand  Mere,  Quebec.  Harry  Tal¬ 
bott  had  several  other  building  jobs  running  at  the  same 
time,  both  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and  in  the  United  States;  but 
the  work  at  Grand  Mere  was  the  largest  operation.  In  1913 
he  moved  Harold  from  the  Sault  to  take  charge  of  the  Laur¬ 
entide  work.  Lill  went  to  Grand  Mere  that  winter  to  keep 
house  for  Harold,  and  for  Dad  when  he  came  there  to 
inspect  and  direct. 

The  work  at  Grand  Mere  lasted  until  August  1914  when 
Germany’s  attitude  toward  “a  scrap  of  paper”  compelled 
British  attention  from  construction  to  destruction.  After 
January  1915,  as  the  fighting  in  France  settled  into  grim¬ 
mer  deadlock,  all  of  Father’s  Canadian  operations  were 
closed  and  the  key  men  in  his  organization  were  moved 
back  to  headquarters  in  Dayton. 

Although  we  never  stayed  at  Montfermier  again  after 
1913  and  there  were  soon  no  more  business  ties  connecting 
us  with  Canada,  our  family  has  continued  to  keep  tangible 
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reasons  for  often  going  there.  It  is  at  the  Sault  that  we 
usually  “outfit”  for  the  trips  into  the  woods  that  we  all  love 
to  take.  As  you  know,  we  go  to  Pancake  Lake  and  down 
the  Montreal  River,  and  to  many  other  places  in  the  Cana¬ 
dian  backwoods.  Nearly  every  summer  since  Father  first 
went  there  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  some  of  us  have 
gone  up  the  Algoma  line  on  a  lumber  train,  to  fish  for  bass 
or  to  hunt  from  camp  at  Mile  41 .  Among  all  the  things  for 
which  we  thank  our  parents,  love  for  the  woods  of  Canada 
is  not  the  least. 


* 
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What  happens,  happens.  You  can’t 
change  it!  You  can  not  help  the  inevi¬ 
table.  Then  why  not  make  the  best  of 
it  and  be  cheerful  about  it?  The  only 
thing  in  the  universe  which  you  can 
control  is  yourself.  Do  it!  —K.H.T. 


T 

A  he  Dayton  Flood  began  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday, 
March  25th,  1913.  Rain  had  fallen  steadily  for  days,  and 
people  were  saying  that  the  Miami  River  was  going  to 
overflow  its  levee.  There  was  talk  like  that  every  spring, 
and  usually  no  one  paid  particular  attention;  but  now  real 
alarm  began  to  be  felt.  Early  in  the  morning  Father  drove 
into  town  with  Harvey,  Mother  and  Lill  to  see  how  the 
Main  Street  bridge,  which  he  had  built,  was  holding.  With 
difficulty,  as  South  Main  Street  was  under  water,  they  got 
near  enough  to  see  that  the  bridge  was  holding  perfectly, 
though  the  river  was  almost  over  it  and  already  it  was  being 
subjected  to  the  pressure  of  flood  debris,  trees  and  planks 
and  all  sorts  of  hurled  jetsam.  Father  told  Harvey  to  turn 
round,  and  they  drove  out  east  Fifth  Street  in  a  hurry.  The 
water  in  the  city  was  rising  so  fast  that  on  a  side  street  they 
saw  teams  of  horses  struggling  against  currents  that  were 
swirling  up  to  their  withers.Then,  in  water  above  their  own 
hubs,  they  saw  a  yellow  torrent  tumbling  toward  them, 
along  the  railway  tracks,  carrying  with  it  wooden  sidewalks 
and  paling  fences.  Suddenly  the  car  stalled,  but,  with  the 
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help  of  a  lot  of  men  who  were  running  by,  was  pushed  to 
higher  ground  and  started  again.  Looking  back,  they  saw 
other  stalled  cars  being  overturned.  By  the  time  they  got 
home,  Runnymede  was  already  sheltering  refugees. 

Like  the  sinking  of  the  Titanic,  like  the  Johnstown 
Flood,  like  the  1909  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  the  Dayton 
Flood  had  the  aghast  attention  of  the  whole  country,  even 
of  the  world,  which  was  not  then  saturated  with  news  of 
violent  calamity.  Certainly  everyone  in  the  United  States 
read  about  the  tons  of  water  that  raged  through  the  streets 
of  Dayton,  formed  vicious  whirlpools  at  the  corners  of 
buildings,  rose  above  the  second  stories  of  tall  houses,  over¬ 
turned  small  houses  and  drowned  people  who  had  been 
clinging  to  roofs.  Fire  was  soon  inevitably  added  to  water, 
and  for  three  days  the  town  was  an  isolated  horror,  aflash 
with  the  panic  and  the  courage  that  are  the  human  parts 
of  any  disaster. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Office  Building  was  cor¬ 
rectly  judged  to  be  on  high  enough  ground  to  be  made 
rescue  headquarters.  Mother,  Dais,  and  Lill,  taking  food 
and  clothing,  worked  at  the  relief  and  feeding  station 
there,  while  Father  helped  in  the  designing  and  building 
of  rescue  boats  —  flat-bottomed,  four-oar  rowboats.  A  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-seven  of  them  were  made  on  the  first  day 
and  they  saved  many  lives.  The  State  Militia  had  been 
called  out.  Father  sent  to  the  country  and  got  enough  hay 
to  cover  our  garage  floor.  Fifty  to  sixty  militia  men  slept 
there  until  better  quarters  could  be  found  for  them. 

For  Wednesday,  March  26th,  the  entry  in  Mother’s  line- 
a-day  diary  is:  “A  day  of  horror.  The  awful  fire,  snow  and 
cold,  and  the  tearing  waters.  God  is  good  —  and  even  this 
will  pass  —  but  it  is  so  horrible.” 

In  addition  to  the  suffering  and  loss  that  Katharine  and 
Harry  Talbott  could  see  about  them,  and  could  work  to 
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offset,  they  had  two  personal  anxieties  that  they  had  to 
bear  helplessly:  Marianna  and  Elsie  were  on  their  way 
home  from  school;  the  news  came  that  the  train  they  were 
to  have  been  on  had  been  wrecked  by  washouts  east  of  Day- 
ton,  with  great  loss  of  life.  Meanwhile,  Elsie  and  Marianna, 
who  had  been  held  up  in  New  York,  for  no  passenger  trains 
were  moving  toward  the  flood  area,  were  reading  in  the 
papers  that  Dayton  was  totally  destroyed  and,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  that  two  boys,  Nelson  Talbott  and  Frederick  Patter¬ 
son,  had  overturned  in  a  canoe  and  been  drowned  while 
trying  to  rescue  people. 

Bud  and  Frederick  had  gone  out  in  a  canoe  and  were 
taking  people  off  roofs  and  out  of  upper  windows;  but 
they  were  not  drowned;  their  canoe  did  not  even  overturn. 
No  Dayton  newspapers  were  published,  of  course;  yet 
Mother  heard  the  same  positive  news  that  the  boys  were 
lost.  She  was  making  sandwiches  and  handing  out  coffee 
when  somebody  felt  in  duty  bound  to  tell  her;  she  never 
stopped  working  and  never  stopped  declaring  to  herself 
that  Bud  and  Frederick  were  all  right.  That  evening,  in 
Bud’s  words  of  to-day,  ‘‘When  we  paddled  up  to  ‘shore’  at 
Main  and  Apple  Streets,  Dad  was  standing  there  in  the 
dusk.  I  couldn’t  understand  for  a  time  why  everyone 
seemed  glad  to  see  us.” 

On  Wednesday  night,  however,  another  and  vaster  ru¬ 
mor  sped  through  the  soaking,  blazing  city  —  that  a  dam 
had  burst  farther  up  the  river  and  an  even  worse  flood  was 
on  its  way.  Almost  complete  panic  set  in  then,  and  every¬ 
one  on  the  outskirts  of  Dayton  started  for  the  hills.  Main 
Street  and  Brown  Street  looked  like  the  pictures  we  have 
seen  of  the  evacuation  of  French  towns  during  the  war. 
When  Mother  got  home  late  that  night  she  found  three 
hundred  people  in  our  house,  old  and  young,  frightened, 
miserable,  and  —  until  they  had  reached  Runnymede  — 
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cold  and  hungry.  Yannie  and  Tedda  and  Minnie  were 
there,  distributing  blankets  and  food.  Minnie  Wolfe  was 
a  young  German  girl  who  had  come  to  Runnymede  not 
long  before  to  help  Tedda  with  the  children  and  everyone 
at  our  house  with  everything;  she  has  been  with  one  mem¬ 
ber  or  another  of  our  family  ever  since.  That  night  Min 
gave  up  her  bedroom  on  the  third  floor  to  an  entire  family 
of  five,  while  she  herself  slept  wrapped  in  a  blanket  on  the 
floor  of  the  upstairs  hall. 

Your  three  youngest  aunts  were  also  present,  not  being 
very  useful  but  enjoying  a  great  sense  of  drama  and  long¬ 
ing  for  something  spectacularly  heroic  that  they  could  do. 
Your  Aunt  Marnie  felt  it  might  be  coming  her  way  when 
late  in  the  night  someone  wrapped  in  blankets  on  the  couch 
in  the  candlelit  “little  parlor”  called  her  by  name.  It  was 
Aunt  Lou  Earnshaw,  a  great  friend  of  Mother’s,  who  in 
a  sepulchral  whisper  told  Marnie  to  go  to  the  kitchen,  get 
her  the  white  of  an  egg  and  “Don’t  tell  your  mother!” 
Marnie,  who  was  seven,  scurried  to  obey,  while  the  thought 
of  witchcraft  brushed  her  lightly  by.  She  brought  the  egg- 
white,  then  watched  with  big  eyes  while  Aunt  Lou  dipped 
her  fingers  in  the  bowl,  and  made  a  row  across  her  brow  of 
what  were  than  inelegantly  called  “spit  curls.” 

“Never,  Margaret,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances, 
forget  your  femininity,”  said  Aunt  Lou. 

Runnymede  was  full  of  stranded  people  for  many  weeks, 
while  the  tremendous  task  of  rehabilitation  got  under  way. 
The  Red  Cross  took  over  the  feeding  of  the  city.  There  was 
no  gas,  no  electricity,  and,  incongruously  enough,  no  water. 
Mud  clogged  everything;  had  even  to  be  dug  out  of  key¬ 
holes.  Fine  libraries,  turned  to  soggy  mud,  were  shoveled 
from  their  soaked  shelves.  For  months,  work  for  the  flood 
sufferers  took  most  of  Mother’s  time. 

Father  was  appointed  by  Governor  Cox  to  head  the  job 
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Dayton  Flood  in  1913 


of  clearing  away  the  debris  in  the  crippled  city.  He  was 
made  a  Colonel  as  Dayton  was  under  martial  law.  He  im¬ 
ported  workmen  from  Chicago,  ran  flat  cars  pulled  by 
steam  engines  on  the  street-car  tracks  to  cart  away  the 
wreckage.  Even  the  matter  of  paying  these  men  brought 
up  elaborate  problems.  As  the  banks  were  all  in  the  flooded 
areas,  no  checks  could  be  cashed,  paper  money  was  taboo 
on  account  of  the  dirt  and  danger  of  contamination.  Father 
arranged  for  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  silver  to  be 
brought  from  Cincinnati  to  meet  the  payrolls. 

We  especially  prize  this  paragraph  from  Governor  Cox’s 
tribute  to  Father: 

The  man  who  can  cast  his  eye  over  a  situation,  make  a 
survey  of  its  parts,  and  then  shake  a  definite  result  out  of 
it,  possesses  the  mould  of  generalship.  It  was  this  equipment 
which  enabled  Colonel  Talbott  to  look  unafraid  upon  the 
scenes  of  wreckage  that  followed  the  flood  of  1913  in  Day- 
ton.  He  knew  that  the  hearts  of  our  people  were  tied  senti¬ 
mentally  to  their  desolated  homes  and  that  this  vital  spark 
was  sufficient  upon  which  to  rebuild  a  city.  His  courage  and 
confidence  were  infectious,  and  his  greatest  service  to  his 
fellows  was  then  given. 

It  must  have  given  Harry  Talbott  a  pretty  deep  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  his  Main  Street  Bridge  withstood  the  flood.  Nat 
Clunet  told  Bud  and  Harold  that  its  piles  were  carrying 
forty-eight  tons  dead  load,  having  been  designed  for  about 
eighteen:  “It  was  the  first  bridge  to  be  reached  by  flood 
water,  therefore  acted  like  a  dam  and  decreased  the  amount 
of  floating  material  that  reached  the  other  bridges.” 

On  the  very  first  morning  of  the  Flood,  Father  spoke  of 
the  necessity  of  a  long  term  plan  for  flood  control,  the  build¬ 
ing  of  storage  dams  far  up  the  four  rivers  that  converge  at 
Dayton.  This  was  finally  done.  Though  Father  took  no 
part  in  the  actual  building  of  these  dams,  he  was  active  in 
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the  formation  of  the  program.  One  month  after  the  Flood, 
on  April  25th,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  National  Cash 
Register  to  raise  two  million  dollars  by  popular  subscrip¬ 
tion.  A  sign  over  the  Dayton  Courthouse  doors  remember 

THE  PROMISES  YOU  MADE  IN  THE  ATTIC,  helped  tO  get  the 

money  that  enabled  the  engineers  headed  by  Arthur  Mor¬ 
gan  to  make  Flood  Prevention  studies  and  pay  for  the  legal 
fight  to  establish  the  Conservancy  District.  The  history  of 
this  has  been  told,  and  is  visible,  too,  today;  but  we  like  to 
reiterate  the  fact  it  was  financed  at  home.  The  last  of  the 
Conservancy  Bonds  were  paid  off  in  1947  —  and  not  a  cent 
of  Federal  money  was  used. 

Like  every  experience  that  contained  a  scrap  of  comedy, 
the  Flood  furnished  Mother  with  material  for  stories.  For 
years  our  friends  would  beg,  “Mrs.  Talbott,  tell  us  about 
the  flood!”  and  we  would  laugh  helplessly  over  stories  we 
had  heard  dozens  of  times  before.  Most  of  her  tales  de¬ 
pended  upon  her  manner  of  telling  —  like  the  one  about 
Lizzie  King’s  Canton  punchbowl  and  the  comments  it 
evoked  from  friends  who  recognized  it  as  it  floated  down 
First  Street,  turned  the  corner  at  Perry  and  again  at  Second 
Street;  and  the  one  about  the  thirteen  grand  pianos  march¬ 
ing  out  of  Wurlitzer’s  window.  The  story  about  the  old 
couple  who  had  been  saved  from  the  roof  of  a  burning 
house,  however,  pretty  well  tells  itself. 

The  rescued  pair  had  been  put  into  a  double  bed  at  a 
shelter,  and  Mother  was  asked  to  go  and  quiet  the  old 
woman  who  kept  weeping  hysterically  and  trying  to  get  out 
of  bed.  Mother  pushed  her  back  on  the  pillow,  tucked  her 
firmly  in,  and  scolded  her:  “Now  look  here,  there  are 
many  people  in  Dayton  far  worse  off  than  you  are.  You 
should  be  thankful!  You’re  dry  and  warm  and  your  hus¬ 
band  is  right  here  in  bed  beside  you.”  “That’s  just  the 
trouble!”  shrieked  the  poor  old  lady.  “I  never  seen  that  old 
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fool  in  my  life  till  he  floated  onto  my  roof  this  morning.” 

In  a  queer  sort  of  way  the  Flood  marked  the  beginning 
of  several  years  of  troubledness  for  Katharine  Talbott.  We 
would  never  have  known  this  except  for  our  reading  of  the 
line-a-day  diaries,  for  in  our  recollections  she  never  seemed 
depressed.  Yet  the  diaries  declare  that  now  she  began  to 
worry  sometimes  about  Father’s  health,  though  without 
any  “real”  reason.  Once,  when  he  was  at  home  laid  up  with 
a  cold,  she  writes:  “Harry  still  wretched.  I  just  dancing 
about,  not  seeming  able  to  help  much.  Kills  me!” 

More  than  ever  now,  she  minds  his  being  away,  as  he  had 
to  be  about  nine-tenths  of  the  time:  “Harry  gone  to  Mon¬ 
treal.  I’m  so  tired  of  business  .  .  .  Harry  left  for  Soo  unex¬ 
pectedly  again.  I’ve  been  peevish  today.  I  don’t  see  a  thing 
of  Harry  and  it  makes  me  so  cross.” 

Kit  and  Harry  Talbott  had  been  married  nearly  twenty- 
six  years.  Their  conscious  happiness  in  their  love  was  the 
great  possession  of  their  lives.  This  very  fact  made  their 
separations  increasingly  painful,  and  made  her  write  to 
him  once,  when  he  was  away: 

Since  we’ve  been  driving  about  Dayton  and  I  have  seen  so 
many  cosy  little  homes,  where  people  live  quietly  and  are 
so  happy,  I  wonder  if  a  sweet  quiet  home  life  with  our  love 
and  a  little  family  is  not  more  to  be  desired  than  great 
wealth.  I  am  sure  we  love  each  other  more  than  people  or¬ 
dinarily  do  —  but  we  sacrifice  that  love  daily  to  business  and 
ambition.  We  must  always  remember  that  we  can  get  along 
without  lots  of  money  —  but  we  can’t  possibly  get  along 
without  lots  of  love. 

Father  had  to  build,  not  only  bridges  and  dams  and  locks, 
but  a  sound  financial  foundation  for  his  wife  and  his  chil¬ 
dren.  He  never  really  questioned  the  rightness  of  his  course 
but  he  too  was  aware  of  the  cost  of  his  success.  Upon  the 
same  theme,  he  wrote: 
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I  wish  I  could  be  with  you,  sweetest  heart.  I  love  you  so  and 
feel  so  lost  without  you.  More  and  more  as  the  days  go  by  — 
I  don’t  mean  just  the  days  of  the  past  week  but  of  the  years. 

Mother  herself  had  to  do  her  own  kind  of  building.  She 
had  to  be  generous  with  her  vitality;  she  had  to  contribute 
to  what  she  believed  the  upward  course  of  life.  She  had  a 
great  force  of  faith  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
because  God  is  good  and  she  also  was  strongly  sure  that 
human  beings  were  not  to  fold  their  hands  but  to  make 
things  work  together  for  good.  No  less  than  Father,  she  had 
to  be  on  the  field,  not  in  the  stands,  and  at  this  time,  when 
the  crusade  for  “Women’s  Rights”  was  stirring  the  minds  of 
everyone  who  had  them,  naturally  Kit  Talbott  responded, 
took  sides,  and  acted. 

Once  having  made  up  her  mind,  she  was  whole-hearted, 
confident  of  success  and  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  that  went 
on  until  1919.  She  made  speeches  up  and  down  the  State; 
she  went  to  Washington  and  called  on  Congressmen.  She 
had  a  high  opinion  of  her  own  sex  and  no  instinctive  cling¬ 
ing  to  the  status  quo,  so  it  may  surprise  you  to  learn  that 
she  was  President  of  the  Ohio  ^'-Suffrage  Association. 
No  one  was  ever  more  convinced  of  the  rightness  of  her 
cause,  and,  as  she  told  one  suffragist  opponent,  “I  love  to 
hear  other  people’s  opinions  but  nothing  can  change  me 
in  mine!”  As  late  as  1918  she  wrote  to  your  Uncle  Bud: 

If  women  get  mixed  up  in  politics,  it  is  forever,  and  it  will 
never  be  over  and  women  will  be  distracted  from  all  the 
most  important  things  they  have  to  do.  There  is  so  much 
now  to  distract  from  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  it  has 
been  the  province  of  women  to  keep  alive  in  their  sons  and 
daughters  the  impulse  to  live  up  to  ideals  and  to  establish 
standards.  The  Suffragists  call  the  Antis  —  and  sneer  —  the 
“Heaven,  Home  and  Mother  Party.”  Can  we  imagine  any 
greater  world  calamity  than  the  elimination  of  the  thoughts 
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in  the  human  consciousness  of  Heaven,  Home  and  Mother? 
Well,  they  may  get  us,  and  make  Suffs  of  us  all,  but  I  mean 
to  stick  it  out  as  long  as  I  can. 

She  really  cared.  She  cared  about  plenty  of  other  things, 
too.  In  the  fall  of  1913,  in  a  Dayton  cleared  of  the  Flood’s 
debris,  Mother  gave  a  big  party  at  Runnymede,  on  Yannie’s 
80th  birthday,  to  celebrate  Elsie’s  debut.  Yannie,  dressed 
in  white  and  as  erect  as  ever,  received  with  Mother  and 
Elsie  and  stayed  until  the  party  ended.  That  Christmas 
there  was  a  ball  at  Runnymede,  and  there  were  of  course 
the  usual  strenuous  Christmas  charities.  The  Welfare 
Agencies  then  had  a  system,  now  frowned  upon,  probably 
rightly,  by  modern  social  service,  of  issuing  lists  of  families 
with  children  who  would  not  have  a  Christmas  without 
help.  Anyone  who  wanted  “a  poor  family”  or  “to  help 
someone”  took  names  from  this  list  and  made  a  basket  to 
suit  the  various  ages  and  sexes  of  the  designated  family.  It 
was  the  “Lady  Bountiful”  tradition  at  its  baldest,  very  bad 
for  the  self-respect  of  the  receiver  and  the  ego  of  the  giver, 
or  so  we  are  told;  but  it  seemed  to  us  rather  friendly  and 
gay.  We  all  “took”  families,  shopped  especially  for  them 
and  had  a  great  deal  of  fun  sorting  out  all  the  presents  and 
delivering  them  on  Christmas  Eve.  The  families  were  al¬ 
ways  glad  to  see  us  —  usually  we  found  some  of  us  already 
knew  some  of  them  —  and  they  were  not  at  all  embarrass¬ 
ingly  grateful,  as  they  had  expected  us  to  “do”  their  Christ¬ 
mas  for  them,  just  as  we  had  expected  to  “do”  it.  Needless 
to  say,  Mother  had  dozens  of  families  that  were  not  on 
anybody’s  list;  but  that  was  not  confined  to  a  season. 

The  only  unusual  thing  about  Christmas  of  1913  was 
that  after  it  was  over,  Mother  decided  she  needed  a  rest. 
She  wrote  in  her  line-a-day : 

In  bed  all  day  trying  to  relax.  Am  not  much  good  at  it.  Am 
not  crazy  about  this  resting  game. 
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With  this  understatement  about  one  of  the  briefest  rest- 
cures  on  record,  things  began  to  hum  again.  There  were 
visitors  at  Runnymede  —  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  played  the 
piano;  the  Kneisel  quartet  played.  Mother  went  to  New 
Haven  to  chaperone  at  the  Prom.  She  spent  a  few  days  at 
Westover,  then  in  New  York.  Toward  the  end  of  February 
she  and  Father,  with  Lill  and  Elsie,  went  to  Florida  for  the 
first  time,  staying  for  several  weeks  at  the  Royal  Ponciana 
in  Palm  Beach. 

Apparently  it  was  in  none  of  their  minds  that  1914  was 
a  fateful  year.  No  mention  whatever  of  War  appears  in 
Mother’s  writings  for  that  August.  We  who  knew  her  so 
well  know  that  it  was  like  her  to  ignore  ill  that  she  could  not 
help,  so  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  she  and  Father 
shared  the  innocent  confidence  of  most  Americans  that  we 
could  be  uninvolved  in  European  fighting.  Also,  some¬ 
thing  happened  in  the  summer  of  1914  that  touched  us 
all  more  acutely  than  war  on  the  other  side  of  the  seas 
Britain  still  kept  free.  On  the  last  day  of  August  Yannie 
died. 

She  had  been,  as  Mother  put  it,  “slipping  away’’  for 
nearly  a  month.  Her  greatest  concern  about  her  own  death, 
as  it  had  been  after  Grampsie  died,  was  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  that  “there  is  no  death.”  Age  had  not  muffled 
the  “strong  spiritual  wind”  that  had  always  blown  in  Yan- 
nie’s  soul  and  until  her  last  illness  she  had  not  seemed  old. 
In  February  of  1914  she  finished  her  serene  and  careful 
book  in  memory  of  her  brother,  General  Gates  Thruston, 
at  the  same  time  that  she  was  being  a  mother  to  his  son, 
Charles  Thruston,  the  only  child  of  the  General’s  second 
marriage.  There  are  not  many  women  in  their  eighties  who 
have  the  love  and  stamina  to  take  an  eleven-year-old  nephew 
to  their  heart  and  home;  though  in  this  instance  the  re¬ 
wards  were  rich  for  Yannie  and  all  of  us.  Charles  Thruston 
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became  a  permanent  and  beloved  member  of  the  Houk- 
Talbott  clan.  Because  of  Yannie’s  full  aliveness,  and  be¬ 
cause  her  companionship  with  her  daughter  was  so  deep  and 
congenial,  naturally  Mother’s  grief  was  correspondingly 
deep.  Father  did  the  thing  for  her  that  was  best;  he  took 
her  on  a  long  motor  trip,  through  the  White  Mountains. 

Mother’s  letters  to  us  reiterate  the  comfort  of  being  con¬ 
stantly  with  him.  They  also  show  us  that  one  of  the  things 
that  renewed  her  strength  was  the  unfailing  delight  she 
took  in  observing  facets  in  his  character,  which  familiarity 
never  dulled  for  her: 

Dad  went  into  a  garage  at  Batavia.  When  he  came  out  I  said, 
“Did  that  man  tell  you  how  far  it  was  to  Geneva?”  “No,”  he 
said.  “He  didn’t  know  how  far  it  was.”  “Did  you  ask  him?” 
I  said.  “Well,  no,  I  didn’t.”  “Then  how  in  the  dickens  did 
you  know  he  didn’t?”  and  then  we  both  roared.  Harvey  is 
having  a  wonderful  time. 

They  stopped  at  Niagara  Falls:  “The  immensity  of  it  is 
simply  sublime  and  it  makes  you  feel  like  a  sort  of  pigmy 
or  something.  I  think  Fm  glad  I  have  not  seen  it  before.” 
(We  hope  she  was  remembering  the  other  time  she  went 
to  Niagara  Falls  —  and  got  as  far  as  “the  depot”  in  Dayton!) 

They  picked  Elsie  up  from  camp  on  the  way,  and  Father 
and  El  played  golf  together.  When  they  all  returned  to 
Dayton  Mother  was  able  to  face  the  hard  task  of  disman¬ 
tling  Yannie’s  house  —  Charles  Thruston  was  living  with 
Papa  Hoo  and  Mama  Id  —  then  she  turned  to  getting  ready 
for  Elsie  and  George  Mead’s  wedding.  She  writes  in  her 
diary:  “Free  from  my  sense  of  loss  because  I  have  been  so 
busy  for  all  my  dearies.” 
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Choose  what  you  believe  to  be  right  to 
do  and  then  go  at  it  with  confidence, 
intensity  and  enthusiasm.  —K.H.T. 


As  soon  as  the  gaieties  and  gatherings  of  another  Christ¬ 
mas  at  Runnymede  were  over,  and  those  of  us  who  were 
not  married  had  gone  back  to  our  schools  or  our  work, 
Mother  added  some  brand  new  things  to  her  “extracurri¬ 
cular”  affairs.  For  instance,  she  worked  hard  for  a  series  of 
Old  Fiddlers  Contests,  which  were  really  Mrs.  S.  S.  King’s 
“baby”  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anti-Suffrage 
Association.  Eighteen  or  more  country  fiddlers  competed 
in  Memorial  Hall  with  renditions  of  such  tunes  as  Farmer 
in  the  Hornet’s  Nest  and  The  A  rkansas  T raveller  for  square 
dances  and  reels.  For  dancers  who  might  feel  the  quaint¬ 
ness  a  little  excessive,  there  was  also  an  orchestra  that  played 
the  ultra  modern  dance  music  of  1915,  for  Fox-Trots  and 
Hesitation  Waltzes.  Everybody  ate  apples  and  doughnuts, 
drank  sweet  cider;  and  the  old  fiddlers  won  “gold  prizes.” 

The  response  to  these  parties  gave  Mother  an  idea.  She 
knew  there  was  need  for  a  wholesome  place  in  Dayton  where 
young  people  could  dance.  She  engaged  Memorial  Hall, 
and  the  first  of  the  Municipal  Dances  (later  called  simply 
“Mrs.  Talbott’s  Dances”)  was  held  in  March.  Tickets,  25 
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cents  each,  were  on  sale  at  department  stores,  factories,  the 
City  Welfare  Department,  and  the  Dayton  Club,  to  be  sure 
that  all  groups  would  be  reached.  The  patrons  were  the 
most  prominent  people  in  town;  so  the  newspapers  were 
favorably  voluble.  Floor  committees,  decoration  commit¬ 
tees,  refreshment  committees  were  made  up  of  Mother’s 
friends  and,  needless  to  say,  her  children  —  Harold  led  the 
Grand  March  at  the  first  dance.  The  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company’s  band  played  in  the  main  hall;  a  string 
orchestra  in  the  basement  —  for  quadrilles  and  Virginia 
Reels.  The  first  dance  drew  900  guests,  the  second  1100, 
the  third  1300.  Thereafter  the  attendance  was  never  less 
than  1500. 

Of  course  no  profits  were  intended;  yet  there  was  always 
something  in  the  treasury  after  expenses  had  been  paid. 
Everyone  on  the  committees  must  have  had  a  share  in  de¬ 
ciding  where  this  money  should  go,  for  the  disbursement 
list  certainly  shows  “personalized  giving!”  Besides  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Jewish  Girls’  Club,  for 
an  Arbor  for  the  Widows’  Home,  there  are  the  following: 

Easter  Flowers  to  Sick 

1  set  of  false  teeth  (Assoc.  Charities  case) 

Coal  for  family 

Cow  (family  of  1 1  children) 

Spectacles  (old  lady) 

Wooden  leg  (for  boy) 

2  small  pigs  (for  Irish  family). 

As  much  care  was  lavished  on  every  detail  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Dances  as  on  any  parties  Mother  ever  gave.  Mrs.  S.  S. 
King,  who  now  worked  with  her  as  enthusiastically  as  she 
had  worked  with  Mrs.  King  for  the  Old  Fiddlers’  Contests, 
kept  huge  scrapbooks  of  programs  and  press  notices.  Every 
party  had  its  special,  different  theme  —  The  Pink  Ball,  The 
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Japanese  Ball,  The  Military  Ball,  The  Red  and  White 
Ball  —  with  decorations  and  favors  to  suit  the  themes. 
There  was  the  same  last-minute  tearing  and  rush  at  Me¬ 
morial  Hall  on  the  night  of  a  dance  as  there  always  was  at 
Runnymede,  the  same  confusion  and  excitement,  and  the 
same  final  sweep  into  exhilarating  party  rhythm. 

One  unexpected  result  of  the  Memorial  Hall  dances  was 
that  Marianna’s  “coming-out”  ball  that  winter  was  some¬ 
thing  short  of  a  howling  success.  Planned  with  more  care 
than  most  of  our  parties,  it  was  to  be  a  Gypsy  Ball.  Mari¬ 
anna  had  a  very  fine  white  costume  specially  made  for  the 
occasion,  and  your  Grandmother  engaged  an  out-of-town 
orchestra.  That  caused  the  trouble.  The  Orchestra  had  just 
arrived  by  ’bus  from  Columbus  when  the  representative 
of  a  local  musician’s  union  presented  Mother  with  a  paper 
to  sign.  She  must  promise  henceforth  to  employ  union 
musicians  only  for  the  Memorial  Hall  dances  or  the  Colum¬ 
bus  orchestra  would  not  be  allowed  to  play  for  Marianna’s 
party.  No  one  who  knew  Mother  was  surprised  that  back 
went  the  orchestra  to  Columbus!  Marianna’s  ball  was 
danced  to  the  music  of  a  pianist  and  a  flutist  from  the  N  .C.  R. 
who  had  never  previously  played  together.  Searching  for  a 
bright  spot  in  our  recollections  of  that  evening  we  seem  to 
remember  that  the  two-piece  orchestra  did  get  together 
quite  well  on  Yankee  Doodle  and  that  finally  they  were 
able  to  produce  a  recognizable  and,  we’re  afraid,  a  welcome 
Home  Sweet  Home. 

The  Memorial  Hall  dances  continued  successfully  for  . 
about  four  years.  After  that,  a  number  of  Dayton  businesses, 
realizing  what  a  lift  had  been  given  to  community  morale, 
organized  their  own  dances  in  company  recreation  rooms 
and  auditoriums. 

Mother  of  course  went  on  giving  all  sorts  of  other  parties, 
and  at  Runnymede  entertained  aged  colored  women  from 
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the  Mary  Scott  Home,  children  from  the  orphanage,  ladies 
from  the  Widows’  Home.  She  also  plain  gave.  She  also  lent. 
In  fact,  she  was  a  very  “easy  touch,”  insisting  to  herself  that 
this  time  people  would  repay  loans  even  if  they  never  had 
before.  Yet  she  was  not  so  bad  as  Papa  Hoo,  for  he  was  ab¬ 
solutely  hopeless.  He  was  so  afraid  that  he  might  some  day 
turn  down  somebody  who  really  needed  and  deserved  help 
that  he  literally  never  said  no  to  anyone.  It  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  Mother  scold  him  as  though  she  herself  had  a  heart 
of  flint. 

A  familiar  sight  in  Dayton  was  that  of  Mrs.  Talbott 
hustling  through  Rikes  or  Elders,  shopping  for  baby  clothes 
or  blankets  for  “that  poor  young  Mrs.  So-and-so  with  the 
shiftless  husband”  whom  she’d  heard  of  somehow.  She  was 
perpetually  going  (and  sending  us)  to  find  out  how  such- 
and-such  a  family  was  getting  on  and  whether  we  could  do 
anything  for  them.  When  anyone’s  trouble  seemed  beyond 
her  individual  power  to  relieve,  she  promptly  organized 
something.  We  were  impressed  by  the  admiration  Mother’s 
contemporaries  felt  for  her  organizing  ability  and  how  they 
were  usually  pleased  and  flattered  by  being  asked  to  help 
her.  Cousin  Kay  Craighead  was  an  exception  to  this  rule. 
We  can  hear  her  now,  saying  “No,  Kit  Talbott,  you  don’t 
get  me  to  do  that!”  Usually  Cousin  Kay  did  it,  but  com¬ 
plained  to  us,  “That  old  Kit!  She’ll  organize  something, 
put  a  lot  of  people  to  work,  ask  me  to  help  her,  and  I’m 
such  a  sucker  I  say  I  will;  then  out  of  town  she  flies  for  that 
old  Choir  or  something  and  I’ve  got  the  job!” 

One  of  Mother’s  particularly  notable  years  for  starting 
things  seems  to  have  been  1915.  The  Burroughs  Nature 
Club  was  formed  that  spring,  with  thirty  Charter  Members 
and  Kit  Talbott  as  its  first  president.  Mother,  her  mind  on 
bird  seed,  at  once  had  a  good  idea.  As  her  ideas  sometimes 
did,  it  got  slightly  out  of  hand!  She  distributed  seed  to  the 
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schools  and  offered  a  five-dollar  prize  to  the  Dayton  school- 
child  who  would  raise  the  largest  sunflower.  On  j  udging  day 
we  were  all  at  Runnymede,  having  promised  Mother  to 
measure  a  few  sunflowers  for  her;  but  when  the  bright-faced 
scholars  arrived,  there  were  no  modest  fifteen  or  twenty,  as 
expected.  Hundreds  —  and  we  mean  hundreds  —  of  small 
children  with  huge,  weary  sunflowers  trudged  up  the  Hill, 
and  Mother’s  daughters  measured  and  measured  and  meas¬ 
ured,  for  hours  and  hours  and  hours.  She  wouldn’t  let  us  cut 
any  corners.  While  she  was  dazed  and  very  funny  about  the 
gargantuan  results  of  her  offhand  offer  of  a  five-dollar  bill, 
she  was  determined  that  every  child’s  sunflower  be  scrupu¬ 
lously  measured  and  every  child  be  congratulated  and 
praised  and  told  how  fat  and  grateful  the  birds  were  going 
to  be.  The  Burroughs  Nature  Club,  by  the  way,  still  thrives, 
ft  now  has  two  hundred  members  and  a  long  waiting  list. 

In  Mother’s  line-a-day  for  January  8,  1916,  is  the  nota¬ 
tion  “Organized  Symphony  Association  today.”  It  sounds 
simple.  Actually  the  organization  of  the  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  the  culmination  of  several  years’  work  and  the 
start  of  many  more.  There  had  been  symphony  concerts  in 
Dayton  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Thiele,  whom 
Mother  had  warmly  supported;  but  the  formation  of  the 
Association  enabled  Dayton  to  hear  such  music  as  then  did 
not  reach  the  ears  of  people  who  lived  in  any  but  the  larg¬ 
est  cities  in  the  country.  The  Philadelphia  Orchestra  with 
Stokowsky,  the  Boston  Symphony  with  Koussevitsky,  the 
New  York  Symphony  with  Damrosch,  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic,  the  Minneapolis  and  Cincinnati  orchestras,  all 
were  brought  to  Dayton.  Mr.  Damrosch  later  gave  in  Day- 
ton  a  series  of  his  famous  concerts  for  children.  Mother  was 
president  of  the  Symphony  Association  from  its  beginning 
until,  unable  to  survive  the  Depression,  it  was  given  up 
in  1931. 
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In  our  zeal  to  learn  the  history  of  the  Symphony  Asso¬ 
ciation  we  consulted  Patsy  O’Brien  who  had  been  its  sec¬ 
retary.  She  was  most  cooperative.  She  sent  us  forty  pounds 
of  information.  (We  know  —  it  came  by  express!)  It  decided 
us  to  claim  a  licking  and  not  attempt  to  whistle  even  the 
first  few  bars  of  so  gigantic  an  opus.  All  we  can  say  is  that 
as  was  usually  the  case  with  your  grandmother,  one  thing 
led  to  another  and  the  Symphony  Association  did  not  stay 
content  with  its  function  of  bringing  great  music  to  Day 
ton;  it  also  strove  for  the  making  of  Dayton’s  own  music 
and  sponsored  the  Dayton  Orchestral  Association  that  sup¬ 
ported  the  Dayton  Civic  Orchestra! 

Membership  as  a  performer  in  this  orchestra  became  the 
goal  to  which  the  young  musicians  in  all  the  grade  schools 
and  high  schools  could  aspire.  Mother  enjoyed  hearing  the 
school  orchestras,  herself,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  take  everyone  to  hear  them  who  “should,”  if  she 
had  to  drag  them. 

For  example,  the  Patterson  School  had  a  good  orchestra, 
which  may  have  been  why  Kit  and  Marnie,  who  were  still 
of  grade  school  age,  were  sent  there  for  a  year  or  two.  “Pat¬ 
terson”  also  had  Patriotic  Exercises  in  its  main  hall  every 
morning  at  8:30  when  little  boys  blew  trumpets,  and  chil¬ 
dren  marched  and  pledged  allegiance  to  the  flag.  Mother 
was  present  one  morning  —  “  I  tell  you  I  had  tears  in  my  eyes 
and  chills  running  up  and  down  my  spine!”  From  then  on 
she  wanted  “everybody”  to  go  to  the  Exercises.  As  we  re¬ 
member,  she  ran  into  resistance.  People  didn’t  want  to  be 
patriotic  or  music-minded,  let  alone  emotional,  at  that 
hour  of  the  morning;  but  were  sure  that  eventually  she 
got  everyone  she  really  wanted,  and  that  (once  gotten)  they 
were  always  enthusiastic  and  willing  to  do  whatever  she 
asked  to  help  youthful  music. 

In  fact,  we  recall  only  two  exceptions  to  the  general  en- 
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thusiasm  for  the  Patterson  School  Patriotic  Exercises  — 
your  Aunt  Marnie  who  played  the  fiddle  in  them,  and  your 
Aunt  Kit  who,  swathed  in  bunting,  waved  a  flag  and  led 
the  singing  of  A  merica  the  Beautiful. 

By  1916  the  time  to  which  Father  and  Mother  had  so  long 
looked  forward,  when  they  would  be  settledly  together  in 
Dayton,  had  come.  They  started  in  to  enjoy  it.  One  of  their 
mutual  relaxations  was  driving  with  Harvey  through  the 
countryside.  Probably  they  both  missed  Runnymede’s 
being  a  farm,  as  it  had  some  years  before.  Mother  indeed 
always  had  kept  up  a  connection  with  the  country  and  had 
an  interest  in  two  small  farms  south  of  Dayton  where  she 
owned  some  milk  cows.  Now  she  and  Father  talked  of  going 
into  farming  on  a  large  scale.  They  fell  in  love  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  bit  of  country  on  the  Little  Miami  River  southeast  of 
Dayton,  and  Father  bought  several  farms,  adding  to  them 
from  time  to  time  until  he  owned  about  eleven  hundred 
acres.  The  ‘'Big  Farm,”  as  we  called  it,  was  farmed  partly 
on  shares;  but  Father  was  active  in  the  management,  es¬ 
pecially  of  a  herd  of  pure  bred  Herefords.  He  bought  the 
Junior  Champion  Bull  at  the  Chicago  Cattle  Show,  and 
won  prizes  with  his  stock  at  various  fairs  and  cattle  shows 
in  the  Middle  West. 

He  also  raised  Hungarian  Ringnecks  and  Golden  pheas¬ 
ants  at  the  Big  Farm.  He  built  the  proper  coops  and  runs, 
but  somehow  the  birds  never  prospered.  He  got  a  little 
shooting;  but  the  fact  that  the  pheasants  were  so  terribly 
hard  to  keep  alive  when  they  were  young  perhaps  detracted 
from  a  sense  of  satisfaction  about  killing  them  when  they 
were  grown. 

“The  Lodge”  was  one  of  the  complete  successes  of  the 
Big  Farm.  It  was  a  log  and  shingle  house,  of  the  Swiss  Chalet 
type,  built  on  high  ground  at  the  edge  of  a  woods,  facing 
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west  toward  a  rolling  meadow  and  the  Little  Miami  River 
valley.  Inside  it  consisted  of  one  big  room  with  a  huge 
fireplace  and  a  high  balcony  on  each  side  from  which  doors 
opened  into  tiny  bedrooms.  Mother  had  a  grand  time  with 
the  furnishing.  We  can  see  her  now,  sitting  on  the  floor 
with  her  mouth  full  of  tacks,  putting  chintz  covers  on 
wooden  dressing-tables.We  remember,  too,  how  she  pressed 
clover  blossoms  and  stalks  of  wheat  from  the  fields,  and  wild 
flowers  from  the  woods,  and  arranged  them  between  plates 
of  glass  to  make  lampshades. 

We  all  enjoyed  the  Lodge  in  different  ways.  Mother’s 
chief  fun  was  from  giving  it  “atmosphere”;  Father’s  from 
its  quiet  and  the  feeling  of  detachment  he  had  there;  he 
loved  to  watch  the  sunsets  across  the  river  valley.  For  the 
rest  of  us  it  was  a  wonderful  place  for  coon  hunts,  or  a  day’s 
shooting  in  the  fall,  and  picnics  for  children  and  grand¬ 
children.  It  was  a  fine  place  too  for  the  unmarried  girls  to 
take  the  handsome  Aviation  Cadets  who  soon  began  to 
descend  on  Dayton  in  great  numbers  —  to  be  trained  at 
Wright  Patterson  Field  —  for  the  war  was  coming  closer. 

Besides  the  Lodge,  Mother  had  been  happily  “fixing  up” 
another  house.  This  one  was  tiny.  It  had  stood  since 
Mother’s  childhood  under  the  great  sycamore  tree  on  the 
Hill,  between  Runnymede  and  where  your  Aunt  Lill’s 
house  is  now.  Mother  called  it  “Sit-a-bit.”  She  gave  it  an 
up-to-date  kitchenette,  a  piano  and  a  couple  of  couches 
that  could  be  made  into  beds.  Occasionally  the  “little 
Aunties”  stayed  there,  and  so  did  school  teachers  or  other 
working  women  whom  Mother  knew  would  like  to  have 
a  rest.  The  place  gave  her  scope  for  the  kind  of  thoughtful¬ 
ness  that  was  especially  congenial  to  her.  When  she  heard 
of  someone  to  whom  life  had  dealt  a  blow,  she  had  the 
healing  peace  and  privacy  of  “Sit-a-bit”  to  offer. 

Lill’s  marriage  to  A.  B.  Hilton  was  on  February  3,  1917. 
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Mother  writes  in  her  line-a-day:  “Lill’s  wedding.  296  for 
dinner”  and  on  the  next  day,  “House  all  in  order  by  11 
A.M.,  but  I’m  surely  flattened  out.”  Nevertheless,  in  the 
next  few  weeks  she  ran  two  Memorial  Hall  dances  (profits 
for  the  French  orphans)  and  made  speeches  in  Dayton  and 
in  Columbus  for  Anti-Suffrage.  “Sit-a-bit”  was  turned  into 
a  headquarters  for  sewing  for  French  and  Belgian  Relief. 

It  will  never  be  settled  with  real  accuracy  just  what 
amount  of  unawareness  of  the  approach  of  World  War  I 
existed  in  the  various  parts  of  this  country,  especially  in 
the  Middle  West  which  has  been  accused  of  more  oblivious¬ 
ness  than  is  true.  Letters  and  diaries  don’t  tell  us  —  for 
instance,  Mother’s  not  mentioning  the  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  anything;  most  diarists 
omit  what  is  common  knowledge  —  nor  can  we  trust  our 
own  memories,  for  all  of  them  differ  and  our  current  aware¬ 
ness  of  troubles  abroad  is  so  keen  it  makes  past  emotions 
seem  dim.  Certain  facts,  however,  stand  out:  in  1915 
Father,  Mr.  C.  F.  Kettering,  Mr.  E.  A.  Deeds,  and  Harold 
formed  the  Dayton  Metal  Products  Company  and  began 
to  manufacture  munitions  for  the  Russians.  A  little  later 
they  created  the  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Company.  (We 
were  pleased  the  other  day  to  have  Harvey  tell  us  that  he 
remembered  driving  Dad  and  Mother  out  to  see  some  of 
the  earliest  flights  made  by  the  Wright  Brothers  —  pleased 
because  not  many  Dayton  people  were  alert  enough  then  to 
realize  what  the  Wrights  were  up  to.)  In  1916  Orville 
Wright  designed  a  training  plane  and  a  passenger  plane. 
The  Dayton-Wright  Company  was  small,  but  there  were  so 
few  aircraft  plants  in  the  United  States  that  when  we  were 
in  the  war  the  government  called  on  it  and  it  produced 
about  4,000  planes.  Not  such  a  small  number  at  that  time. 

Most  of  Mother’s  children  have  had  in  the  recent  past 
the  experience  of  having  our  sons  in  the  service  in  time  of 
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war.  We  can  well  understand  how  she  resisted  belief  that 
it  could  happen  —  as  late  as  April  2nd  she  writes:  “Patriotic 
meeting  at  Memorial  Hall  today.  Wonderful  enthusiasm. 
Pray  God  we  may  not  have  War  even  now.”  When  Bud 
joined  the  army  and  on  May  9th  was  sent  to  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  we  can  understand  Mother’s  determination  that 
the  war  should  be  over  before  he  could  be  sent  overseas. 

After  he  was  commissioned,  he  was  transferred  to  Camp 
Sherman,  near  Chillicothe.  We  all  went  there  often  to  see 
him,  and  Mother  at  once  organized  the  Women’s  Auxiliary 
to  Camp  Sherman  and  traveled  all  over  the  state,  arranging 
for  recreation  programs  at  the  Camp  and  home  service  for 
the  families  of  the  soldiers.  So  she  ardently  filled  her  time 
until  Bud  did  sail  for  Europe. 

The  letters  she  wrote  to  him  while  he  was  in  France  are 
typical  of  those  she  wrote  to  all  of  us  all  our  lives  —  full  of 
news,  spontaneous,  lively,  yet  always  expressing  what  she 
felt  were  the  important  truths.  The  strong  influence  of 
Mother’s  philosophy  on  her  children  was  not  due  to  orig¬ 
inality  of  content  or  expression  but  to  absolute  sincerity. 
What  she  told  us  and  wrote  us  of  her  faith  we  knew  that  she 
believed  and  that  she  lived  by  her  beliefs.  The  example  of 
her  faith  helped  her  children  when  our  sons  served  on 
active  duty,  and  when  one,  young  George  Mead,  gallantly 
gave  his  life  at  Guadalcanal. 

When  Bud  first  intimated  to  Mother  that  he  might  be 
sailing  soon  she  wrote  to  him: 

I  assumed  by  what  you  said  over  the  wire  that  you  may  be 
off  before  long.  I  am  being  absolutely  sure  that  you  will  be 
where  you  can  best  serve  God  and  do  your  duty,  and  that  is 
the  sum  of  what  any  of  us  ever  can  hope  to  do  in  this  life. 
And  in  so  far  as  we  stand  steadfast  and  true,  we  have  a  right 
to  trust  God  to  lead  the  way  to  the  achievement  of  good,  and 
to  give  us  Divine  protection  all  along  the  way. 
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Later,  the  night  before  he  sailed  — 

You  will  be  going  to  the  boat  tomorrow  and  will  be  off  to 
do  what  seems  to  you  your  highest  duty  and  I  want  you 
to  know  just  how  happy  I  am  in  you  and  just  how  constant 
my  love  and  help  for  you  will  be  during  the  days  and  weeks 
and  months  that  you  will  be  away.  I  shall  hold  for  you  always 
the  sense  of  power  and  of  judgment  and  of  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
tecting  power  of  Love.  I  shall  be  sure  that  you  will  have 
freedom  from  fear,  coupled  with  the  wisdom  and  sense 
which  will  keep  you  sane  and  prudent. 

I  will  seal  this  note  now  which  carries  with  it  all  my  bless¬ 
ing  and  the  most  permeating  love.  There  can  be  no  circum¬ 
stance  of  your  life  when  I  will  not  be  right  with  you  with  all 
my  love.  Dad  and  I  have  been  unspeakably  blessed  in  you 
and  we  shall  look  forward  with  joy  and  confidence  to  your 
success  every  step  of  the  way  and  a  safe  return. 

One  of  her  letters  expresses  better  than  anything  else  we 
have  found  in  her  writings  the  determination  so  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Mother  not  to  become  confused  by  the  things  she 
could  not  understand  but  to  hold  steadfastly  to  the  truth 
she  knew : 

We  must  go  on  in  for  Church  now.  It’s  little  enough  we 
can  do  to  help  in  these  awful  times.  We  do  physically  all 
we  can  of  course,  but  the  great  thing  we  need  to  do  is  to  keep 
ourselves  continually  and  increasingly  in  tune  with  the 
Infinite  —  to  hold  fast  to  the  thought  of  God’s  love  and  the 
truth  that  Life  is  the  great  reality  and  walk  steadfastly  along 
the  lines  of  service  and  faith  with  those  who  are  striving  for 
the  best.  We  know  so  little  and  we  get  ourselves  awfully  con¬ 
fused  when  we  begin  ferreting  out  things.  We  always  must 
come  face  to  face  with  facts  that  are  away  beyond  our  ken. 
God  knows,  and  we  must  know,  that  we  are  part  of  God’s 
plan  and  live  faithfully  and  happily  and  let  it  go  at  that,  but 
to  live  faithfully  we  must  do  always  the  thing  which  we 
know  to  be  right. 
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Bud  was  on  General  Glenn’s  staff  and  so  for  some  time 
was  far  behind  the  lines  in  France,  at  headquarters.  He  was 
naturally  very  anxious  to  be  in  a  more  active  spot  and  was 
trying  for  a  transfer  of  duty,  which  later  he  got.  He  wrote 
Mother  that  he  was  fed  up  with  drinking  tea  in  a  safe  place. 
This  outraged  her,  for  she  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
aide-de-camp  assignment. 

You  have  been  called  to  perform  a  certain  duty  to  your 
country.  You  have  enlisted  to  do  the  best  you  can  —  to  give 
the  best  you  have,  wherever  you  are  placed.  Now  the  best 
you  have  means  the  best  —  whether  your  job  suits  you  or 
not.  What  sort  of  spirit  would  your  Army  have,  if  the  men 
in  the  trenches  wanted  to  be  in  the  air,  or  the  men  on  horse¬ 
back  wanted  to  be  on  foot,  or  the  man  in  the  engine  room  of 
a  transport  had  a  sour  ball  because  he  gets  no  chance  to  be 
“in  it.”  The  most  important  thing  there  is,  is  spirit  and  good 
cheer  and  enthusiasm  in  your  work  —  and  just  remember 
that  the  enthusiasm  must  come  from  the  inside  and  that  you 
must  cultivate  it.  Count  your  blessings  and  be  thankful 
always. 

This  fretfulness  is  a  great  evidence  of  weakness  and  you 
have  no  right  to  indulge  it.  If  your  duty  lay  in  the  way  of  the 
greatest  hazard  or  danger  I  should  try  with  my  whole  soul  to 
know  that  you  would  come  through  all  right  and  I  should 
try  to  know  that  you  would  be  able  to  meet  and  master  any 
and  all  horrible  conditions,  but  when,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
your  life  has  fallen  in  safe  and  pleasant  places,  and  you  have 
the  cheek  to  fuss  and  fume  and  be  ill  natured  and  scrappy, 
because  you  are  not  in  the  bloody,  nasty,  awful  mess,  I  can 
hardly  bear  it,  and  just  want  to  grab  you  and  shake  you.  Why 
should  you  elect  to  be  an  active  part  of  all  this  murder  and 
carnage?  You  are  ready  to  be  called  upon.  No  man  can  do 
more.  Then  why  not  thank  the  dear  God  every  waking 
moment  that  you  are  spared  the  horror  of  it  all.  You  brace 
up,  and  if  you  have  to  drink  tea  as  your  share  of  the  war, 
drink  it  and  thank  God  it  isn’t  arsenic .  Somebody  has  to 
drink  tea,  so  you  drink  it  when  it’s  your  job,  and  see  that 
you  are  pleasant  about  it. 
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Later,  when  Bud  did  succeed  in  being  moved  — 

I  am  so  glad  you  are  happy  in  your  new  job.  I  hated  to  have 
you  leave  Gen’l  Glenn.  In  a  way  I  felt  that  you  were  a  great 
comfort  to  him  in  a  really  personal  way.  He  seemed  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  you  in  point  of  companionship,  as  well  as  work, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  a  shame  for  you  to  be  off  to  the  front, 
when  of  course  he  wanted  to  be  at  the  front  worse  than  you 
did.  But  I  am  sure  you  have  done  what  you  thought  was 
right  and  best,  and  as  for  your  personal  safety,  you  are  just 
as  safe  one  place  as  another.  The  good  God  of  Abraham, 
Isaac  and  Jacob  takes  care  of  you  no  matter  where  you  are, 
and  that’s  all  there  is  to  that  —  if  you  are  not  a  fool  and  go 
where  you  have  no  business  to  be,  prying  into  the  Germans’ 
business. 

She  was  a  brave  mother  —  not  a  with-your-shield-or-on-it 
Spartan  mother. 
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No  irreparable  loss  was  ever  made  easier 
to  bear  by  trying  to  figure  out  the  rea¬ 
son  for  it.  A  fixed  condition  must  be 
met  and  the  greater  the  courage  with 
which  we  adjust  our  mental  attitude 
toward  it,  the  sooner  we  regain  our  equi¬ 
librium  and  are  able  to  go  on.  —  K.  H.  T. 


Not  long  before  Bud  had  sailed  for  France,  Father  had 
the  first  warning  of  trouble  with  his  heart.  Dr.  Goodhue, 
his  devoted  friend  and  his  companion  on  many  hunting 
trips,  told  Mother  that  Father  must  now  learn  to  take  life 
a  little  easier  and  that  it  would  be  good  for  him  to  get  away 
from  business  and  all  excitement.  It  was  a  problem  to  ar¬ 
range  for  a  “quiet  life”  at  just  that  moment  because  not 
only  was  it  before  Christmas  at  Runnymede  but  another 
wedding  was  imminent. 

Marianna  and  Tom  Hilliard  were  married  two  days 
after  Christmas  in  1 9 1 7.  Tom  was  in  the  air  force,  stationed 
at  Dayton,  and  it  had  been  a  whirlwind  war  romance. 
Father  and  all  of  us  were  delighted,  as  we  all  loved  Tom, 
but  it  was  practically  impossible  for  Mother  to  arrange 
much  peace  and  quiet  with  all  the  Talbotts  and  the  re¬ 
cently  arrived  large  Hilliard  family  swinging  into  action 
for  a  wedding! 

However,  that  sort  of  excitement  didn’t  do  Father  any 
harm,  and  shortly  after  the  first  of  the  year  he  and  Mother 
went  to  Miami,  Florida  —  the  start  of  a  new  sort  of  life  for 
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them.  They  had  enough  money  to  do  what  they  liked  —  and 
plenty  of  time.  Harold  had  capably  taken  over  the  greater 
part  of  Father’s  business  responsibilities,  and  we  are  sure 
that  Mother  had  not  the  most  fleeting  regret  about  leaving 
her  many  children  and  many  organizations.  Father  always 
came  first  with  her.  When  it  was  a  question  of  his  well¬ 
being  or  happiness,  nothing  else  mattered  at  all. 

In  Miami  they  stayed  at  a  hotel  for  a  while;  then  rented 
a  house.  Mother  spent  her  free  time  working  at  the  Red 
Cross;  Father  played  mild  golf.  They  drove  out  to  Miami 
Beach  often  with  Harvey  and  looked  at  possible  building 
lots.  They  also  looked  at  boats.  Deep  sea  fishing  had  so  far 
not  been  part  of  Dad’s  experience;  but,  loving  any  kind  of 
outdoor  sport,  he  was  not  planning  to  miss  this  one.  He 
bought  a  boat,  and  so  we  have  the  picture  in  our  minds’ 
eyes  of  him  in  the  stern  of  an  ocean-going  fishing  craft,  in 
the  blazing  sun,  a  tarpon  rod  in  his  hand,  to  add  to  those 
of  him  swinging  a  gun  to  his  shoulder  in  a  windy  Dakota 
duck  blind,  and  expertly  handling  a  trout  rod  on  a  quiet 
Canadian  lake. 

The  rest  in  Miami  did  him  good.  All  went  well  during 
the  summer  and  next  winter,  with  everyone  concentrating 
as  hard  upon  the  news  from  the  front  as  a  few  years  ago  we 
were  all  concentrating  upon  news  from  a  dozen  fronts. 
Mother’s  letters  to  Bud  continue,  growing  more  indomi¬ 
tably  cheerful  as  she  knew  his  danger  increased. 

There  are  always  things  to  be  glad  about.  There  is  always 
an  end  to  things  —  bad  things  —  and  nothing  ever  is  that 
mightn’t  be  worse  —  and  a  whole  lot  of  times  we  suffer  need¬ 
lessly.  We  head  into  trouble  always  when  we  look  for  it, 
even  if  it  isn’t  there.  Yesterday  Kit  heard  a  noise  out  at  the 
rabbit  pen.  She  tore  out  to  find  that  the  black  and  white  pup, 
Blucher,  had  jumped  through  the  wire  of  the  rabbit  pen 
and  was  inside,  looking  guilty  and  licking  his  chops  —  and 
Mar’s  white  rabbit  gone.  Well!  the  excitement  was  intense 
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and  they  even  saw  Blucher’s  tummy  puffed  up  by  just  the 
size  of  a  rabbit  —  when  Tedda  came  on  the  fly  and  said  that 
was  just  what  she  knew  that  dirty  pup  would  do  —  so  she  had 
the  bunny  on  the  upstairs  porch.  Tears  dried  instantly  and 
the  puff  in  Blucher’s  tummy  went  down  in  just  one  minute 
—  the  sky  blue  again  and  the  atmosphere  bright  and  serene. 

The  next  letter  shows  that  she  had  no  stuffy  objection  to 
a  little  boasting: 

It  is  almost  half  after  nine  and  I’ve  had  a  full  day.  Up  at 
5:45  for  a  ride  and  I  wouldn’t  have  gone  except  that  I  was 
stiff  as  a  board  from  yesterday  and  I  had  an  idea  a  ride  would 
limber  me  up  and  it  did.  How  I  got  stiff  yesterday  was  riding 
before  breakfast  and  marching  in  the  war  chest  parade  — 
and  then  hoe-ing  my  garden  down  at  the  farm.  All  my  truck 
had  come  up  —  beans,  tomatoes,  radishes  and  lettuce  and 
things  with  them  —  a  lot  of  weeds,  so  I  tried  to  get  rid  of  the 
weeds.  I  did  —  but  I  certainly  got  myself  some  stiff  shoulders 
that  hurt  like  fury.  Well  —  this  morning  after  my  ride,  I  had 
a  cold  bath  and  was  fine,  so  that  started  me  off  all  right  for 
the  day. 

In  this  she  seemed  not  conscious  of  what  a  big  job  she 
was  doing: 

I’ve  been  farming  and  gardening  and  things  today.  This  is 
the  season  of  the  year  when  I  always  want  to  get  stores  laid 
in  for  winter.  I  must  get  the  potatoes  stored  and  everything 
canned  and  pickles  made  and  my  fruit  closet  filled.  We  can’t 
do  much  in  the  way  of  preserving  this  year  because  we  can’t 
get  the  sugar,  but  we  are  putting  up  corn  and  tomatoes  in 
great  quantities,  and  beets  and  beans.  It  is  surely  a  patriotic 
duty,  and  if  I  can  go  into  the  winter  with  all  these  stores  it 
will  help  a  lot.  I  figure  it  will  take  about  50  doz.  quarts  of 
stuff  to  take  us  over  besides  all  the  celery,  parsnips,  oyster 
plant,  onions  and  potatoes  that  we  shall  be  using  fresh.  How 
awful  that  there  should  be  places  in  the  world  where  even 
the  necessities  of  life  are  wanting. 
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The  Last  Family  Group  Taken  with  Dad 


It  was  the  autumn  of  the  influenza  epidemic.  Most  of  the 
family  had  a  touch  of  flu,  and  Elsie  had  been  really  seriously 
ill.  It  was  also  the  fall  when  Mary  Hilliard,  Harry  Greene 
and  Tally  Mead  were  born,  so  Mother’s  daughters  were 
most  of  them  staying  in  their  homes,  while  she  — 

.  .  .  went  flying  over  to  the  Houk  house  to  see  how  things 
were  goings  then  down  to  see  Dais  —  who  is  not  feeling  any 
too  fit.  Then  went  down  and  sat  with  Lill  for  a  little  while. 
She  was  better,  and  little  Katharine  was  too  dear  and  cute  — 
said  how  big  she  was,  and  was  fascinating.  Then  I  came  up 
to  El’s.  Took  off  my  street  clothes  and  put  on  a  light  dress 
and  went  up  to  her  room  and  sat  with  her  till  noon.  She 
had  some  fever  and  her  cold  was  very  uncomfortable  and 
she  was  altogether  not  up  to  par.  Then  I  went  home  for 
lunch  and  after  lunch  drove  over  to  Xenia  with  H  who  went 
to  New  York.  Gramp  drove  over  with  us  —  dear  old  sport. 
He  never  bats  an  eye  at  50  miles  an  hour.  Then  I  came  back 
and  made  another  round  of  the  girls  and  home  to  dinner, 
and  Kate  and  Charles  Thruston  and  I  spent  the  evening 
together. 

.  . .  went  the  rounds  like  a  park  policeman,  first  to  Daisy’s, 
then  to  Lill’s,  then  to  Elsie’s,  then  to  market,  then  back 
home.  Then  sent  Gramp  out  with  nurses  and  babies.  Then 
took  Dais  down  to  see  “Ket’s  bird”  fly.  (She  meant  one  of 
Mr.  Kettering’s  airplanes,  of  course.)  It  didn’t  fly  —  but  we 
had  the  ride.  Then  I  got  home  just  in  time  for  a  bath  and  to 
dress  for  dinner  and  then  Papa  Hoo  and  Mama  Id  came  for 
dinner  and  bridge.  Papa  Hoo  was  perfectly  killing.  Mama 
Id  and  I  played  Dad  and  P.  H.  and  such  carrying  on  as  the 
men  did  when  we  beat  them  —  was  funny. 

. . .  Well!  This  is  a  wonderful  full  day.  I  went  to  take  Dais 
into  town  and  to  get  my  Needlework  Guild  stuff  and  to  go 
to  market  and  heaven  knows  what  all  —  among  others  to  buy 
an  outfit  for  a  three  weeks  old  baby.  Dragged  all  the  stuff 
out  there  and  the  mother  didn’t  seem  a  bit  pleased  —  hardly 
bothered  to  say  “Thank  you”  —  which  made  me  quite  peev¬ 
ish  —  and  by  the  time  I  got  back  for  lunch,  I  felt  as  if  I’d 
been  shot  out  of  a  gun  and  it  hadn’t  done  anybody  a  darned 
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bit  of  good.  Oh  yes,  I  took  a  lot  of  flowers  to  the  hospital, 
too.  Miss  LaMonte’s  little  nephew  is  at  the  hospital  —  having 
had  pneumonia.  He  is  lots  better  now.  I  hear  Dad  stirring 
around  upstairs,  so  that  means  he’s  done  his  nap  and  in 
about  five  minutes  he’ll  be  down  here  saying  “C’mon  Kit  — 
let’s  go  to  the  farm.  Make  it  snappy,”  and  I’ll  just  hop  and  go. 

Most  of  her  letters  are  as  if  she  were  just  chatting  with 
Bud  —  ‘ ‘visiting  with  him.”  When  she  wrote  seriously,  it 
was  in  her  own  tone  of  voice,  too. 

We  think  we  know  things  and  then  find  out  how  little 
bearing  what  we  know  has  on  the  whole  problem,  and  after 
all,  the  best  we  can  get  out  of  it  all  is,  I  suppose,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  individual  character,  and  through  that  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  then  the  nation  of  which  each  of  us  is  simply 
the  unit.  And  while  we  must  build  up  the  unit  to  its  highest 
point  of  efficiency,  it  does  seem  discouraging  now  and  then 
because  in  the  great  mass  of  humanity  thundering  along  — 
the  wee  atom,  myself  and  yourself  —  and  some  other  self  — 
seem  so  infinitesimally  small.  Yet  here  we  are  each  with  a 
job  to  do  and  we’ve  just  got  to  do  the  job  that  is  before  us 
and  know  that  God  is  going  to  weave  all  faithful  effort  into 
some  eternal  fabric  of  good  that  will  fill  some  need  in  the 
Divine  plan. 

On  November  13,  1918,  Katharine  Talbott’s  final  war¬ 
time  letter  to  your  Uncle  Bud  says,  “Well,  dear,  I  think  we 
are  still  in  a  daze  over  the  wonderful  victory.  I  can’t  see  how 
we  can  be  thankful  enough  for  the  blessing  of  God.  I  only 
hope  that  the  lessons  we  have  had  all  the  way  through  may 
have  been  well  learned.” 

We  really  thought  they  had  been.  We  were  feeling  that 
not  only  the  War  but  all  war  was  over  and  done  with  for¬ 
ever.  When  Bud  came  home  that  winter  we  were  waiting 
for  him  at  Miami  —  all  of  11s  who  could  manage  to  be  there 
—  and  everything  was  carefree  beyond  words.  The  boys 
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had  started  playing  polo  at  home  several  years  before  the 
war;  now  polo  became  their  chief  sport  again  and  they 
were  playing  teams  from  all  over  the  country.  Mother  and 
Father  watched  the  games,  of  course  —  he  quietly,  she  get¬ 
ting  as  excited  as  she  used  to  when  Bud  played  on  the  Yale 
football  team  and  she  herself,  as  she  said,  “played  every 
game  for  four  years  with  the  pit  of  my  stomach!”  She  used 
to  ride  the  polo  ponies  on  the  beach,  for  exercise,  and  every 
day  was  a  holiday. 

Your  grandmother  entered  into  almost  all  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  life  with  a  young  gaiety;  but  she  did  draw  some 
uncrossable  lines.  Two  of  your  aunts  overstepped  at  Miami 
once  and  were  severely  corrected.  They  had  appeared  on 
the  beach  wearing  their  long  black  bathing  stockings  rolled 
below  their  knees,  exposing  at  least  six  inches  of  skin  be¬ 
tween  stockings  and  the  copious  black  bloomers  of  their 
bathing  suits.  In  spite  of  this  brief  crisis,  however,  a  truly 
perfect  happiness  was  filling  our  “world”  —  though  to 
Mother  herself  an  unbelievable  cloud  must  sometimes 
have  been  visible,  for  she  wrote:  “Another  quiet  day  —  all 
parade  stops  when  H  feels  bum.” 

Yet  the  parade  did  not  often  have  to  pause.  The  next 
summer  so  many  of  our  out-of-town  family  were  filling 
Runnymede  that  we  took  advantage  of  the  assemblying 
and  had  a  “mass  christening”  in  the  Music  Room.  Seven 
babies,  Houks  and  Talbotts,  were  christened  —  and  photo¬ 
graphed  —  then.  In  July,  Bud  and  Elizabeth  Greene  were 
married  in  St.  Paul  and  went  to  Mile  41  on  their  honey¬ 
moon.  We  were  all  at  the  wedding;  then  scattered  in  many 
directions.  Harold  and  George  Mead  were  playing  polo 
at  the  Thousand  Islands,  so  some  of  us  were  there;  and 
Dad  took  Mother,  and  the  three  youngest  girls,  Papa 
Hoo  and  Tick  on  a  trout  fishing  trip  down  the  Nipigon 
River.  Back  in  his  beloved  Lake  Superior  country,  Father’s 
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Family  Christening 


George  Greene 
Harry 


Bob  Houk 
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A.  B.  Hilton 

Kay 


H.  E.  Talbott 
Tally 


R.  T.  Houk 
Bobby 


Dewey  Flint 
Dewey,  Jr. 


Tom  Hilliard 
Mary 


George  Mead 
George,  Jr. 


Of  Course  We  Were  All  At  Bud’s  Wedding 


relaxed,  familiar  contentment  with  the  wilderness  was 
never  more  apparent.  It  gave  the  whole  trip  an  unforget¬ 
table  quality,  all  the  more  so  because  we  know  now  that  it 
marked  the  turning  for  Mother  and  for  him  into  another 
channel  of  the  river  of  their  lives. 

During  all  the  years  since  his  first  railroading  in  the 
Dakotas,  Father  had  been  constantly  building  his  earning 
power;  but  he  had  never  stored  that  power,  so  to  speak,  by 
capitalization  and  so  was  never  entirely  relieved  of  finan¬ 
cial  worry.  Now,  in  1919,  his  and  Harold’s  various  business 
projects  were  merged  in  the  General  Motors  Corporation. 
Mr.  Kettering  and  Harold  then  went  with  General  Motors, 
and  Father  retired.  On  Christmas  Eve  of  1919  he  cele¬ 
brated  this  in  his  own  way,  at  Runnymede  in  the  Music 
Room.  He  asked  us  to  come  in  there  after  dinner,  and, 
when  we  were  all  seated  about  the  fire,  he  said:  “I  feel  like 
reminiscing.” 

Then  he  told  us  of  his  business  life  —  of  his  early  work  in 
the  west,  of  the  winters  at  Michipicoten  and  the  Sault,  of 
his  and  Mother’s  continuing  efforts  to  provide  for  their 
family.  He  spoke  of  how  much  help  Harold  had  been  to 
him  in  business  and  said  that  because  of  that,  and  because 
of  Mother  and  her  support,  he  was  able  to  do  what  he 
was  now  about  to  do.  Then  Father  handed  to  each  of  his 
daughters  an  envelope  containing  a  number  of  securities 
that  he  believed  would  give  each  girl  always  a  certain 
amount  of  independence.  He  spoke  of  his  thankfulness 
that  he  was  able  to  make  such  a  gift,  and  then  said  that  he 
and  Harold  had  given  Bud  an  equal  share  in  their  busi¬ 
ness,  that  although  Bud  had  been  away  in  the  army  during 
the  war  years,  the  share  really  belonged  to  him.  Bud  de¬ 
murred;  but  Harold  said,  “Bud  had  his  job,  I  had  mine. 
His  duty  was  to  go,  mine  seemed  to  be  to  stick.  We  are  not 
giving  him  a  gift;  it  is  his  already.” 
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We  like  to  think  of  that  occasion  from  Father’s  and 
Mother’s  point  of  view  —  as  we  can  share  it  now  in  even 
fuller  understanding  than  then.  What  he  did  that  night 
was  not  made  possible  by  any  sudden  lucky  opportunity; 
it  was  the  goal  toward  which  he  had  been  working  for  years. 
It  was  the  justification  of  his  urge  to  build,  the  reward  for 
his  —  and  Mother’s  —  years  of  hard  work  and  separations 
and  saving.  She  must  have  thought  pretty  deeply  that  night 
of  caring  for  us  when  we  were  babies  and  of  the  many  trials 
of  our  educations.  We  remember  how  movingly  she  spoke 
to  us  of  Yannie,  telling  us  that  our  family,  led  by  Yannie, 
had  always  stood  for  love,  love  for  each  other  and  love 
for  God,  and  that  our  happiness  had  come  from  under¬ 
standing  that  the  spiritual  things  of  life  are  the  real  and 
the  lasting  things,  that  no  matter  how  pleasant  material 
things  may  be,  they  are  not  important,  we  can  know  that 
they  come,  they  go  and  do  not  really  make  a  difference. 
In  all  our  minds  was  the  consciousness  of  Father’s  and 
Mother’s  constant  concern  that  our  family  should  stand 
for  what  is  good.  We  keep  that  consciousness  and  long 
to  convey  it  to  you  —  even  while  we  are  wishing  that  we 
measured  up  more  fully  to  Harry  and  Katharine  Talbott’s 
standards. 

In  January  Mother  and  Dad  went  on  what  had  become 
their  annual  trip  south.  This  time  they  added  the  extra 
“spree”  of  going  on  to  Havana,  with  friends  of  theirs,  the 
Kings  and  Farnums  from  Chicago  and  the  Wicks  from 
Youngstown.  Mother  wrote  us  about  the  Jai  lai  games, 
the  races,  and  of  an  experience  unique  in  her  life.  In  a 
Havana  cafe  she  ordered  a  ginger  ale.  She  heard  the  polite 
Cuban  waiter  ask,  “Wiz  orange  in?”  and  replied,  “Yes, 
thank  you;  that  would  be  very  nice.”  It  was.  It  was  de¬ 
licious,  she  said,  “but  I  began  to  feel  so  funny!"  Father 
contained  himself  till  she  had  completely  finished  the 
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drink;  then  he  told  her  that  what  the  waiter  had  asked  was, 
“Wiz  Gordon  gin?” 

In  Havana  she  turned  her  ankle  —  not  because  of  the 
Gordon  gin;  she  was  completely  a  teetotaller  except  for  that 
one  slip  of  the  ear!  She  told  us  that  for  several  days  her 
ankle  bothered  her  so  much  —  “Most  annoying!”  she  said  — 
that  she  was  forced  to  use  a  cane.  When  they  got  back  to 
Miami  they  found  that  her  ankle  had  been  broken. 

Father  and  she  decided  that  winter  to  build  a  house  in 
Miami  Beach,  one  that  would  be  big  enough  to  hold  us  all. 
They  chose  a  lovely  site  overlooking  the  bay  and  Field- 
stone  House  began  to  rise.  Father  took  a  detailed  interest 
in  the  construction,  of  course,  and  he  and  Mother  made 
several  trips  to  Miami  that  next  spring  and  summer  to 
oversee.  He  was  well.  Occasionally  Mother  was  uneasy 
about  him,  but  he  led  his  usual  life  and  went  on  two  good 
shooting  trips  —  the  first  in  September  to  Dawson,  North 
Dakota,  the  country  of  his  early  railroading  days.  Two  of 
his  best  friends  were  with  him,  Dr.  Goodhue  and  Jim 
Markham,  and  he  took  Lilah,  too.  Just  after  Christmas  he 
had  a  week’s  quail  shooting  in  the  west  of  Florida,  also  with 
Mr.  Markham  and  Dr.  Goodhue  as  well  as  Dr.  Ewing  and 
several  other  friends. 

Meanwhile  Mother  was  at  Fieldstone  House  which  was 
just  finished.  It  was  built  around  an  open  patio  that  had 
a  pool  in  the  center.  Bougainvillea  blazed  in  the  garden 
and  there  were  the  tall  cocoanut  palms  that  are  always 
romantically  beautiful  to  Northerners.  Mother  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  clear  up  the  builders’  litter  that  still  remained 
and  to  have  the  house  perfect  and  ready  in  time  for  Father’s 
arrival.  She  wrote  in  her  diary:  “Worked  like  a  horse  all 
day  long.  I  seem  hardly  to  have  made  a  dent  in  this  awful 
job.  It  almost  has  my  goat.”  But  five  days  later,  when  Dad 
and  Lill  and  her  family  came,  Mother  wrote:  “They  all  got 
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Harry  Talbott 

“His  courage  and  confidence  were  infectious” 


here  today  and  are  ecstatic  over  everything.  How  easy  it 
seems  when  they  are  all  so  pleased." 

Of  course  they  were  pleased,  as  were  Bud  and  Harold 
when  they  arrived  soon  afterward,  for  Fieldstone  House 
was  lovely  and  complete  —  even  containing  what  was  al¬ 
most  Mother’s  trademark,  “fresh  flowers  in  every  room." 
The  place  was  what  all  of  us  liked  —  gay  and  bright,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  combination  of  comfort  and  cheerfulness.  The  rooms 
were  big,  the  curtains  of  chintz  and  cretonne,  the  furniture 
was  principally  wicker,  and  the  rugs  of  grass.  Upstairs  the 
bedrooms  in  the  corners  of  the  quadrangle,  each  provided 
with  its  own  stairway,  were  big  enough  to  hold  extra  cots 
and  cribs.  The  sundecks  between  were  ideal  for  riding 
tricycles,  for  “kiddie  coops"  and  for  taking  sunbaths.  On 
the  upstairs  deck  overlooking  the  bay  we  had  long  chatty 
breakfasts  in  dressing  gowns  or  bathing  suits. 

All  of  the  family  were  not  there.  Kit  and  Marnie  were  at 
Westover,  Lilah  at  art  school  in  Chicago,  and  the  Greenes, 
Meads,  and  Hilliards  were  in  their  own  homes,  but  all  were 
planning  to  be  in  Fieldstone  House  some  time  that  winter. 
The  next  few  weeks  were  all  holiday  —  swimming,  polo, 
golf,  ocean  fishing,  and  the  parties  Father  and  Mother 
loved  to  give. 

On  Sunday,  January  30th,  there  was  a  supper  at  Field¬ 
stone  House  for  friends  of  all  ages.  Mother  played  the  piano 
and  sang  and  that  night  late  wrote  in  her  diary:  “Wonder¬ 
ful  day.  Lesson  (Christian  Science)  this  morning.  Big  buffet 
supper  tonight.  Wonderful  time.  Harry  fine." 

He  was  fine  the  next  morning,  too,  and  went  to  play  golf 
as  usual  while  Mother  drove  into  town  to  do  some  errands. 
On  her  way  home  she  saw  Harold  and  Bud  standing  to¬ 
gether  at  the  end  of  the  causeway,  waiting  for  her.  She 
looked  at  them  steadily.  “I  know,"  she  said.  “It’s  your 
father."  They  nodded,  wishing  they  did  not  have  to  con- 
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firm  the  fear  in  her  heart.  “He  is  gone?”  They  told  her  that 
the  end  had  come  suddenly  and  painlessly  while  he  was  on 
the  golf  course. 

What  Katharine  Talbott  suffered  in  this  greatest  loss  of 
all  is  not  for  us  to  try  to  understand  or  to  describe  to  you. 
The  example  she  set  of  fortitude  and  living  faith  will  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  for  as  long  as  we  live. 
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Fieldstone  Was  Lovely  and  Complete 


Consider  the  blessings  for  which  you 
may  be  thankful  —  and  reflect  as  little 
as  possible  upon  your  misfortune.  Every 
human  being  has  a  share  of  each. 

-K.H.T. 


A 

xj Lll  of  us  who  possibly  could  do  so  went  back  to  Miami 
with  Mother,  after  the  funeral  in  Dayton.  The  only  way, 
it  seemed  to  us,  that  we  could  go  on  living  without  Father 
was  to  be  together.  There  was  some  comfort  in  being  with 
those  who  shared  our  loss  and  were  feeling  the  same  be¬ 
wilderment. 

Yet  we  do  not  look  back  on  that  winter  at  Fieldstone 
House  as  a  time  of  gloom.  It  was  Mother  who  kept  thank¬ 
fulness  in  the  foreground  of  our  emotions,  and  every  one 
of  us  realized  that  any  weakness  we  showed  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  put  a  greater  strain  on  the  rest.  Besides,  we  really 
did  have  fun,  to  an  extent.  We  had  music  and  games  in  the 
evenings  at  home,  and  in  the  daytime  the  open  air  sports 
that  we  had  always  enjoyed. 

It  must  have  been  of  some  practical  help  to  Mother  to 
have  us  there.  For  us  she  had  to  attend  to  going  through  the 
motions  of  normal  living.  It  must  have  helped  her,  too,  to 
have  some  of  her  grandchildren  in  the  house.  In  the  after¬ 
noons  Harvey  would  drive  Mother  in  “a  car  full  of  babies,” 
as  she  said,  and  the  excursions  could  not  help  being  gay. 
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Yet  in  her  diary  she  wrote:  “One  day  is  very  like  another, 
and  I  am  thankful  for  each  day  gone.” 

Eventually  it  was  April.  Fieldstone  House  was  closed, 
and  Katharine  Talbott  went  back  to  Dayton.  There  was 
an  immense  amount  of  work  for  her  to  do  and  many  busi¬ 
ness  matters  upon  which  she  had  to  make  decisions.  Miss 
De  Vine  helped  her  as  loyally  as  for  thirty  years  she  had 
devoted  herself  to  Father.  The  Big  Farm  was  a  hard  prob¬ 
lem.  Father  had  always  taken  the  responsibility  there  and 
had  been  really  interested  in  the  details  of  its  management; 
Mother’s  chief  interest  had  been  in  the  Lodge.  While  she 
was  relieved  when  the  farm  finally  was  sold,  about  two  years 
later,  for  a  time  loyalty  to  Father  seemed  to  demand  her 
keeping  it  and  doing  the  best  she  could  with  it.  Respon¬ 
sibilities  always  challenged  Mother’s  courage,  did  not 
weaken  it. 

In  May  she  drove  east  to  Pittsburgh,  for  Tommy  Hil¬ 
liard’s  christening;  then  to  Westover  for  Visitor’s  Sunday 
to  be  with  Kit  and  Margaret.  She  drove  them  home  to  Day- 
ton  with  her  when  school  was  out,  early  in  June.  The  night 
they  reached  Runnymede  she  wrote  in  her  diary:  “There 
seems  a  long  row  ahead  of  me.  I  question  my  strength, 
sometimes.” 

All  too  soon  the  strength,  which  was  surely  there,  had 
to  be  greatly  called  upon  again;  for  on  June  10th  Sonny 
Hilton,  Fill’s  little  boy,  became  critically  ill.  For  Mother, 
anxiety  was  mingled  with  admiration  for  Lill,  whose  brav¬ 
ery  never  wavered  day  in  and  day  out  during  those  stifling, 
anxious  weeks.  Sonny  died  on  the  5th  of  August. 

It  was  at  Fill’s  insistence  that  Mother  then  resumed  plans 
that  had  been  made  for  a  trip  west  with  the  three  youngest 
girls.  Travel  was  always  good  for  Mother,  as  she  was  so  gal¬ 
lantly  constituted  that  her  spirit  always  responded  to  new 
sights  and  new  experiences. 
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i.  Tobey  Hilliard  2.  Nelson  Mead  3.  Al.  Hilton  4.  Daisy  Greene 
5.  Buddy  Talbott  6.  George  Greene  7.  Kay  Jackson  8.  Mary  Jackson 
9.  Tommy  Hilliard  10.  Jack  Greene  1 1.  Doug.  Talbott  12.  Katharine  Mead 
13.  Louise  Walker  14.  Talbott  Mead  15.  Harry  Greene  16.  George  Mead,  Jr. 

and  Harvey 


In  Chicago,  on  the  way  to  Wyoming,  she  bought  a  port¬ 
able  organ  —  comparatively  portable,  that  is.  At  least  she 
judged  that  the  three  strong  daughters  she  had  with  her 
could  probably  carry  it  from  place  to  place,  and,  as  things 
turned  out,  they  surely  did. 

At  the  JY,  the  dude  ranch  which  was  their  destination, 
two  of  the  guests  were  Peggy  and  Polly  Thayer,  from  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Your  Aunt  Peggy  says  that  her  first  glimpse  of  the 
family  with  which  she  was  to  be  so  closely  connected  for 
the  rest  of  her  days  was  one  morning,  much  too  early,  when 
she  and  Polly  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  singing,  and, 
even  worse,  of  an  ORGAN.  They  looked  out  and  saw  in 
front  of  the  next  door  cabin  an  older  woman  playing  a 
little  organ,  practicing  quartets  with  three  rather  plump 
girls.  However  Peggy  may  have  felt  about  your  Uncle 
Harold  when  she  met  him  the  next  fall,  for  the  Thayers 
it  was  not  love  at  first  sight  for  the  Talbotts. 

Mother  rode  nearly  every  day  at  the  JY.  She  made  con¬ 
genial  friends  and  soon  had  a  brand  new  audience  clamor¬ 
ing  for  her  songs  and  dialect  stories.  When  the  high  spot  of 
the  ranch  visit,  the  local  rodeo,  was  held  in  Jackson,  the 
girls,  both  Talbotts  and  Thayers,  rode  in  the  dude  races  and 
stunts,  and  Mother  took  the  organ  along.  She  played  accom¬ 
paniments  to  cowboy  “sings”  —  once  actually  on  a  dusty 
street  corner  in  the  moonlight.  Finally,  she  held  an  auction 
and  sold  that  provenly  portable  organ,  making  $200  for  the 
benefit  of  a  charity  for  neighboring  Indians. 

For  the  next  few  years  Mother  kept  herself  extremely 
busy,  sometimes  from  pure  courage,  as  we  now  understand. 
She  spent  most  of  her  mornings  at  Father’s  office,  working 
with  Miss  De  Vine.  Mother  worked  on  plans  for  building 
houses  on  some  idle  land  she  owned.  Six  were  built  and 
sold.  She  worked  for  the  Symphony  Association;  she  kept 
going.  One  notation  in  her  diary  at  this  time  seems  to  us 
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Mother  and  Harvey  with  His  Big  “Cah” 


particularly  touching:  “Had  class  in  French  history.  C. 
Conover.  It  was  charming.  Everyone  stayed  for  lunch.” 
Not  that  Mother  wasn’t  interested  (slightly)  in  French  his¬ 
tory,  and  of  course  she  loved  Mrs.  Conover  who  returned 
the  deep  affection;  but  Katharine  Talbott  was  “trying 
everything”  indeed.  She  would  not  retreat. 

Now  she  began  what  became  rather  famously  known  in 
the  family  as  her  motor  trips  with  “the  old  gals.”  Aunt  Lou 
Earnshaw,  Mama  Id,  Aunt  Lizzie  King  or  Cousin  Kay 
Craighead  would  get  a  sudden  telephone  call  from  Mother 
—  “Pack  your  suitcase,  we’re  going  to  drive  to  New  York  — 
or  St.  Louis  or  Boston”  —  and  they’d  be  off.  After  one  of 
these  trips  Mother  wrote,  “Well,  I  got  my  old  gals  home. 
Id  was  fine  but  the  other  two  were  laid  out  cold.  Aunt  Lizzie 
had  lost  6  pounds,  she  said,  and  Aunt  Lou  was  about  to  go 
to  bed  for  a  week.”  The  “old  gals,”  most  of  them  little  if  at 
all  older  than  Mother  herself,  seemed  to  enjoy  these  trips 
in  spite  of  everything;  but  sometimes  Harvey  did  not. 
When  he  and  Mother  traveled  alone  they  had  things  down 
to  a  very  simple  system.  They  would  get  up  at  dawn  and 
drive  as  steadily  and  as  fast  as  they  could  until  they  reached 
their  destination.  Four  hundred  miles  pleased  them  more 
than  three  hundred,  and  a  ten-hour  drive  more  than  an 
eight!  One  afternoon  when  they  were  rolling  along  with 
some  of  the  “old  gals,”  Mother  leaned  forward  at  about 
4  o’clock  and  told  Harvey  that  they  would  stop  at  the  next 
inn  for  the  night.  “The  ladies  are  tired,”  she  said. 

She  could  tell  by  the  set  of  Harvey’s  shoulders  that  he 
wasn’t  pleased,  and  later  he  sought  her  out  and  said,  “What 
was  Miz  King  ’n  ’em  tard  about?  They  ain’t  bin  doin’ 
nothin  but  settn  all  day.” 

In  June  of  1923  both  Harvey  and  the  “old  gals”  had  a 
breathing  spell  when  Mother  went  abroad.  This  was  a  long 
planned  trip  with  the  three  still  unmarried  girls,  Lilah,  Kit 
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and  Margaret.  (Your  Aunt  Lilah  just  got  in  under  the  wire, 
as  she  and  Ted  Thayer  planned  to  be  married  in  the  fall.) 

There  was  a  gay  send  off  in  New  York.  Harold,  Mama  Id, 
Kay  Houk  Flint,  and  Ted  Thayer  were  on  the  spot;  the 
rest  of  the  family  sent  flowers,  fruit,  books  and  telegrams. 
A  wire  signed  “El  and  Marianna”  is  still  among  Mother’s 
papers: 


Eeney,  meany,  miney,  mo, 

Watch  the  seasick  sailors  go, 

Don’t  ask  Mama  how  she  feels, 

Hold  her  tight  girls  by  the  heels. 

The  voyage,  however,  was  a  smooth  one;  and  the  four, 
used  to  traveling  together  since  their  summer  at  the  JY 
ranch,  resumed  their  bridge  games  and  singing.  Not  that 
they  took  either  very  seriously.  Mother  didn’t  mind  about 
the  bridge  but  she  did  about  the  singing.  It  made  her  furi¬ 
ous  that  with  three  daughters  who  could  all  read  music 
and  carry  a  tune,  she  was  unable  to  make  a  finished  quartet 
because  they  laughed  too  much! 

In  England  for  a  month,  Mother’s  program  of  not  miss¬ 
ing  a  single  thing,  heartily  endorsed  by  your  aunts,  included 
the  Tower  of  London,  most  of  the  art  galleries  and  not  a 
few  cathedrals,  the  Wimbledon  tennis  matches,  Ascot,  the 
Henley  boat  races,  the  International  Horse  Show,  dinners 
with  various  friends,  punting  on  the  Thames,  a  visit  to 
Cliveden,  a  three-day  motor  trip  through  the  New  Forest, 
and  the  Newcastle  Cattle  Show.  The  “little  Aunties”  were 
still  urging  Mother,  as  they  had  in  1898,  to  establish  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  British  relatives;  she  wrote  home: 

You  can  tell  the  Aunties  that  I’m  not  going  to  bother  to 
look  up  either  family  trees  or  Talbotts  —  because  as  nearly 
as  I  can  guess,  all  the  nice,  really  nice,  Talbotts  live  in  the 
United  States. 
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Paris  was  next.  There  was  more  shopping  on  this  trip 
than  on  previous  journeys  of  Mother’s,  as  it  was  a  good 
chance  to  get  Lilah’s  trousseau.  Mother  also  was  put  into 
the  mood  to  buy  some  clothes  for  herself.  All  of  Kit  Tal¬ 
bott’s  children  and  many  of  her  friends  were  always  after 
her  to  pay  more  attention  and  if  necessary  to  spend  more 
money  on  her  own  clothes.  One  time  when  Aunt  Lou  Earn- 
shaw  was  scolding  her  about  wearing  an  old  two-dollar  hat 
instead  of  “a  good  one  from  Miss  Lange’s,”  Mother  said, 
“Well,  Lou,  it  seems  to  me  that  I’ve  gotten  along  pretty 
well  with  the  clothes  I  have.”  “Huh!”  said  Aunt  Lou. 
“That’s  not  saying  where  you  might  have  gotten  by  this 
time  if  you’d  had  some  decent  clothes!” 

Mother  liked  to  tell  that  story  on  herself.  Now  from 
Paris  she  sends  home  this  account  of  her  sartorial  struggles: 

I  feel  like  Ed  McHenry  when  his  men  struck.  For  weeks 
he  fought  with  them  and  finally  had  a  meeting  and  said, 
“Now  what  is  it  you  want?”  “Beans,”  they  said.  “Well,”  he 
said,  “By  God  you  shall  have  beans!”  You  children  have  al¬ 
ways  been  after  me  to  dress  up,  and  I  want  you  to  know  I’m 
doing  it.  I’ve  ordered  clothes  for  Dayton,  New  York,  Miami, 
London,  Paris.  I  lie  back  in  taxis.  I  buy  everything  the  girls 
want  and  Margaret  says  I’m  acting  just  like  Mrs.  Gott  Rocks! 
I  may  have  to  wire  for  more  money  before  I  get  home,  but 
I  don’t  care  if  I  do.  Now  —  beat  that! ! 

They  had  a  lovely  motor  trip  through  Switzerland,  then 
to  Italy.  In  Florence  they  met  some  young  Italians  who, 
in  Mother’s  words: 

.  .  .  told  us  a  lot  about  the  Fascist  movement  in  Italy  —  how 
the  King  had  won  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  the  people 
when  he  refused  to  remove  Mussolini  at  the  request  of  the 
Senate.  It  seems  that  Mussolini  was  favorable  to  the  Fascisti 
and  the  government  felt  it  dangerous  to  have  a  Prime  Minis- 
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ter  who  was  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionary  element.  So 
they  asked  the  King  for  his  dismissal  and  that  the  King’s 
troops  be  sent  to  drive  out  the  Fascisti  who  were  then  ap¬ 
proaching  Rome.  The  King  refused!  —  So  that  meant  the 
success  of  the  Fascisti  and  they  went  into  Rome,  thousands 
of  them  and  there  was  no  resistance.  Then  the  Cabinet  was 
changed  and  Mussolini  came  into  a  fuller  and  more  direct 
control  of  government  affairs.  Thus  civil  war  was  averted. 
It  was  tremendously  interesting.  I  had  never  before  realized 
that  the  Fascisti  just  sprung  up  to  resist  the  Bolsheviki 
Movement  and  put  down  violence  with  violence  in  a  sort  of 
a  reign  of  terror  —  but  they  did  it  so  quickly  and  so  effectually 
that  everything  was  done  with  very  little  loss  of  life  —  and 
the  best  people  feel  that  Italy  has  never  been  so  sound  as  now. 

This  was  what  most  traveling  Americans,  and  indeed 
most  Americans,  accepted  as  the  truth  about  early  Fascism 
in  Italy.  Hindsight,  after  all,  tells  us  only  what  did  happen, 
not  what  was  inevitable.  In  her  politics,  in  general,  Mother 
did  not  run  counter  to  what  most  of  her  contemporaries 
felt,  and  could  not  look  ahead  to  the  tragic  crop  reaped 
from  those  dictatorial  seeds.  Her  attitude  toward  European 
churches  is  as  Protestant  as  it,  too,  was  ‘  ‘  typically  American 
then: 

Went  over  to  the  Cathedral  (at  Chartres)  and  were  there 
for  Vesper  services.  There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  people 
there  —  it  looked  like  a  handful  —  and  all  most  devout.  There 
was  a  little  shrine  over  on  one  side  and  a  few  candles  burn¬ 
ing  and  pious  people  praying.  I  felt  devout  and  awfully  im¬ 
pressed  so  I  thought  I’d  sit  quietly  and  pray  a  little  myself. 
So  I  sat  down  quietly  on  a  funny  little  chair  —  and  the  chair 
tipped  and  I  fell  flat  on  the  floor!  Lilah  was  near  by  and 
came  over  to  pick  me  up  —  and  when  I  tell  you  that  we 
neither  of  us  laughed,  you  won’t  believe  it.  I  don’t  see  how 
we  helped  it,  but  we  did  . . . 

.  .  .  Rome  is  depressing  to  me.  The  squalor,  the  filth,  the 
poverty  everywhere.  Never  a  church  or  public  building  or 
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ruin,  but  the  filthy  bony  hands  are  stretched  out.  A  blind 
woman  rattled  a  lone  copper  in  a  basket.  We  put  some  lire 
into  her  basket,  she  quickly  grabbed  them  out,  stuck  them 
in  her  dirty  skirt,  put  the  copper  back  in  her  basket  and 
rattled  it  harder  than  ever,  crying  “Poor  blinda  oman!”  You 
give  them  a  coin  and  pass  into  a  Cathedral  that  is  filled  with 
priceless  treasures,  vestments  that  are  worth  a  King’s  ran¬ 
som,  beauty  beyond  words.  With  pictures  of  the  Christ  in 
every  conceivable  posture,  typifying  every  state  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  His  life  —  and  all  about,  no  evidence  of  the  love  and 
charity  and  labor  for  others  that  should  be  the  visible  expres¬ 
sion  of  Christianity  and  was  what  He  lived  and  died  to 
teach  ...  It  is  astounding  the  stress  upon  the  bodies.  In  so 
many  of  the  churches  in  Rome,  the  bodies  of  Saints  are 
there.  It  seems  a  strange  thing  to  see  what  store  they  set  by 
the  flesh,  when  we  are  all  the  time  struggling  to  realize  what 
St.  Paul  meant  when  he  said,  “The  flesh  profiteth  nothing.” 


The  memories  the  girls  most  strongly  retain  of  seeing 
Europe  with  Mother  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics  or 
religion  or  anything  serious.  They  remember  her  deter¬ 
mination  that  they  should  not  miss  sunrises  in  the  Alps  or 
over  the  Mediterranean;  they  remember  Troppo  Piccolo, 
the  champagne  colored  Pom  she  had  the  energy  to  buy  in 
Florence  and  her  lawless  determination  to  get  him  into 
England  “in  our  pocket  if  necessary.”  They  remember  her 
comment  upon  Venice  —  “It  is  so  like  our  flood  —  except 
that  the  Venetians  must  be  used  to  it.”  They  remember 
how  they  laughed  at  the  heat  and,  sometimes,  at  the  bugs. 
All  of  us  laughed  at  the  travelers’  story  of  stopping  at  an 
Inn  in  German-Switzerland  and  being  shown  to  a  room 
that  contained  an  immense  feather  bed  from  which  a  big 
cat  leaped.  Marnie,  her  eyes  on  her  German  dictionary, 
pointed  an  accusing  finger  at  the  cat  and  said  slowly,  “Hab 
zie  keiner  kinder?”  Mother  turned  back  the  coverlet,  and 
there  were  the  kittens! 
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Language  absurdities  were  of  course  perpetual.  Mother 
knew  some  German,  had  to  depend  on  her  daughters  (with¬ 
out  much  confidence,  justifiably)  in  France,  and  in  Italy 
they  all  had  to  depend  on  the  Lord  and  the  American  Ex¬ 
press.  In  the  railroad  station  at  Florence  they  were  all  ready 
and  waiting  for  a  train  to  Rome.  It  was  not  due  for  fifteen 
minutes,  so  the  girls  left  Mother  with  the  bags  and  wan¬ 
dered  off  to  find  something  cool  to  drink.  Soon  the  Guard 
started  to  call  “Roma  —  Roma”  and  people  began  to  hurry, 
as  much  as  they  ever  do  in  Florence  in  August.  Mother 
looked  around  frantically  —  no  girls!  They  would  be  left! 
She  rushed  over  to  the  guard.  The  girls  came  up  behind 
her  just  in  time  to  hear  the  following  dialogue: 

“Officer,  do  you  speak  English?” 

“Non,  Signora.” 

“Sprechen  zie  Deutsch?” 

“Non,  Signora.” 

In  desperation  —  “Parlez  vous  Fran^ais?” 

“Mais  certainement,  Madame!” 

Mother,  greatly  relieved  and  fortissimo  contralto,  dra¬ 
matically:  “Then  where  are  my  daughters?  where  are  my 

DAUGHTERS?” 
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Faithfulness  to  duty  in  the  chosen  line 
of  life  brings  its  own  reward,  and  ap¬ 
preciation  and  affection  are  pretty  sure 
to  follow  as  an  additional  guarantee 
of  good  will.  -K.H.T. 


M  other’s  connection  with  the  Westminster  Choir  be¬ 
gan  almost  accidentally  in  the  winter  of  1923  when  she 
went  to  Memorial  Hall  to  hear  a  concert  by  choirs  from 
various  Dayton  churches.  The  evening  was  passing  much 
as  expected  until  the  choir  from  the  Westminster  Church 
on  Ludlow  Street,  dressed  in  robes  made  by  ladies  of  the 
church,  filed  onto  the  stage  and  stood  looking  at  their  con¬ 
ductor.  He  made  his  bow,  turned  to  face  his  choir,  gave  no 
signal,  sounded  no  pitch,  but  with  confident  mastery  drew 
sixty  voices  into  such  a  blending  as  decidedly  was  not  ex¬ 
pected.  Moreover,  there  was  a  convincing  reverence  in  that 
singing,  proving  choir  music  could  be  what  it  was  intended 
to  be,  a  form  of  worship. 

The  moment  the  concert  ended,  Mother  sought  out  the 
Westminster’s  leader.  “Young  man,”  she  said,  “your  choir 
is  a  revelation.  What  is  your  history?  What  are  your  plans? 
What  can  I  do  to  help?” 

They  talked  for  a  long  time  that  night,  Mother  and  John 
Finlay  Williamson  and  his  lovely  wife,  Rhea.  Mr.  William¬ 
son  had  been  with  the  Westminster  Choir  for  three  years 
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and  had  the  understanding  support  of  the  Minister,  Dr. 
W.  G.  Clippinger,  and  of  the  church  members,  among 
whom  were  Mr.  W.  H.  McCain,  Mr.  George  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  C.  N.  Kelso.  Thanks  to  them,  the  Choir  had  been  able 
in  1922  to  make  a  tour  to  a  number  of  nearby  cities  and 
had  just  returned  from  a  second  tour.  The  Williamsons 
considered  these  tours  essential  to  the  realization  of  their 
ambition,  which  was  to  found  a  school  for  choir  directors 
from  which  gifted  young  people  could  graduate  as  Minis¬ 
ters  of  Music.  Already  several  churches  in  cities  visited  by 
the  Choir  had  asked  for  a  Westminster  Choir  member  to 
come  and  direct  their  singing.  None  of  the  Westminster 
singers  were  professional  musicians,  however;  they  were 
working  men  and  women  and  housewives  who  met  four 
times  a  week  because  they  wanted  to  sing  religious  music. 
It  was  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  them  to  leave 
their  jobs  long  enough  to  go  on  tours,  and  there  could  be 
no  growth  without  tours.  Mr.  Williamson  was  going  to 
New  York  the  next  day  to  investigate  the  possibility  of 
founding  his  dreamed-of  School  in  the  East. 

Mother  asked  him  to  wait  ten  days.  Within  a  week  she 
and  Harold  came  to  a  Westminster  Choir  rehearsal  and 
she  announced  that  she  had  talked  to  all  the  employers  of 
Westminster  Choir  members  and  they  had  agreed  to  let 
their  employees  go  on  tours.  The  Choir  would  stay  in 
Dayton. 

From  then  on  Katharine  Talbott  put  her  heart  into 
helping  to  make  the  Choir  known  and  appreciated.  Today 
to  most  of  you  and  to  all  of  us  the  Westminster  Choir  —  and 
its  influence  upon  church  music  —  is  so  secure  a  thing  in 
itself  that  we  hardly  realize  it  once  was  something  only 
foreseen.  A  famous  British  composer,  Frank  Bridge,  in 
1928,  put  into  words  what  Mother  and  the  Williamsons 
believed  in  for  the  Choir.  He  wrote: 
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The  more  I  reflect  on  last  Sunday’s  concert  the  more  my 
enthusiasm  grows.  The  sincere  spirit  of  the  performance, 
quite  apart  from  the  astonishing  technical  achievement  in 
choral  singing,  making  it  a  memorable  occasion.  I  can  im¬ 
agine  no  more  beautiful  sound  than  the  choir’s  sustained 
pianissimo  — a  mere  whisper  having  a  quality  that  enchanted 
one.  Perhaps  my  greatest  pleasure  was  the  magnificent  into¬ 
nation.  At  last  a  choir  that  carries  through  a  whole  concert 
without  any  disturbance  of  tonality.  It  proved  that  what  I 
had  begun  to  fear  was  an  impossibility  was  actually  in  being 
—  an  established  fact  —  a  vocal  organization  on  the  level  of 
the  best  orchestra  and  with  all  that  implies  . . . 

This  reward  was  two  years  ahead,  then.  In  1926  the 
School  for  Choir  Directors  became  an  actuality,  and  in 
Dayton  in  the  Westminster  Church.  Dr.  Hugh  J.  Evans, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  Clippinger  as  minister,  also  gave 
the  Choir  his  enthusiastic  support,  but  both  before  then 
and  afterward  there  were  many  years,  and  many  tours, 
during  which  faith  was  necessary.  With  your  grandmother 
faith  meant  work,  too;  and  hard  work.  When  the  touring 
choir  was  to  appear  in  a  city,  she  went  there  in  advance,  to 
rouse  the  interest  of  musical  as  well  as  personal  friends. 
Then  she  traveled  the  route  again  with  the  Choir.  One  of 
the  early  tours,  to  Pittsburgh  in  ’buses  chartered  by  Mother, 
is  vivid  in  Marianna’s  memory.  She  went  to  meet  the  caval¬ 
cade  and  was  slightly  astonished  to  see  that  one  of  the  pas¬ 
sengers  was  a  baby  in  a  basket  with  an  efficient-looking 
nurse  in  charge.  “Isn’t  that  the  cutest  thing  you  ever  saw!” 
Mother  exclaimed.  “It’s  Mrs.  Hodapp’s.  She’s  our  mar¬ 
velous  soprano  soloist.  Of  course  she  couldn’t  leave  the 
baby  and  we  couldn’t  leave  Mrs.  Hodapp,  so  we  brought 
the  baby.” 

This  story  finally  grew  into  the  legend  that  Mother  took 
a  soprano’s  baby  all  over  Europe.  Legends  were  insepa¬ 
rable  from  Mother  —  and  so,  naturally,  were  babies  —  as 
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you  should  know,  for  she  made  it  a  point  to  be  on  hand 
when  any  of  you  were  born.  In  1918  you  were  causing  her 
quite  a  lot  of  exertion,  one  of  you  arriving  in  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota,  on  October  13th,  another  in  Dayton  on  Octo¬ 
ber  16th,  and  still  another  there  on  November  3rd;  but 
after  you  had  the  Choir  to  compete  with,  the  amount  of 
traveling  you  gave  her  couldn’t  be  reckoned.  In  January 
of  1928,  for  example,  the  Choir  was  to  go  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  but  a  Hilliard  grandchild  was  expected  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Oh,  well,  that  would  be  all  right;  Mother  would 
spend  New  Year’s  Day  in  Pittsburgh  and  any  Talbott  grand¬ 
child  would  cooperate.  Arrive  in  Pittsburgh  Katharine 
Talbott  did,  and  arrive  the  baby  did  not.  Day  after  day  the 
Choir  got  farther  away  from  Mother  while  she  waited, 
cheerily  optimistic,  though  there  was  an  emphasis  in  the 
way  she  flipped  her  cards  at  solitaire  and  she  wrote  to  one 
of  us:  “Imagine  one’s  plans  being  decided  by  one  so  small 
that  neither  its  sex  nor  size  can  yet  be  determined !  ’  ’ 

The  deadlock  lasted  for  three  weeks,  and  your  Aunt 
Marianna  has  always  claimed  that  Mother  was  on  the  train 
headed  west  before  her  grandchild  was  washed. 

Of  the  hundreds  of  concerts  given  between  1923  and 
1929  not  all  (an  understatement!)  were  “box  office’’  suc¬ 
cesses.  A  press  notice  of  a  concert  in  Durham,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  for  instance,  states  that  there  were  as  many  people  on 
the  stage  as  in  the  audience.  Mr.  Williamson  told  us  he 
almost  dreaded  seeing  Mother  at  the  end  of  that  blank 
affair  but  when  she  came  backstage  she  said,  “Children, 
you  sang  so  magnificently  tonight  that  I  think  we  should 
celebrate.  I’m  going  to  give  a  party!”  He  added,  “She  made 
us  feel  ashamed  of  ourselves  for  not  knowing  that  all  worth¬ 
while  businesses  had  to  get  started  through  losses”  and  said 
that  she  would  never  let  him  or  Mrs.  Williamson  know  how 
big  the  losses  were.  Once  when  he  thought  he  ought  to 
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approach  the  subject,  she  stopped  him  with  her  laugh  and 
“You  make  ’em  sing;  that’s  your  business!” 

By  1928  the  Choir’s  musical  reputation  stood  on  its  own, 
nationwide.  When  Walter  Damrosch  said  to  Mother,  “Mrs. 
Talbott,  this  choir  should  be  heard  in  Europe!”  it  was  all 
she  needed.  She  believed  the  W estminster  Choir  was  second 
to  none,  so  the  more  people  who  heard  it,  the  better.  She 
also  believed,  and  often  quoted,  the  verse  that  ends  — 

“Music,  that  knows  no  country,  race  or  creed, 

But  gives  to  each  according  to  his  need.” 

She  felt  very  strongly  that  the  impression  that  would 
be  made  abroad  by  earnest  young  singers  from  a  small 
church  in  the  middle  of  the  United  States  would  be  a  good 
one  —  from  a  “One  World”  point  of  view.  All  lofty  aspira¬ 
tions  aside,  the  adventure  and  challenge  of  the  idea  were 
irresistible  to  her;  so  was  the  thought  of  the  experience  she 
would  be  providing  for  eighty  nice  Ohio  young  people. 
Mr.  Tom  Watson,  a  great  friend  of  hers,  recently  told  us 
that  when  she  cheerfully  announced  to  him  that  she  was 
planning  to  take  what  he  thought  of  as  “a  little  church 
choir  from  Dayton”  to  Europe,  and  casually  mentioned  a 
concert  in  London’s  Albert  Hall,  he  mentally  threw  up 
his  hands. 

He  was  warranted,  of  course.  It  did  seem  like  a  prepos¬ 
terously  ambitious  undertaking.  Mother  knew  a  few  people 
in  England,  not  many.  She  knew  no  one  on  the  continent. 
Yet  she  was  confidently  setting  forth  to  arrange  a  concert 
tour  for  an  American  choir  of  totally  unknown  voices  under 
the  leadership  of  a  man  who,  although  sufficiently  famous 
here,  was  little  known  abroad.  Katharine  Talbott  had  no 
whistle  stop  tour  in  mind,  either;  it  must  be  the  big  time  or 
nothing!  She  armed  herself  with  a  remarkable  list  of  Ameri¬ 
can  sponsors  —  Serge  Koussevitsky,  Herbert  Hoover,  Otto 
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Kahn,  and  A1  Smith,  to  mention  a  few;  otherwise  she  was 
on  her  own. 

She  sailed  from  Quebec  on  May  23,  1928.  She  took  Har¬ 
vey  and  his  “big  cah”;  she  also  took  Harvey’s  wife,  Esther, 
and  Patsy  O’Brien  who  had  been  her  secretary  in  musical 
affairs  since  the  early  Dayton  Symphony  Association  days. 
We  find  it  a  little  hauntingly  sad  now  to  note  that  Mr. 
Clergue  saw  her  off  in  Quebec  —  that  same  Mr.  Clergue 
whom  she  had  met  on  shipboard  thirty  years  before  when 
she  was  on  another  solitary  musical  venture  across  the 
ocean,  and  who  had  seen  her  and  Father  off  on  their  1912 
trip  abroad  after  Father’s  Michipicoten  triumph.  She  and 
Mr.  Clergue  were  never  to  meet  again. 

She  hadn’t  been  gone  long  before  we  began  to  receive 
the  continuous  diary-letter  she  always  wrote  to  us  when 
she  was  away  on  a  long  trip.  The  first  of  this  series  begins 
with  a  “Harvey  story”: 

Harvey  was  standing  on  the  dock  beside  the  car,  and  Miss 
O’Brien  heard  the  following  conversation,  as  a  man  sidled 
up  to  Harvey  and  said:  “Your  lady  must  be  awful  rich  to  be 
taking  that  fine  car  and  all  you  folks  to  Europe!” 

“She  certainly  is  rich,”  said  Harvey.  “And  then  some!” 

“Well,  how  rich?”  asked  the  man. 

“Oh,  I  dunno,”  said  Harvey  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets 
and  leaning  against  a  post.  “Fifty  millions  or  so,  I  guess.” 
And  he  spat  nonchalantly  on  the  floor. 

“My!”  said  the  other  fellow.  “She  must  be  as  rich  as  Henry 
Ford,  ain’t  she?” 

“Oh,  she’s  richer  than  him,”  said  Harvey,  and  then  walked 
round  the  car  to  inspect  a  tire  and  ended  the  conversation. 

As  slight  contrast,  here  is  a  paragraph  from  the  steamer 
letter  Mother  wrote  Miss  De  Vine  at  this  same  time: 

I  got  two  pairs  of  shoes  at  Saks.  Everybody  told  me  that 
my  feet  were  going  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  me  on 
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this  trip,  and  when  the  man  tried  on  me  a  pair  of  heavy  black 
alligator  shoes  and  told  me  they  would  last  as  long  as  I  lived 
(and  they  were  the  most  comfortable  things  I  ever  had  on), 
I  said  “But  how  much?”  Then  he  said  sixteen  and  I  almost 
fell  in  his  face,  gulped  and  said,  “I  never  heard  of  anything 
so  awful,  especially  since  I  have  to  have  a  pair  of  dress  shoes, 
too.”  Finally  I  pulled  myself  in  line  and  said,  “Well,  I  don’t 
suppose  there  is  a  thing  to  do  about  it,  and  since  I  think  I’m 
good  for  another  thirty  years,  maybe  I’ll  save  money  in  the 
end.”  When  I  decided  to  get  both  pairs  I  said  to  myself, 
“After  all,  this  is  a  matter  between  Mr.  Saks  and  Miss  De 
Vine  and  I’m  not  going  to  worry  about  it.”  So  when  you  get 
the  bill  pay  it  and  make  the  best  of  it.  I  just  couldn’t  give  up 
a  20  and  a  10  and  have  only  four  shoes  to  show  for  it. 

Mother’s  spirit  had  changed  very  little  with  the  years; 
her  shipboard  behavior  is  more  than  reminiscent  of  that 
in  1912;  she  had  “an  interesting  morning  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium’’  where  she  took  a  two-mile  bicycle  ride,  did  some 
weight  pulling  and  rode  an  electric  camel  which  she  didn’t 
know  how  to  stop.  She  judged  she  was  “half  way  across  the 
desert  before  the  fool  man  would  come  to  take  me  down.’’ 

Neither  does  the  letter  she  wrote  us  from  London  soon 
afterward  seem  to  have  been  written  by  a  sixty-four  year 
old  grandmother. 

I  ordered  a  crackerjack  side-saddle  today  and  a  new  habit. 
Don’t  be  surprised  —  I’ll  do  a  lot  more  than  that  to  surprise 
you  before  I’m  through.  I’ve  never  had  a  good  side-saddle 
and  I  thought  if  I  ever  meant  to  I’d  better  get  at  it,  so  I’m 
having  one  made  by  a  topper  here.  It’s  a  peach.  And  now  for 
a  good  hunter. 

Settled  at  the  Berkeley  in  London,  she  went  vigorously 
at  the  serious  business  for  which  she’d  come  —  and  her 
letters  begin  to  be  like  a  rapid-fire  International  Who’s 
Who  for  1928. 
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.  .  .  tea  with  the  Duke  of  Connaught  and  he  was  as  dear  and 
gracious  as  he  could  be  —  talked  of  the  Sault  and  Canada 
and  his  visit  with  us  there;  was  most  interested  in  what  I  had 
to  tell  him  of  the  Choir  ...  I  realized  that  if  I  am  to  get  royal 
patronage  here  I  must  get  the  President  and  Mrs.  Coolidge’s 
names  on  my  sponsors  list,  so  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Townsend, 
Mrs.  Taft,  and  Frank  Noyes,  and  amongst  them  I  may  land 
the  President’s  signature.  I  should  (she  did),  but  one  can 
never  tell  what  that  silent,  funny  little  man  may  do  . . .  went 
to  a  P.E.N.  dinner— Galsworthy,  Drinkwater  . . .  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  was  the  guest  of  honor  . . .  the  most  enjoyable  per¬ 
son  was  Lady  Heath,  the  African  flyer.  I  am  to  see  her 
again  . . . 

Mother  also  enjoyed  herself  in  tennis  circles,  at  Wimble¬ 
don,  with  Molla  Mallory  and  Johnny  Hennessy,  but  usu¬ 
ally  stuck  to  her  snowball  of  sponsors  which  kept  rolling 
larger. 

When  I  came  in  tonight  I  found  a  message  from  the  Duchess 
of  Athol,  asking  for  an  appointment  Friday.  She  is  the 
Under  Minister  of  Education  Under  the  Crown  and  is 
most  important  ...  a  most  lovely  little  dear  who  has  her 
private  sanctorum  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  unget-at-able,  they  say. 

In  the  intervals  of  bearding  importances  in  their  sanc¬ 
torums  —  and  once  confiding  to  us,  “I  seem  to  be  far  more 
important,  myself,  than  I  thought  I  was”  —  Mother  had 
her  own  sanctorum.  She  had  a  piano  placed  in  her  room  at 
the  Berkeley  and  entertained  a  varied  company.  Though 
her  voice  had  diminished,  Kit  Talbott’s  talent  for  intimate 
singing  never  dwindled  and  —  as  we  think  —  she  could  tell 
a  story  better  than  anyone.  She  knew  how  to  evoke  other 
people’s  talents,  too.  Those  must  have  been  some  evenings! 
Beatrice  Harrison  played  the  ’cello.  (That  was  the  summer 
when  the  first  Victor  records  were  made  of  nightingales 
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singing  in  an  English  garden,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
Beatrice  Harrison’s  ’cello.  Mother  didn’t  miss  being  pres¬ 
ent,  you  may  be  sure.)  Ruth  Draper,  then  at  the  top  of  her 
fame,  gave  her  incomparable  monologues  in  Mother’s 
sitting-room  at  the  Berkeley,  and  Dwight  Fiske  —  “a  most 
delightful  chap  whom  I  had  known  in  New  York”  —  sang 
his  absurd  songs.  Wasn’t  The  Virgin  Sturgeon  his?  And 
didn’t  he  “stem”  Yes ,  We  Have  No  Bananas  back  to  its 
parent  twig  My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean f  We  wish  we’d 
been  there. 

By  June,  despite  or  perhaps  because  of  such  distractions, 
Mother  had  Choir  matters  moving  so  well  that  she  was 
able  to  pick  the  manager  who  would  conduct  the  West¬ 
minster’s  European  tour: 

I  signed  the  contract  with  Mr.  Morini  —  Paris  to  Berlin, 
to  Hamburg,  to  Lieblick,  Hanover,  Kolo,  Dusseldorf,  Mainz, 
Frankfurt,  Wiesbaden,  Baden  Baden,  Mannheim,  Stutt¬ 
gart,  Freiburg,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  Pilsen,  Prague,  Brunn, 
Vienna,  Budapest,  Breslau,  Feipzig,  Dresden,  Berlin  (again) 
and  Hamburg.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  trial  concert  here  in 
Fondon  —  spend  about  a  week  here,  then  go  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  spend  eight  weeks  there  and  then  come  back  and 
do  the  British  Isles.  Our  plans  for  England  cannot  be  ma¬ 
tured  until  I  meet  Lord  Clarendon,  the  head  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Company . . . 

Then  she  devotes  herself  to  collecting  more  sponsors 
and  — 

I  am  asked  to  dine  at  the  Phipps’  to  meet  Lord  Clarendon. 

I  hope  nothing  will  block  that,  as  he  is  the  person  we  need 
the  very  most.  Percy  Scholes,  the  great  English  critic,  has 
asked  for  an  engagement  tomorrow  night  as  he  wants  me  to 
meet  some  important  men.  The  plot  thickens  and  I  am 
having  a  grand  time  playing  my  cards  .  .  .  Lady  Isabelle 
Margesson,  the  head  of  the  English  Speaking  Union,  wrote  * 
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to  the  Dean  of  Westminster  Abbey  about  my  hearing  their 
Choir  at  six,  Sunday  evening.  I  am  to  have  tea  with  him  first 
and  if  the  Choir  (Mother  refers  to  Dayton’s  Westminster)  is 
not  invited  to  sing  in  Westminster  Abbey  it  will  be  because 
I  have  lost  my  power  of  speech! 

She  went  to  a  dinner  party  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Arliss,  and  she  visited  Chelsea  Hospital  with  Sir  General 
Neville  Littleton  and  his  wife,  and  niece.  Her  reference  to 
the  niece,  who  was  some  fifteen  years  younger  than  she, 
particularly  pleases  us. 

She  is  a  splendid,  sporty,  fine  old  maid  of  about  fifty,  and 
we  got  on  beautifully  together.  I’ll  have  to  see  that  old  gal 
again.  One  of  her  sisters  married  a  Balfour  and  another  — 
now  she  told  me  a  lot  of  family  history  and  I’ve  forgotten  it, 
but  they  are  all  terribly  important. 

An  afternoon  with  Edward  VII’s  sister,  Princess  Vic¬ 
toria,  made  a  special  impression  on  Mother: 

The  Princess  called  Beatrice  over  the  telephone  to  say  she 
wanted  Beatrice  and  Mrs.  Harrison  to  bring  me  to  see  her 
and  her  garden,  and  have  tea  this  afternoon.  It  was  what  they 
call  a  “Royal  Command”  and  Mrs.  Harrison  had  to  call  up 
Mrs.  Ford  and  say  I  could  not  come  to  the  tea  that  was  being 
given  for  me,  that  I  must  go  to  tea  with  the  Princess.  So  off 
I  went.  I’d  only  time  to  wash  my  face  and  pin  up  a  few  stray 
locks  under  my  hat.  Didn’t  stop  to  change,  put  on  fresh 
gloves  and  flew.  It  was  a  ten-mile  drive  to  her  country  place 
and  after  getting  lost  a  couple  of  times,  we  finally  got  there 
about  five  o’clock . . . 

The  house  is  lovely  .  .  .  very  old  but  in  beautiful  repair. 
We  were  looking  at  a  lot  of  bronzes  on  the  top  of  a  low  book¬ 
case  in  the  hall.  There  was  one  of  a  most  beautiful  horse, 
the  rider  in  full  regalia.  “This  one  is  most  lovely,  Ma’am,” 
I  said.  “Is  it  a  portrait  of  the  King?”  It  looked  like  him. 
“No,”  she  said.  “This  is  a  portrait  of  our  beloved  Emperor 
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of  Russia.  We  all  adored  him  so.”  And  her  eyes  filled  with 
tears. 

We  had  tea  when  we  first  went  in.  We  went  almost  directly 
to  the  dining  room.  On  the  sideboard  opposite  where  I  sat 
there  were  two  lovely  urns  and  in  the  middle  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  portrait  of  a  horse,  in  silver.  The  Princess  told  me  it 
was  her  father’s  horse  which  had  won  the  Derby. 

After  tea  she  took  us  all  over  the  lower  floor  of  the  house. 
The  music  room  is  in  a  sort  of  wing.  Over  the  mantel  is  a 
most  lovely  picture  of  the  King  and  over  a  cabinet  the  very 
loveliest  portrait  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  of  Queen  Alexan¬ 
dra.  There  were  two  pianos  in  the  room  and  the  most  lovely 
atmosphere  everywhere  . . . 

The  Princess  is  very  tall  and  slender,  built  very  much  like 
Cousin  Ethel  (Ethel  Stoddard),  and  while  not  in  the  least 
pretty,  she  has  the  sweetest  face  and  the  most  charming 
smile.  She  was  dressed  with  the  extremest  simplicity  —  a 
brown  suit,  light,  with  a  blouse  to  match,  and  the  only  orna¬ 
ment  a  simple  little  breastpin  that  might  possibly  have  cost 
one  pound,  certainly  no  more  . . . 

The  Fourth  of  July,  Father’s  birthday,  appropriately 
drew  Mother’s  mind  from  Royalty  to  the  U.  S.  A.  —  that 
is,  to  us. 

I  shall  be  thinking  of  you  all  in  your  various  places,  all 
happy  and  all  knowing  as  I  do  that  there  is  no  separation  in 
love  and  that  we  can  all  love  each  other  just  as  much  with 
me  here  as  if  we  were  all  on  top  of  the  dear  “Hill”  that  has 
been  our  haven  of  love  and  rest  for  always  ...  I  have  been 
invited  to  go  to  the  Opera,  but  I  am  about  to  go  to  bed.  I 
thought  I  would  rather  sleep  in  my  bed  than  at  a  seat  at  the 
Opera. 

When  we  read  this  we  wondered  what  had  come  over 
her.  She  had  always  slept  at  surprising  times,  but  usually 
vastly  preferred  to  sleep  in  a  seat  at  the  Opera  than  in  bed! 
Finally  the  long  striven  for  meeting  with  the  head  of  the 
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British  Broadcasting  Company  happened  —  and  its  success 
had  the  somewhat  startling  simplicity  of  a  Princess’s  clothes. 


Lord  Clarendon  came  for  luncheon.  I  told  him  we  wanted 
to  broadcast  the  Choir.  He  was  the  very  nicest  man  in  the 
world  and  said  “Of  course.”  All  I  had  to  say  after  he  said 
“Of  course”  was,  “Thank  you  very  much;  I  will  send  our 
manager  to  make  proper  business  arrangements  with  whom¬ 
ever  you  may  designate.”  And  that  was  that.  He  was  simply 
great! 

That  was  that;  although  we  wonder  whether  she  really 
said  “whomever  you  may  designate”;  it  doesn’t  sound  like 
her.  It  was  certain  now  that  the  Westminster  Choir  would 
be  welcomed  in  England,  and  it  was  Katharine  Talbott’s 
single-handed  accomplishment.  None  of  the  people  who 
had  promised  their  support  had  ever  heard  the  Choir;  they 
had  heard  only  your  grandmother.  Just  before  she  left 
England  she  wrote  to  us: 

I  know  I  shall  be  thrilled  and  have  a  fine  time  in  Paris,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  fun  than  I  have  had  here.  Everyone 
has  been  so  nice  to  me  in  every  way,  and  I’ve  met  such  a  lot 
of  interesting  people  whom  I  could  never  have  known  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  had  something  of  interest  to  bring  them. 

We  feel  entitled  to  be  prouder  of  her  than  she  was  of 
herself,  so  we  repeat  the  fact  that  so  far  she  had  not  brought 
English  people  anything  but  her  description  of  the  kind 
of  choir  music  she  was  going  to  bring  them. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  not  entirely  realizing  how  much  she 
was  undertaking  and  accomplishing,  Mother  and  her  re¬ 
markable  “staff,”  Miss  O’Brien,  Esther  and  Harvey,  crossed 
the  channel  and  aimed  the  Lincoln  for  Paris.  This  trip, 
too,  begins  with  a  “Harvey  story.” 
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On  the  way  from  Bologne  there  were  so  many  funny  turns 
and  twists  and  forks  in  the  roads  that  we  had  often  to  ask. 
Usually  I  asked,  simply  pointing  and  saying  “Pari?”  Finally 
we  had  to  ask  again,  and  Harvey  said  “Le’  me!”  as  we  stop¬ 
ped.  He  leaned  out  and  in  a  loud  voice  said  “PAA-is?”  to  a 
funny  little  man  who  first  shook  both  hands  over  his  head, 
then  kind  of  slapped  them  at  Harvey  and  with  a  perfectly 
blank  look  said  “Ne  comprends  pas.”  Esther  nudged  him  to 
go  on  and  Harvey  was  so  non-plussed  because  we  were  all 
laughing  so,  that  he  rolled  his  eyes  around  and  said,  “I  don’ 
see  nuthin’  to  keep  on  laughin’  so  fur!”  Well  —  we  laughed 
for  five  miles.  “You  see,”  Harvey  said,  “if  it  wasn’  for  Esther 
all  the  time  makin’  fun,  I  could  git  along  —  but  ev’y  time 
I  go  to  say  anything  she  fusses  wid  me.  Esther  don’  belong 
in  Paa-is  nohow.”  Of  course  then  we  all  laughed  some  more 
and  I  said,  “Well,  Harvey,  at  least  you  have  to  learn  how  to 
say  Pari  if  you  ever  expect  to  get  there.”  So  when  there  was 
another  fork  in  the  road  Harvey  said,  “Now  le’  me  try 
again.”  He  leaned  out  and  in  a  high  pitched  falsetto  voice 
and  with  an  obvious  effort  said  “PAA-WEE?”  To  which  the 
little  Frenchman  —  as  we  supposed  —  “Oh,  Pa-wee  do  you 
say?  Well,  if  it’s  to  Paris  you’re  wantin’  to  go,  keep  on  the 
way  you’re  going.  Good  day.”  Well,  then  of  course  we  all 
shrieked  at  Harvey  and  his  shoulders  shook  for  miles. 

In  Paris,  Mother  was  off  again  on  a  round  of  purposeful 
engagements  —  lunch  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beekman,  the 
Dean  of  the  American  Cathedral  in  Paris  —  a  meeting  with 
Ambassador  Herrick  —  photographs  —  newspaper  inter¬ 
views  —  and  the  acquisition  of  more  sponsors.  When  Mr. 
Morini  reported  that  the  Paris  Opera  House  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  for  the  Choir’s  opening  concert  in  France,  she  was 
satisfied  and  went  on  —  to  Berlin.  There  she  stepped  from 
the  train  to  a  tea  given  in  her  honor  —  “Ambassadors,  Con¬ 
suls,  a  Prince  and  Princess  Something  or  Other  who  is  a 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  and  is  to  head  the  German  Com¬ 
mittee.” 
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She  found  Berlin  “beautiful  beyond  words”  and  spoke 
of  the  gaiety  and  contentment  of  the  German  people  under 
von  Hindenburg,  then  President  of  the  Republic.  She  made 
a  contract  with  a  German  newspaper  to  put  on  the  intro¬ 
ductory  concert  in  Berlin  with  proper  publicity  and  she 
gained  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Berlin  President  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Then  she  was  off  to  repeat  her  routine  in 
Cologne,  in  Frankfurt,  in  Strassburg,  then  back  to  Paris  by 
way  of  Metz,  Verdun  and  Rheims. 

After  all,  she  had  done  this  same  sort  of  thing  on  behalf 
of  her  beloved  Choir  in  Toledo,  in  Pittsburgh,  in  Grand 
Rapids,  in  Durham,  in  Minneapolis,  in  how  many  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  She  knew  how.  She  did  not  over-stress  to  herself 
or  to  others  the  yearning  to  contribute  to  world  peace  that 
certainly  was  in  her  heart.  Did  she  guess  then  that  next 
year  she  would  receive  such  a  letter  as  the  following  from 
the  United  States  Consul  at  Hamburg? 

I  wanted  to  tell  you  once  more  of  my  impression  of  your 
transatlantic  outing  (he  must  have  been  quoting  Mother 
there!)  which  so  rapidly  is  developing  into  a  mission  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance.  You  are  rendering  a  magnificent  service 
to  our  country  by  proving  to  a  skeptical  Europe  the  exis¬ 
tence  in  America  of  abundant  idealism,  sweetness  of  soul, 
and  culture.  You  are  also  introducing  into  a  war  torn,  dis¬ 
illusioned  and  not  too  hopeful  part  of  the  world  some  of  the 
faith  in  Providence,  in  existence,  in  destiny,  in  society,  in 
oneself  —  in  the  eternal  fitness  of  things,  which  is  the  chief 
national  asset  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  battering 
down,  by  your  presence,  by  your  conduct,  and  your  singing, 
prejudices  which  separate  nations,  you  are  promoting  inter¬ 
national  understanding  and  friendship. 

Kit  and  Marnie  had  crossed  the  ocean  and  were  waiting 
for  her  in  Paris.  Mother  had  been  looking  forward  to  the 
gay  time  she  and  the  girls  would  have  there;  but,  from  a 
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letter  she  wrote  to  Daisy,  we  gather  a  slight  disappointment. 
Kit  was  soon  to  be  married  to  Bill  Jones.  Her  mind  ap¬ 
parently  was  not  much  in  Paris,  except  when  she  was  buy¬ 
ing  her  trousseau. 

Kit  wired  Bill  that  Bud  suggested  their  being  married  on 
the  ist  of  September  and  I  hope  we  can  manage  it.  We  can 
get  ready  of  course.  To  be  sure  it  will  be  a  rush  but  why  not? 
As  Kit  says,  it  would  be  a  rush  anyhow  no  matter  if  we  waited 
till  the  last  of  October  and  they  can’t  even  think  about  that. 
We  are  all  more  than  ready  now  to  go  home.  They  shop  all 
day  and  by  evening  they  want  to  go  to  bed.  Not  quite  my 
speed!  I  must  say  that  I  could  have  imagined  stepping  out 
just  a  little  in  Paris  in  the  evening.  We  all  went  to  the  Bois 
one  night  for  dinner,  but  that  is  all.  I  think  I  have  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  go  to  the  theatre  tomorrow  night.  To  tell  the 
truth  when  the  girls  were  tired  and  wanted  to  write  to  their 
beaux  and  go  to  bed  I  hardly  had  the  nerve  to  say,  “Well 
here!  We  are  in  Paris!  Let’s  step  out  and  take  a  look!’’ 
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Remember  that  a  state  of  peace  and 
happiness  is  the  natural  state  of  the 
children  of  God.  *  — K.H.T . 


During  the  years  between  1923  and  1928  of  her  con¬ 
centration  upon  the  Choir  a  great  deal  else  had  also  been 
happening.  All  of  Harry  and  Katharine  Talbott’s  children 
had  been  married  —  Lilah  to  Ted  Thayer  in  1923;  Harold 
to  Peggy  Thayer  in  1925;  Marnie  to  Charlie  Thomas  in 
1926;  and  Kit  to  Bill  Jones  in  1928.  The  weddings,  with 
the  one  exception  of  Harold’s  and  Peg’s  had  been  in  the 
Music  Room  at  Runnymede,  accompanied  by  what  Tedda 
called  “a  lot  of  hullabaloo.”  Mother  made  the  rather  ex¬ 
hausted  entry  in  her  1928  diary:  “Terrible  rush  getting 
things  ready.  I  am  thankful  we  are  done  with  weddings!” 
But  a  few  months  previously  she  had  written  from  Europe 
in  a  softer  and  more  impressive  mood: 

With  Kit  married  and  off,  you  darling  children  will  all  be 
placed  and  happy  and  settled  in  your  own  homes  —  and  I 
could  just  burst  with  happiness  that  you  are  all  so  fine  and 
creating  about  you  the  glorious  spirit  of  home  and  family 
and  love  that  is  the  greatest  thing  in  all  the  world!  You  all 
of  you  have  your  jobs  and  are  attending  to  them  properly, 
and  you  have  developed  ideals  in  yourselves.  Bodily  prox¬ 
imity  is  not  needful  in  the  love  we  all  have  for  one  another. 
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It  is  happy  for  me  that  five  of  you  seem  fixed  near  home,  but 
that  .will  never  mean  that  you,  H  darling,  can  feel  estranged 
from  us,  or  that  you,  Anne  dear  (Marianna),  will  not  always 
have  that  home  feeling,  or  that  you,  my  darling  Lolly  Pop 
(Lilah),  will  ever  in  all  your  life  lose  your  love  for  the  things 
of  value  in  the  atmosphere  of  Runnymede  . . . 

Usually  when  children  grow  up  and  leave  home,  the 
family  house  becomes  too  big,  the  life  in  it  slackens,  the 
orbit  of  the  mother  narrows  and  her  pace  slows.  It  seems  to 
have  worked  just  the  other  way  for  Katharine  Talbott. 
While  we  may  have  been  all  “on  our  jobs  and  attending 
to  them  properly”  we  managed  to  find  a  good  many  reasons 

—  and  excuses,  too  —  to  be  frequently  in  Dayton.  Runny¬ 
mede  was  often  busier  and  fuller  than  ever,  and  became,  at 
times,  actually  too  small  for  the  demands  that  were  made 
upon  it.  Mother  had  taken  over  the  house  nearby  at  the 
corner  of  Katharine  Street  and  Oakwood  Avenue  where 
the  Houks  had  lived,  and  used  it  for  overflow,  when  Runny¬ 
mede  was  too  full  of  visiting  children,  grandchildren,  and 
their  friends  to  have  room  for  all  their  friends.  As  for  orbits 

—  Mother  was  enlarging  those  she  already  had  and  acquir¬ 
ing  more,  and  her  pace  increased.  Her  traveling,  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  was  by  no  means  all  on  behalf  of  the 
Choir.  A  few  months  before  Margaret’s  wedding,  Mother 
took  Kit  and  Marnie  on  a  junket  to  Hawaii.  A  year  or  so 
later,  when  Lill  and  her  children  were  in  Europe,  Mother 
went  over  with  Elsie  and  Louise  Mead,  later  going  to  the 
Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau  with  the  Tom  Watsons. 

Whenever  any  one  of  us  needed  her  we  didn’t  hesitate  to 
call  for  her,  and  she  never  let  us  down  if  the  need  was  real, 
though  sometimes  between  us  and  her  own  interests  she 
was  put  to  it.  This  letter  to  a  daughter  should  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  fluidity  of  her  plans  for  one  of  her  “normal” 
weeks. 
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My  precious, 

Harold  called  me  up  just  a  few  minutes  ago  to  tell  me  he 
had  talked  with  you  over  the  telephone,  and  that  you  are  so 
anxious  for  me  to  come  on  to  be  with  you,  that  I  am  all  in  a 
turmoil.  I  supposed  our  plan  suited  you  perfectly.  I  had 
expected  to  meet  you  in  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  and  was 
all  set  for  that.  Then  H  said  that  you  were  all  in  a  hurry  to 
have  me  come  on  and  I  am  ready  to  do  almost  any  way  but 
I  cannot  leave  very  well  before  Wednesday  night.  You  see 
Jane  Andrews  wedding  is  Wednesday  and  I  have  invited 
Mrs.  LeMoyne  and  her  daughter  from  Pittsburgh  to  stay 
with  us  over  the  wedding  and  I  just  can’t  up  and  off  unless 
it’s  an  emergency  case  and  I  don’t  think  it’s  that!  They  come 
Tuesday  night  10:40  and  I  suppose  will  leave  on  the  10  o’c 
train  Thursday  —  K.  says  I  mean  10  o’c  Wed.  night!  You  are 
going  to  Baltimore  for  the  big  event  Saturday.  I  had  planned 
to  spend  Sunday  with  you  there  but  if  you  would  rather, 
I  can  leave  here  Wednesday  night  and  get  to  New  York 
Thursday  and  spend  Thursday  &  Friday  with  you  and  then 
go  over  to  Philadelphia  on  Saturday  when  you  go  to  Balti¬ 
more.  In  that  event  I  will  stop  to  see  Marianna  on  my  way 
back  from  the  East  and  not  go  there  on  my  way  to  you.  I  do 
so  want  to  see  you,  darling,  and  talk  and  talk  over  your 
plans . . . 

And  this  fragment  from  a  letter  written  in  1 930  indicates 
that  she  never  did  get  into  much  of  a  rut  in  either  time  or 
space: 

.  .  .  Had  a  letter  from  Jimmy  Platt  begging  me  to  come  out 
to  his  wedding.  (In  Portland,  Oregon.)  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  go  on  account  of  the  Talbott  festival  in  Ithaca. 
If  I  can  make  it  I’d  love  to  go  to  Portland  and  take  Hoo  and 
Id  on  account  of  George  and  Fran  being  there,  though  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  but  that  I  shall  go  abroad  in  July.  Well, 
darling,  I  must  dress  for  breakfast . . . 

The  thought  may  occur  to  you,  as  it  has  to  us  during  this 
writing,  that  your  grandmother  was  spending  a  great  deal 
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of  money.  She  certainly  was,  but  so  were  a  great  many  other 
people  in  the  United  States,  for  these  were  the  ’Twenties 
that  have  been  called  fantastic,  the  ’Twenties  when  “every¬ 
one”  was  making  fabulous  profits,  or  thought  so,  the  stock 
market  was  soaring  and  so  was  optimism  and  so  was  extrav¬ 
agance.  In  the  middle  of  the  ’Twenties,  at  the  height  of 
their  fictitious  prosperity,  there  was  a  happening  in  our 
family  that  we  like  to  think  about  for  sound  and  unfictitious 
reasons  having  to  do  with  gaiety,  generosity  and  affection. 

In  1925,  suddenly,  our  whole  family  was  asked  to  be  in 
Dayton  upon  a  certain  Sunday.  We  were  not  told  why  and 
could  think  of  no  reason  —  no  birthday,  no  anniversary, 
no  imminent  “engagement.”  Of  course  we  came;  but  even 
after  we  were  all  assembled  no  explanations  were  forth¬ 
coming.  Then,  at  Sunday  dinner,  as  soon  as  dessert  was 
finished,  someone  said,  “Look  out  the  windows!”  We  did. 
Moving  slowly  up  the  drive  was  a  parade  of  seven  —  we  said 
seven  —  Chrysler  cars.  They  were  coupes  of  the  latest  1925 
model,  all  exactly  alike  except  for  different  initials  on  their 
doors!  Harold  was  beaming  and  so  excited  he  could  hardly 
stand  it,  because  these  were  his  presents  to  his  sisters.  He 
had  become  a  director  of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  had 
made  a  very  successful  investment  in  its  stock  and  was  shar¬ 
ing  the  results.  What  a  brother!  Runnymede  probably 
never  was  so  close  to  being  a  bedlam.  The  screaming  must 
have  been  heard  in  town.  Your  Aunt  Elsie  of  course  came 
nearest  to  expressing  enough  gratitude.  She  patted,  em¬ 
braced  and  kissed  Harold  and  the  car  with  E.T.M.  on  its 
door.  She  kicked  off  her  shoes  and  got  up  on  its  shiny  roof. 
Then,  naturally,  we  all  had  our  pictures  taken  on  top  of 
the  cars,  while  Mother  was  yelling  at  us  not  to  dent  them. 

Mother  herself  does  not  seem  to  have  had  over-much  be¬ 
lief  in  the  skyrocketing  stock  market.  Certainly  when  the 
crash  came  in  1929  and  new  lows  were  succeeded  by  new 
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lows  she  did  not  share  in  the  general  despondency  that 
blamed  everything  and  saw  no  hope  in  the  future.  She  set 
about  helping  those  of  us  who  had  not  been  so  wise  as  she, 
but  she  didn’t  make  a  fuss  about  it  and  in  her  line-a-day 
diary  the  first  and  only  mention  of  “the  crash”  occurs 
nearly  two  years  afterward  when  she  notes,  simply,  “Market 
better  today.”  Her  principal  “extravagances”  during  the 
high  flying  ’Twenties  consisted  of  her  intangible  but  we 
think  truly  most  profitable  investment  in.the  Westminster 
Choir  (which  was  not  at  all  stopped  by  the  Depression!) 
and  such  tangibles  as  the  swimming  pool,  which  in  1924 
she  had  built  on  the  west  side  of  “the  Hill,”  and  the  Play¬ 
house. 

The  Playhouse  still  stands,  south  of  “the  Hill.”  Mother 
planned  it  to  be  a  building  that  would  please  everyone. 
There  was  one  thing  that  neither  she  nor  any  one  of  us 
could  possibly  have  dreamed  of  for  the  Playhouse  —  that 
it  would  be  used  during  a  Second  World  War  as  a  labora¬ 
tory  for  research  into  atomic  energy.  Built  to  give  as  many 
kinds  of  fun  as  possible  to  as  many  people,  the  Playhouse 
had  an  indoor  tennis  court  with  a  stage  at  one  end  so  it 
could  double  as  an  auditorium  for  concerts.  It  had  a 
squash  court  and  dressing-rooms;  a  greenhouse,  a  kitchen 
and  a  living-room.  Almost  every  week-end  used  to  be 
“open  house”  there  —  people  played  tennis  and  squash,  and 
Katharine  Talbott  served  a  buffet  lunch  for  all  and  sun¬ 
dry.  It  gave  hospitality  to  a  multitude  of  concerts  and 
plays,  card  parties  for  the  benefit  of  every  charity  under 
the  sun,  and  lectures  upon  every  imaginable  topic.  Any 
organization  that  wanted  to  use  the  Playhouse  had  only  to 
call  Mrs.  Talbott  to  be  welcomed  unless  there  was  a  prior 
claim  for  that  exact  hour.  Sometimes,  naturally,  the  pace 
did  nearly  kill,  as  your  Aunt  Kit  recalls  in  this  Playhouse 
episode: 
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After  one  of  the  buffet  lunches  we  had  persuaded  Mother 
to  play  bridge  in  the  little  room  off  the  corner  of  the  tennis 
court  —  f  think  “we”  were  Dotty  Carr,  Marnie  and  L  Mother 
was  excited  about  having  “a  completely  free  day,”  as  after¬ 
noon  bridge  was  usually  not  in  her  book.  We  got  all  set, 
dealt  the  first  hand,  then  saw  her  eyes  wander  to  the  tennis 
court  and  actually  become  glassy.  A  little  boy,  about  eight 
years  old,  was  walking  slowly  toward  us,  carrying  a  tiny 
violin  case.  “Girls!”  Mother  gasped.  “There’s  a  children’s 
music  recital  today!  Marnie,  please  find  Harvey  and  Bern- 
hart  —  we’ll  need  a  hundred  chairs!  Dottie,  please  call  Ma- 
harges  and  order  pineapple  ice  and  lady  fingers  for  a  hun¬ 
dred!  Kit,  you  get  plates  and  spoons  and  set  the  table!  I’ll 
greet  the  guests.”  As  we  dashed,  the  guests  arrived;  but  chairs 
were  unfolded  under  them  in  time  and  the  recital  lasted  long 
enough  for  the  refreshments  to  reach  the  plates.  Mother’s 
only  comment  afterward  was,  “That  was  close!” 

While  much  in  Mother’s  life  was  as  close  as  that,  there 
was  one  repeated  occasion  for  which  she  always  made  in¬ 
finite  preparations  in  advance  —  the  “Dayton  Christmas.” 
Every  alternate  year  the  out-of-town  children  spent  with 
their  in-laws;  but  “Dayton  Christmas”  found  us  all  at 
Runnymede. 

Mama  Id  and  Papa  Hoo  always  had  Christmas  dinner  on 
the  Hill,  and  so  did  their  children,  whose  doings  had 
paralleled  ours  since  early  pony  wagon  days,  and  who  still 
were  one  family  with  us.  Bob  Houk  had  married  Ruth 
Milliken  and  they  had  a  boy  and  four  girls.  Kay  Houk’s 
husband,  Dewey  Flint,  had  died  as  a  result  of  being  gassed 
in  World  War  I;  but  she  and  her  young  son  were  usually 
in  Dayton.  Both  George  and  Tick  lived  in  Dayton  —  George 
and  Fran  have  two  boys;  Tick  and  Jane  have  three  chil¬ 
dren.  Sarah  (or  Jim  as  she  was  always  called)  had  married 
Alex  Hammer  and  they  with  their  five  children  lived  in 
Boston  but  rarely  missed  a  Dayton  Christmas.  Charles  and 
Katie  Thruston  and  their  two  children  were  usually  there. 
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“Hospitality  of  every  character  under  the  sun” 


Christmas  Dinner  at  Runnymede  1936, 

AND  IN  THE  PLAYHOUSE  1938 


Grandpa  Talbott  always  sat  at  Mother’s  right,  until  his 
death  in  1924.  The  “little  Aunties,”  his  sisters,  continued 
for  years  longer  to  be  cherished  guests  at  the  complicated 
E-shaped  Christmas  table  that  enabled  seventy  or  eighty  of 
us  to  sit  together  for  dinner  in  the  Music  Room;  and  you, 
of  course,  were  always  there.  If  you  were  too  young  even 
for  a  high-chair  you  feasted  sitting  on  a  nurse’s  lap.  Mother 
would  not  let  anyone  be  absent  because  of  age  or  lack  of  age. 

She  took  tremendous  pains  to  have  the  Christmas  table 
look  lovely  with  decorations  and  appropriate  place  cards 
for  everyone.  Dinner  was  always  cooked  in  the  house  and 
served  by  Theodore,  the  houseman  at  Runnymede  for 
years  and  years,  maids  from  the  big  house  and  from  the 
Dayton  family  houses  and  various  friends  of  Harvey’s  and 
Theodore’s  all  of  whom  we  knew  well.  Minnie  was  always 
there,  helping  with  the  children,  and  Tedda,  needless  to 
say,  never  missed  a  Christmas  so  long  as  she  lived,  which 
was  until  1 934.  As  a  family  we  do  not  shy  away  from  feeling 
and  showing  sentiment.  The  truth  is  we  believe  in  senti¬ 
ment,  and  the  older  we  grow  the  more  we  believe  in  it.  So 
there  were  always  “a  few  words”  spoken  by  someone  as  our 
Christmas  dinners  progressed.  Thankfulness  for  our  bless¬ 
ings  and  for  the  loving  unity  of  the  clan  was  the  keynote  of 
the  speeches  —  and  we  liked  the  repetitions  of  this  theme, 
just  as  we  liked  trimming  the  tree  year  after  year,  calling 
up  the  chimney  to  Santa  Claus  and  hanging  stockings  on 
the  knobs  of  the  bookcase  doors  in  the  library,  where  stock¬ 
ings  had  been  hung  ever  since  there  was  only  one  tiny  one, 
your  Uncle  H’s  in  1 888. 

During  World  War  II  there  were,  of  course,  no  Dayton 
Christmases.  It  was  your  Uncle  Tick  Houk  who  had  the 
genius  to  contrive  a  means  of  keeping  the  members  of  the 
Houk-Talbott  clan  in  touch  with  one  another  during  those 
years.  He  volunteered  to  edit  and  publish  a  family  bulletin 
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to  which  he  asked  us  all  to  contribute.  We  sent  him  excerpts 
from  the  letters  we  received  from  those  of  you  who  were  in 
the  war  and  we  also  sent  him  the  home  news  we  thought 
you  might  like  to  hear.  The  result  was  a  mimeographed 
news-sheet  called  WutzBuzzin  Cuzzin:  a  title  that  we  should 
explain  for  the  benefit  of  our  descendants  of  2050.  It  means 
How  We  Won  the  War  on  Land  and  Sea  and  in  the  Air,  at 
Home  and  Abroad,  and  Cuzzins  are  both  Born  and  Made. 
Among  what  Tick  named  the  S.G.’s  or  Second  Generation 
(ours)  and  the  T.G.’s  or  Third  Generation  (yours)  there 
were  thirty  men  in  the  armed  services  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  Thanks  to  Tick  and  Wutz  Buzzin  Cuzzin,  we  at 
home  knew  everything  about  you  that  wasn’t  too  hush 
hush  for  you  to  tell  us,  and  you  were  kept  up  with  the  do¬ 
ings  on  the  home  front. 

At  Christmas  time  when  you  were  young  there  was  al¬ 
ways  carol  singing  in  the  Playhouse  by  all  the  children  of 
the  Oakwood  School,  which  included  nearly  a  score  of  third 
generation  Houks  and  Talbotts.  There  were  parties  in  the 
Music  Room  and  in  the  Playhouse;  dances  for  all  ages, 
bridge  parties,  suppers  and  one  year  an  afternoon  Mother 
Goose  party  in  the  Playhouse  for  which  we  slaved  at  cos¬ 
tumes  for  days,  transforming  you,  in  spite  of  your  protests, 
into  Little  Boy  Blues  and  Mary  Marys. 

Whenever  we  were  able  to  get  together  at  Runnymede 
we  were  determined  to  have  fun,  and  we  always  did,  though 
sometimes  against  odds.  Once  when  the  house  was  full  of 
grandchildren  from  attic  to  cellar,  you  all  got  the  grippe. 
Some  of  your  mothers  got  it  too,  as  there  was  certainly  no 
isolation,  but  we  refused  to  give  up  plans  for  Billy  Jones’ 
birthday  party.  We  were  crazy  enough  to  haul  you  out  of 
bed  and  hold  the  party  in  an  upstairs  sitting-room.  The 
guests,  in  pajamas  and  with  paper  hats  cocked  dejectedly 
over  flushed  faces,  for  every  child  had  a  temperature  of 


over  1  o  1  degrees,  ate  ice  cream  and  blew  whistles  and  pulled 
paper  crackers.  The  next  morning  your  Aunt  Kit  came 
down  to  breakfast  waving  a  thermometer  and  boasting,  “A 
new  high,  girls,  a  new  high!  104  for  Marianna  Jones!” 

Christmas  presents  were  your  province  as  well  as  ours, 
and  there  were  cheers  when  one  of  her  five-year-old  grand¬ 
children  solemnly  gave  Mother  an  automobile  road  map 
for  a  Christmas  present.  It  was  appropriate  plus  —  though 
she  and  Harvey  had  covered  so  much  country  they  could 
have  made  their  own  map.  When  Mother  was  on  the  road, 
we  —  in  New  York,  Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Aiken  and  Sea 
Island  —  were  always  hoping  to  be  on  her  map  this  time. 
Harvey  and  she,  we  must  admit  in  that  order,  were  parti¬ 
cularly  welcome  whenever  we  had  moving  to  be  done,  and 
many  are  the  memories  we  have  of  her  lifting  one  end  of  a 
couch  while  Harvey  lifted  the  other.  Her  sleeves  would  be 
pushed  up  to  her  elbows,  her  hat  on  her  head  —  she  never 
seemed  to  have  time  to  take  off  her  hat  —  and  she  would  be 
paying  no  attention  to  our  futile  cries  of,  “Wait,  Mother, 
let  me!”  but  would  be  saying,  “Unroll  the  rug  now,  dearie, 
while  we’ve  got  it  up.” 

From  her  children’s  point  of  view  Mother  never  stayed 
long  enough;  but  your  delight  when  she  visited  was  tem¬ 
pered  by  the  knowledge  that  while  she  was  there  you  had 
to  be  instantly  obedient.  Grandmother  would  stand  no 
nonsense!  One  of  you,  a  very  small  child  of  prodigious 
temerity,  made  a  bit  of  family  history  and  provided  Mother 
with  one  of  her  favorite  stories.  Legs  widespread,  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back,  this  child  looked  up  at  her  with 
a  scowl.  “Do  you  know  what,  Grandmother?”  he  growled. 
“God  is  the  boss  of  the  whole  world,  and  he’s  the  boss  of 
you  too!” 

Never  mind!  Frequently  you  were  the  boss  of  her,  caus¬ 
ing  her  to  put  on  such  speed  that  even  the  Lincoln  with 
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Harvey  at  the  wheel  was  too  slow.  There  was  one  year  when 
she  left  Runnymede  by  train  New  Year’s  Eve,  spent  New 
Year’s  Day  with  Marianna  in  Pittsburgh,  and  the  next 
morning  was  at  Newtown  Square  with  Lilah.  They  both 
took  the  noon  train  to  New  York  and  had  the  afternoon 
and  evening  with  Harold,  then  Mother  caught  the  sleeper 
back  to  Dayton  that  night.  She  spent  the  third  of  January 
at  Runnymede,  but  hurriedly  left  for  Georgia  the  next 
morning  and  was  full  of  chagrin  because  she  missed,  by  a 
few  hours,  the  arrival  of  young  Bill  Jones  in  the  Maternity 
Ward  of  a  Savannah  hospital. 

After  a  few  days  with  Kit  and  Bill,  Mother  went  on  to 
Miami  and  began  her  usual  winter’s  hospitality  there.  She 
was  always  torn  in  her  feelings  at  Fieldstone  House.  She 
loved  it  and  being  able  to  have  us  and  her  friends  there; 
but  it  was,  as  she  said,  too  flooded  with  memories;  perhaps 
because  while  Runnymede  was  the  place  of  her  and 
Father’s  past  long  happiness,  Fieldstone  was  where  they 
had  planned  to  enjoy  a  leisurely  future  together.  Yet  when 
in  1924  she  had  a  chance  to  sell  the  Fieldstone  she  found 
she  couldn’t  bring  herself  to  do  it.  Instead,  characteristic¬ 
ally,  she  bought. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  “Fisher  Boom.”  Carl  Fisher  was 
pumping  land  literally  out  of  the  ocean,  making  Miami 
Beach  the  spearhead  of  the  big  Florida  real  estate  boom 
that  lasted  until  1930.  Mother  bought  a  block  of  lots  oppo¬ 
site  LaGorse  Golf  Club  and  built  four  houses,  renting  them 
furnished.  Later  she  sold  them  profitably.  She  bought  fur¬ 
niture  by  the  truck  load,  chintz  by  the  bolt,  and  took  great 
pride  in  the  fact  that  when  her  tenants  moved  in  they 
found  everything  complete,  down  to  towels  hangingon  the 
bathroom  racks,  “fresh  flowers  in  every  room,”  blotters 
and  filled  inkwells  on  the  desks. 

Mother  had  formed  the  habit  not  only  of  fresh  flowers 
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in  every  room  but  of  flowers  practically  everywhere.  For 
instance,  the  boat  that  she  and  Father  had  bought  in  Miami, 
years  before,  christened  the  ELMA  for  Elsie,  Lill,  Mari¬ 
anna,  and  “All-the-rest,”  got  involved  in  flowers.  Mother 
set  ivindow-boxes  around  the  ELMA’s  open  cockpit  and 
filled  them  with  pink  geraniums!  The  united  efforts  of  all 
of  us  to  have  these  unnautical  horrors  removed  came  to 
nothing.  Mother  said  they  gave  ‘  ‘atmosphere”  to  the  ELMA 
(no  one  could  deny  that),  and  they  stayed.  Only  slightly  less 
anachronistic  were  the  long  rows  of  petunias  she  planted 
along  the  wall  of  the  tennis  court.  Players  tripped  over 
petunias,  smashed  petunias,  lost  balls  in  petunias;  but,  as 
they  too  gave  atmosphere,  they  stayed. 

Mother  was  for  a  long  time  President  of  the  Dayton 
Garden  Club.  She  was  also  President  of  the  Miami  Garden 
Club,  which  she  helped  to  found.  We  were  always  enter¬ 
tained  by  her  Garden  Clubbing.  While  she  had  a  fine  sense 
of  color  and  certainly  knew  how  to  produce  plants  and 
bloom  by  a  combination  of  main  strength  and  cash,  and 
place  them  where  they  would  be  noticed,  she  declined  to 
know  the  Latin  name  of  any  growing  thing  and  no  one  was 
ever  less  really  interested  in  horticulture  or  more  oblivious 
to  botany.  Once,  when  the  National  Federation  of  Garden 
Clubs  was  meeting  in  Cincinnati,  she  dumfounded  us  by 
announcing  that  on  Thursday  she  was  addressing  it  upon 
dahlias.  One  of  us  gasped,  “For  heaven’s  sake,  Mother, 
what  do  you  know  about  dahlias?” 

“Not  a  blessed  thing,”  Mother  said,  “but  I  sure  will  by 
Thursday.” 

Sometimes  confidence  in  Thursday’s  knowledge,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  warm  heart,  did  trip  her  up  a  bit  —  as  in  her 
Grey  Manor  enterprise.  A  lovely  old  house  at  the  corner  of 
First  and  Ludlow  Streets  in  Dayton,  where  the  Talbott 
Building  now  stands,  Grey  Manor  was  built  by  Horatio 
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Gates  Phillips  and  was  occupied  by  the  Phillips  family  until 
after  the  Flood,  when  Father  bought  it.  He  and  Harold  and 
Mr.  Kettering  had  their  offices  in  the  Grey  Manor.  These 
were  moved,  after  Father’s  death,  to  the  Callahan  Bank 
Building,  and  Mother  took  over  the  Grey  Manor  and  its 
Annex,  next  door.  She  finally  rented  the  Grey  Manor  to 
two  women  friends  of  hers  who  thought  a  tea  room  could  be 
successful  on  that  corner.  At  the  end  of  a  few  months,  really 
to  save  them  from  loss,  she  took  over  their  equipment  for 
the  amount  of  their  investment. 

“My  gosh,”  we  said  to  each  other,  “now  she’s  in  the 
restaurant  business!” 

She  certainly  was.  She  engaged  Mrs.  Budroe  to  do  the 
on-the-spot  managing,  but  Mother  bought  china  and  glass 
wholesale,  looked  up  old  recipes  for  watermelon  pickle  and 
chicken  a-la-king,  gave  parties  there  and  did  the  table 
decorations  for  other  people’s  parties.  She  made  sure  that 
the  waitresses  were  always  neat  and  courteous,  and  she  gave 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  their  uniforms.  She  saw  to  it  that 
the  food  was  excellent  and  of  course  that  there  were  ahoays 
fresh  flowers  on  the  tables.  The  Grey  Manor  became  quite 
celebrated  as  a  place  to  entertain,  though  there  were  diffi¬ 
culties,  due  to  her  slightly  incorrigible  sense  of  hospitality. 
For  instance,  when  she  learned  that  your  Uncle  Charlie 
Thomas  and  his  partner,  Ted  Hochwalt,  needed  a  place  to 
use  as  a  chemical  research  laboratory  she  invited  them  to 
move  right  in  to  the  attic  of  the  Grey  Manor  Annex.  Almost 
immediately  a  minor  experiment  of  theirs  blew  a  minor 
hole  through  the  roof;  that  was  patched  up  and  the  re¬ 
search  continued.  Then  one  day  when  Mother  was  in  the 
Annex  she  noticed  smoke  curling  up  between  the  floor¬ 
boards  under  her  feet.  She  pretended  not  to  have  noticed, 
but  quietly  asked  someone  to  investigate.  Charlie  and  Ted 
had  perfected  a  new  type  of  fire  extinguisher  and  had  built 
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a  fire  in  the  cellar  to  extinguish.  A  little  later  they  moved 
their  laboratory  to  the  outskirts  of  town  and  Mother’s  res¬ 
taurant  was  exposed  only  to  the  hazards  of  its  own  hospitali¬ 
ties.  The  Grey  Manor  was  so  popular  as  a  place  to  eat  that 
we  were  not  at  all  surprised  when  the  National  Restaurant 
Association  invited  Mother  to  address  them  at  their  annual 
meeting  in  New  Orleans. 

With  entire  honesty  she  disclosed  to  this  Association  her 
proven  recipe  for  a  successful  restaurant:  “Our  patrons,” 
she  said  in  her  speech,  “have  been  given  to  understand  that 
when  they  ask  us  to  entertain  for  them  at  the  Grey  Manor, 
we  give  just  as  careful  attention  as  if  it  were  for  ourselves, 
and  we  never  for  a  moment  lose  the  thought  that  every  man 
and  every  woman  who  comes  into  our  door  is  a  guest.” 

That  was  the  trouble;  but  quite  a  number  of  sessions 
with  certified  accountants  who  murmured  about  overhead 
took  place  before  Mother  understood  that  every  man  and 
woman  who  had  been  entering  Grey  Manor  pretty  nearly 
was  a  guest.  It  was  really  a  disappointment  to  her  to  have 
to  “cry  Uncle!”  and  give  up;  but  even  then  the  Grey  Manor 
did  not  become  altogether  a  forgotten  piece  of  the  past. 
Several  years  afterward  she  was  motoring  to  Pittsburgh  and 
stopped  at  a  restaurant  in  a  small  Ohio  town.  The  owner, 
a  rather  objectionable  looking  man,  kept  eyeing  her  as  she 
was  eating  a  lukewarm  lunch  and  finally  stepped  over  to 
her  table.  “Say,”  he  said,  “ain’t  I  seen  you  somewheres  be¬ 
fore?”  When  it  came  to  him  that  they  had  both  been  at  the 
National  Restaurant  Association  meeting,  he  beamed. 
“Shake!”  he  said.  “Lady,  we’re  in  the  same  racket.” 

So  Mother  had  her  reward  in  another  story  she  could  tell 
on  herself  and,  while  she  never  tried  again  to  mix  business 
and  guests,  she  certainly  lost  none  of  her  ardor  for  guests. 
For  example,  when  the  time  came  for  the  Westminster 
Choir  to  embark  —  in  March  of  1929  —  upon  its  “transat- 


lantic  outing,”  Mother  had  the  courage  to  invite  all  seven 
of  her  daughters  to  be  her  guests  at  the  Ritz  Carlton  in 
New  York  by  way  of  a  farewell  party. 

As  you  know,  your  aunts  have  never  been  loath  to  travel 
at  the  slightest  provocation.  To  say  that  we  accepted  the 
invitation,  leaving  you  and  your  fathers  to  your  own  de¬ 
vices,  won’t  astonish  anyone.  Mother  had  reserved  practi¬ 
cally  a  whole  corridor  at  the  Ritz,  and  we  moved  (quietly 
and  unobtrusively,  of  course)  into  it.  Then  the  fun  began. 
She  loved  every  minute  of  it  —  that  is,  up  until  the  last  day 
when  she  asked  for  the  bill.  She  took  it  all  beautifully  until 
she  came  to  the  item,  something  in  excess  of  a  hundred 
dollars,  for  long  distance  telephone  calls.  Then  her  com¬ 
ment  was:  “You  know,  on  several  occasions  I  heard  snatches 
of  such  telephone  conversations  as  ‘Has  Junior  eaten  his 
spinach?’  and  ‘Don’t  forget  to  listen  to  the  children’s 
prayers’  and  ‘Darling,  are  you  sure  you  miss  me?’  I  believe 
it  would  have  been  cheaper  to  have  brought  the  husbands !  ’  ’ 


You  have  learned  one  of  life’s  great  les¬ 
sons  —  and  that  is  that  achievement  in 
any  great  work  comes  as  the  result  of 
painstaking  effort  coupled  with  cour¬ 
age,  confidence  and  optimism. 

-K.H.T. 


T 

i  he  Choir  sailed  on  the  Leviathan  on  the  20th  of  March, 
1929  —  eighty  strong  in  addition  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William¬ 
son  and  Mother.  Most  of  us  went  to  the  pier  to  see  them 
off  and  to  enjoy  Mother’s  pleasure  in  the  flowers  and  pres¬ 
ents,  letters  and  telegrams  that  filled  her  stateroom.  Mes¬ 
sages  continued  to  come  after  she  had  sailed,  as  she  told  us 
in  her  diary-letter.  Mayor  Jimmy  Walker  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  radioed  that  he  was  cabling  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  to  welcome  the  Choir.  The  Captain  and  ship’s 
officers  were  most  attentive,  especially  the  Purser.  Mother, 
being  a  teetotaller  as  well  as  “a  law-abiding  citizen”  (the 
Noble  Experiment  was  then  in  existence),  was  puzzled 
about  what  to  do  with  two  bottles  of  Scotch  whiskey  she 
had  found  in  a  drawer  in  her  stateroom.  “Too  thrifty  to 
throw  them  overboard,”  she  decided  to  give  them  to  the 
Purser.  “Somebody  might  be  sick  on  board  —  he  might  be 
sick  himself.”  She  said  that  he  did  remove  the  bottles  “and 
had  the  look,  I  must  say,  of  a  man  who  had  removed  bottles 
before.  He  unbuttoned  his  blue  coat  trimmed  with  brass 
buttons  and  gold  braid,  put  both  bottles  in  the  belt  of  his 
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trousers,  buttoned  up  his  coat,  and  with  gratitude  in  his 
face  far  in  excess  of  the  words  at  his  command,  backed  out 
of  the  cabin,  begging  me  to  let  him  know  if  there  was  any 
possible  thing  he  could  do  for  me  or  the  Choir.” 

The  next  day  was  Palm  Sunday.  The  Choir  sang  at  the 
church  service  in  the  big  lounge.  The  Episcopal  service 
was  read  by  the  Purser  who  was  “most  dignified  and  quite 
sober.  He  gave  me  a  pious,  reassuring  nod  as  he  passed  me.” 

The  Choir  members  had  a  wonderful  time.  They  were 
busy  rehearsing  every  day,  but  danced  in  the  evenings  and 
gave  several  concerts  during  the  voyage.  Mother  was  tre¬ 
mendously  proud  of  them.  “They  are  going  to  be  a  great 
credit  to  us,”  she  wrote,  “and  I  shall  certainly  have  to 
watch  my  step.  Mr.  Williamson  told  me  this  morning  that 
one  of  the  men  who  had  been  a  little  seasick  asked  him  if 
there  was  any  objection  to  his  chewing  gum,  to  which  Mr. 
Williamson  replied  after  a  moment’s  silence,  ‘You  don’t 
see  Mrs.  Talbott  chewing  gum,  do  you?’  so  I  guess  my  gum 
chewing  days  are  over!” 

The  Captain’s  Dinner  on  the  last  night  of  the  voyage  was 
given  in  honor  of  “Mrs.  H.  E.  Talbott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Finlay  Williamson.”  Mother  sent  a  menu  home  for 
Miss  De  Vine  to  keep  for  the  scrapbook  and  wrote  happily: 

This  morning  a  Mr.  Jennings,  director  of  welfare  work 
under  the  government  in  Smyrna,  Turkey,  wants  a  musical 
director  as  soon  as  we  can  send  him  one.  How  far  reaching 
this  work  is!  We  have  a  young  man  coming  from  India  to 
school  next  fall,  and  the  young  Jap  who  was  in  school  year 
before  last  is  now  teaching  in  Japan  and  doing  splendid 
constructive  work  there. 

The  first  concert  on  foreign  soil  was  in  Bristol,  where  — 

The  Choir  was  loaded  into  two  great  blue  open  ’buses  and 
followed  our  car  to  the  Mansion  House.  “If  you  don’t  mind 
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my  suggesting  it,”  said  Mr.  Lockier,  our  manager  in  Bristol, 
“you  must  address  the  Lord  Mayor  as  M’Lord  Mayor  and 
his  wife  as  M’Lady  Mayoress.”  “Thank  you  very  much,”  I 
said.  By  that  time  we  were  at  the  door  and  first  a  man  opened 
the  car  door  and  then  at  the  top  of  the  stone  steps  stood  a 
big  old  man  in  full  livery  —  black  velvet  coat,  gold  trimmed 
with  scarlet  lapels,  and  red  velvet  knee  breeches,  white  silk 
stockings,  and  black  patent  leather  shoes  with  huge  buckles 
on,  and  a  white  wig  —  that  was  the  crowning  touch!  He 
bowed  as  we  passed  into  the  house. 

Mr.  Lockier  presented  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Williamson  and  me 
—  and  I  very  promptly  said  —  trying  out  M’Lord  Mayor 
business  —  “M’Lord  Mayor,  it  is  most  gracious  of  you  to 
receive  us  like  this.”  It  came  out  so  glibly  that  I  was  quite  at 
my  ease.  When  the  Choir  appeared  at  the  door  he  turned  to 
me  and  said,  “Mrs.  Talbott,  am  I  to  shake  hands  with  them 
all?”  “Do  whatever  pleases  you,  M’Lord  Mayor,”  I  said.  He 
gave  them  a  look  as  about  ten  of  the  prettiest  girls  came  in 
sight  and  said,  “By  Jove,  I  like  the  look  of  them  terribly  — 
I  think  I  shall.”  He  shook  hands  with  every  one!  Then  he 
made  a  speech  of  welcome  to  which  I  replied  and  then  the 
Choir  sang  Bless  the  Lord ,  O  My  Soul  and  The  Response. 
The  Mayor  wished  to  say  that  the  Choir  from  America  had 
first  sung  in  the  Mansion  House.  We  then  went  to  the  Hall 
for  rehearsal  and  stayed  there  till  the  concert  at  8:oo. 

The  Hall  was  not  packed  —  I  imagine  there  were  perhaps 
14  or  1500  people  there  —  but  the  enthusiasm  was  simply 
superb.  The  program  opened  with  the  Choir  singing  God 
Save  the  King.  The  whole  audience  stood  and  at  the  close 
of  it  burst  into  a  thunder  of  applause.  It  seemed  quite  nat¬ 
ural  to  me  that  they  should  applaud  their  own  national 
anthem  —  but  not  at  all.  It  is  not  done!  A  man  of  seventy 
told  me  that  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  life  that  he  had  ever 
heard  God  Save  the  King  applauded  —  but  that  the  Choir’s 
singing  of  it  was  simply  irresistible.  The  concert  proceeded 
and  every  group  got  over  better  and  better.  We  thought  we 
should  have  to  repeat  Gom’  Home  —  we  don’t  like  ever  to 
repeat  that  because  it  is  so  long.  We  did  repeat  two  other 
numbers  besides  five  encores.  After  we  sang  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  to  close,  they  sent  and  asked  us  to  repeat  God  Save 


the  King  and  then  they  screamed  out  all  over  the  place, 
“Sing  Goin  Home!"  It  was  really  thrilling.  Mr.  Lockier 
said  in  a  speech  afterward  at  the  Rotary  Club  where  they 
gave  us  a  supper  before  we  took  the  midnight  train  “that 
Bristol  had  never  heard  such  choral  singing  though  they 
have  superb  choirs  of  their  own  and  that  he  should  not  rest 
until  we  had  them  booked  for  a  return  engagement.”  So 
our  first  date  was  most  gratifying  and  we  certainly  got  the 
English  judgment. 

Back  in  London  congratulations  poured  in  from  every 
side.  Mother  was  jubilant  over  the  signing  of  a  contract 
with  the  Victor  people  to  make  records  of  the  Choir.  She 
hired  a  Rolls  Royce  for  “every  afternoon  between  four  and 
six.”  We  can  see  her  —  being  very  elegant,  missing  nothing 
and  now  within  actual  touching  distance  of  Albert  Hall 
itself. 

Today  the  final  rehearsal  at  Albert  Hall.  The  Choir  sang 
beautifully  and  I  am  satisfied  they  will  give  an  account  of 
themselves  that  will  give  these  people  something  to  think 
about  from  a  point  of  artistry.  They  said  that  the  acoustics 
of  Albert  Hall  were  terrible.  We  did  not  find  it  so  at  all. 
There  is  an  echo  but  it’s  lovely.  It  simply  adds  to  the  thrill 
to  have  the  sound  come  back  if  it  isn’t  jumbled  with  some¬ 
thing  else.  Mr.  Williamson  knows  how  to  manage  it.  This 
afternoon  I  went  with  the  Choir  to  Westminster  Abbey  to 
hear  their  crack  choir.  It’s  a  boys’  choir  and  very  good  but 
they  do  not  seem  to  attempt  the  type  of  finish  that  charac¬ 
terizes  our  work.  The  service  was  all  chanted  and  there  was 
not  a  word  spoken  or  sung  that  seemed  sincere. 

By  this  time  it  was  not  only  the  musically  informed  who 
had  heard  of  the  American  choir.  Mother  wrote  us  with 
almost  superstitious  fervor  about  an  old  Irishwoman  store¬ 
keeper  who  — 

. . .  wanted  to  know  what  brought  me  to  London,  “American 
as  ye  are,  wid  God’s  own  country  the  best  on  earth  barrin’ 
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Ireland  to  live  in!”  I  told  her  and  she  almost  devoured 
me!  She  had  been  reading  about  me  for  a  month,  she  said, 
“and  now,  please  God,  I’m  standin’  face  to  face  wid  ye  and 
I  believe  it’s  the  Blessed  Virgin  herself  guided  you  to  me 
place  of  business!”  I  asked  her  if  she  was  going  to  the  con¬ 
cert.  “Goin’  to  the  concert?”  she  said.  “Listen,  Macushla, 
there’s  Mary  me  sister,  ask  her.  Why,  if  there  was  a  deep 
river  between  me  and  Albert  Hall  I’d  be  going’  to  that 
concert.  I’d  swim  it  all  the  way!” 

Of  course  I  hated  that!  (Mother  added,  and  ended),  I  must 
go  to  bed.  If  I  had  been  raising  colts  all  my  life  and  had  a 
prize  filly  that  I  had  groomed  and  primed  since  she  was 
foaled,  and  she  was  about  to  start  in  the  Derby  tomorrow, 
I  could  not  possibly  be  more  excited  than  I  am  about  the 
concert  tomorrow.  I  am  about  to  pass  out! 

The  next  night  she  wrote  to  us: 

Well,  the  concert  was  superb.  The  Hall  was  by  no  means 
full.  They  said  there  were  about  four  thousand  people  there. 
It  looked  like  a  lot,  but  the  Hall  holds  ten  thousand,  so  it 
takes  a  lot  of  people  to  make  it  look  even  passably  full.  But 
it  was  very  satisfactory  and  there  was  great  enthusiasm  .  .  . 
They  sang  Celestial  Voices  beautifully  .  .  .  They  had  to  re¬ 
peat  Ice  Has  Gone  from  all  the  Rivers  and  Three  Kings. 
The  audience  went  wild  over  Goin’  Home  .  .  .  The  whole 
thing  was  almost  an  ovation! 

It  seemed  that  her  filly  had  won  —  or  at  least  placed.  As 
usual,  Mother  stressed  the  good.  The  only  indication  she 
gave  of  perhaps  a  slight  sense  of  emptiness  was  her  mention 
of  its  having  taken  Fritz  Kreisler  eleven  years  to  fill  Albert 
Hall! 

Then  the  Choir  traveled  north  for  a  series  of  concerts 
in  Scotland  and  northern  England,  and  Mother  went  to 
Paris  to  make  sure  of  preparations  there.  She  was  inter¬ 
viewed  by  thirty-five  newspaper  men  the  day  after  she 
arrived,  and  a  reception  was  given  her  by  “The  Inter- 
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national  Society  of  —  oh,  a  long  title  and  a  very  important 
one.”  Then  she  was  back  in  London,  hearing  about  the 
Choir’s  triumphs  in  Dundee,  and  Manchester,  and  Edin¬ 
burgh  (“best  reception  yet  in  Edinburgh  —  seven  encores”). 
She  also  heard  the  Orpheus  Chorus  of  Glasgow,  Great 
Britain’s  crack  choir,  and  charitably  wrote,  “They  sang 
extremely  well,  but  we  do  not  suffer  by  comparison,  not 
by  any  means.” 

Then  came  the  Westminster’s  second  concert  at  Albert 
Hall  —  and  this  time  the  success  was  unqualified  —  her  filly 
won  at  a  canter.  Besides  the  popular  acclaim,  Mother  had 
the  happiness  of  hearing  professional  praise,  too: 

A  very  important  composer,  the  one  who  wrote,  A  Shep¬ 
herd  Had  an  Angel ,  Mr.  Besly,  told  me  after  the  concert  that 
he  had  never  hoped  in  his  life  to  hear  his  composition  sung 
like  that.  He  had  dreamed  of  it  but  did  not  expect  human 
voices  to  do  it.  He  goes  to  Paris  with  us  to  hear  it  again. 

He  did  hear  it  again.  The  Paris  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  for  April  17,  1929,  tells  about  that  occasion,  which 
Mother  described  by  the  brief  exclamation:  “Now  our 
European  success  is  assured!” 

The  Dayton  Westminster  Choir  sang  at  the  Paris  Opera 
last  night  .  .  .  The  leader  and  animator  of  the  choir,  John 
Finlay  Williamson,  wastes  no  gestures.  At  his  soberly  ex¬ 
pressed  bidding  —  scarcely  a  sign  —  the  voices  rise  and  fall, 
halt  and  resume.  And  an  audience  that  literally  jammed  the 
Opera  to  its  doors  heard  singing  that  enraptured  it  from 
beginning  to  end  .  .  .  the  Dayton  Westminster  Choir  may 
well  be  termed  a  vocal  orchestra.  In  all  the  musical  glorifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Almighty,  there  was  a  beauty  of  execution  that 
diversified  the  entire  program  .  .  .  Bach’s  Sing  Ye  the  Lord, 
and  Greig’s  Jesus,  Friend  of  Sinners  .  .  .  the  simple  and 
charming  melody,  The  Shepherds  Had  an  Angel  by  Besly 
. . .  Paris  would  gladly  hear  again  and  often  . . . 
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As  had  happened  previously,  Mother  felt  some  amused 
exasperation  over  not  being  able  to  make  the  most  of  the 
traditional  visitors’  side  of  Paris.  If  Kit  and  Marnie  couldn’t 
keep  up  with  her  in  Paris  in  1928,  when  she  was  sixty-four, 
now  when  she  was  sixty-five  it  was  a  friend  of  Harold’s, 
Paul  Phipps,  who  let  her  down.  She  wrote  us: 

It  is  midnight.  I  have  just  come  from  the  theatre.  Paul  and 
I  saw  the  Paris-Madrid  show  with  Raquel  Meller  dancing, 
and  it  was  great  —  but  not  a  bit  Parisy.  When  we  got  to  the 
cab  Paul  said,  with  almost  tears  in  his  voice,  “Shall  I  tell  him 
the  Majestic?”  “Yes,”  I  said  mildly,  “it  is  a  bit  late,”  feeling 
rather  crestfallen  because  I  was  all  set  to  hear  jazz  music,  see 
balloons  and  scantily  dressed  demoiselles  clipping  bald  heads 
as  they  swung  by  in  some  wild  dance.  Then  Paul  said,  “I’m 
so  relieved.  I  was  frightened  to  death  you  would  want  to  go 
some  place  else.  If  you  had  I  should  have  gone  but  within 
I  should  have  cried  like  a  child.”  Well,  it’s  really  lots  better 
because  I  have  a  very  full  day  tomorrow . . . 

There  are  a  great  many  stories  of  Mother  in  Paris  that 
entertain  us.  Ed  Connelly  tells  two.  Ed  Connelly  owned  a 
furniture  store  in  Dayton.  He  did  a  lot  of  buying  with  and 
for  her  when  she  was  furnishing  her  real  estate  ventures  in 
Miami  and  in  Dayton  and  he  helped  her  with  interior 
decoration  as  much  as  she  would  allow  herself  to  be  helped. 
He  happened  to  be  in  Paris  when  Mother  was  there,  and 
she  invited  him  to  dine  with  her  at  her  hotel.  The  prices  on 
the  menu  seemed  terrifically  high  to  him,  for  naturally  he 
was  a  connoisseur  of  prices,  and  he  asked  her  if  she  knew 
what  she  was  paying  for  her  rooms.  She  didn’t!  He  told  us 
he  was  sure  she  never  believed  she  was  using  real  money  in 
France,  that  the  franc  was  a  sort  of  stage  money.  She  asked 
him  to  find  out  for  her  what  she  was  paying,  and  when  he 
did  and  told  her,  she  never  turned  a  hair.  However,  the 
next  morning  Ed’s  telephone  rang  at  seven  o’clock  and 
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Mother’s  voice  said  cheerfully,  “I  just  wanted  you  to  know 
that  Elizabeth  and  I  are  settled  in  the  nicest  little  hotel  on 
the  Left  Bank.” 

Mother  took  Ed  and  a  party  to  the  Paris  opera.  When 
they  reached  the  Opera  House  she  discovered  she’d  left  the 
tickets  behind  at  the  hotel.  She  swept  a  smiling  way  past 
one  protesting  Frenchman  after  another,  explaining  po¬ 
litely  that  her  tickets  were  at  her  hotel  and  being  entirely 
unable  to  comprehend  the  frantic  cries  of  “Madame,  im¬ 
possible!  Madame,  without  tickets  you  cannot  enter!” 
There  was  an  empty  box.  She  occupied  it  and  the  opera 
was  heard  in  calm.  What  Ed  says  he  would  not  have  missed 
was  the  next  morning.  Mother  took  him  with  her  to  call 
upon  the  manager  of  the  Opera  and  surrender  to  him  per¬ 
sonally  the  forgotten  tickets  with  profuse  thanks  for  the 
courtesy  shown  her  ticketlessness  of  the  night  before.  The 
manager  was  so  overwhelmed  and  complimented  that  he 
bowed  her  all  the  way  to  the  boulevard,  bowed  her  into 
her  car,  bowed  it  clear  out  of  sight. 

From  Paris  the  Choir  went  into  Germany.  We  shan’t 
give  you  all  the  details  of  the  conquest  of  Europe,  though 
you  may  be  sure  that  Mother  gave  them  all  to  us,  adding, 
“I  suppose  you’ll  get  tired  of  hearing  of  the  successes  of  the 
Choir,  but  imagine  how  you’d  feel  if  I  were  compelled  to 
record  failures!” 

At  the  two  performances  that  preceded  the  Berlin  ap¬ 
pearance,  in  Cologne  and  Dortmund,  the  applause  was 
tremendous  —  much  stamping  of  feet  and  calling  out  of 
“Bravo!”  and  “Bis!”  At  the  Berlin  concert  Mr.  Williamson 
was  compelled  to  make  four  responses  to  applause;  the 
entire  audience  stood,  shouting  and  applauding. 

After  the  concert  in  Hamburg,  the  grandson  of  Men¬ 
delsohn  made  a  touching  speech.  He  said  he  felt  America 
appreciated  the  courage  and  good  sportsmanship  of  the 
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German  nation  since  the  war,  but  now  —  “We  want  our 
friends  to  like  us,  we  want  to  gain  that  position  in  the  world 
which  will  be  friendly  and  warm  again.  The  gesture  that 
you,  Mrs.  Talbott  and  members  of  the  Westminster  Choir, 
have  made  is  the  most  happy  thing  that  could  have  hap¬ 
pened  to  us.” 

Mother  went  to  Vienna  ahead  of  the  Choir,  skipping 
concerts  in  Dresden  and  Breslau,  and  another  in  Berlin. 
She  was  much  entertained  in  Vienna,  which  was  trying  to 
recapture  its  ancient  gaiety,  and  the  concert  there  was  a 
particular  thriller,  not  one  vacant  seat  in  the  Opera  House 
and  the  boxes  filled  with  luminosities.  “After  a  nod  of 
approval  (why  we  don’t  know!)  from  the  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Austria,  the  Director  General  came  all  round 
the  hall  to  kiss  my  hand  ...  I  never  saw  so  much  hand 
kissing.  It  is  killing!" 

We  are  perfectly  sure  that  Mother  loved  “being  made  a 
fuss  over.”  This  letter  she  wrote  to  Marianna  flatteringly 
leaves  us  in  no  doubt  about  what  she  really  considered  most 
important. 

You  are  so  darling  to  be  impressed,  but  nothing  in  any 
line  of  achievement  can  ever  satisfy  me  if  I  haven’t  the  con¬ 
stant  love  and  attention  of  my  blessed  children.  You  all  are 
really  my  world,  and  all  this  other  is  just  fringe  dangling  on 
the  outside,  and  it  doesn’t  matter  how  grand  the  fringe  is, 
it’s  fringe  just  the  same.  When  I  rocked  you  all  in  my  arms 
and  sang 

“For  I  have  love  and  they  have  gold 
They  count  their  wealth  —  mine  can’t  be  told! ” 

it  sank  deep  into  my  soul,  and  I’ve  always  felt  myself  so  rich 
in  love  and  happiness  that  I  can  perhaps  share  it  with  those 
with  whom  I  come  in  contact.  Rank  is  nothing  —  those  born 
to  it  are  often  unworthy  of  it.  Money  is  nothing  except  it 
be  used  to  help  and  to  heal,  and  to  build  lip  something 
enduring.  So  that’s  that. 
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A  few  days  later  she  was  writing  to  us  about  her  reception 
at  the  City  Hall  in  Prague: 

I  was  first  presented  and  said  in  my  best  German  that  we 
felt  very  honored  to  be  so  graciously  received.  The  Mayor 
replied  in  Czech.  The  interpreter  told  us  he  said  that  Prague 
was  greatly  honored  by  our  visit  which  would  serve  to  bring 
about  a  more  adequate  understanding,  and  so  on  —  a  very 
nice  speech.  Then  he  asked  us  would  we  go  into  the  dining- 
hall?  The  doors  were  flung  open  and  to  my  utter  consterna¬ 
tion  there  was  a  white  covered  banquet  table  about  thirty 
feet  long  and  around  the  entire  edge  filled  wine  glasses.  His 
Excellency  said  he  hoped  we  would  all  join  him  in  drinking 
to  the  greater  friendship  of  our  two  countries.  I  turned 
quickly  to  the  interpreter  and  said,  “Please  tell  his  Excel¬ 
lency  that  we  are  profoundly  impressed  with  his  gracious 
gesture;  that  we  are  unable  to  express  as  we  should  like  our 
very  keen  appreciation  of  his  hospitality;  that  we  would  be 
delighted  with  his  bonbons  and  cakes,  but  that  we  none  of 
us  take  anything  to  drink,  that  it  is  against  the  law  in  our 
beloved  country  and  that  we  wish  to  conform  to  the  law 
even  in  a  foreign  land.” 

Apparently  she  got  away  with  it,  especially  after  she  asked 
her  hosts  all  to  drink  double  portions  so  that  the  wine 
would  not  go  to  waste.  There  were  congratulations  and 
hand-kissings  and  compliments  all  round,  climaxed  by  the 
Choir’s  singifig  the  Czech  national  anthem  and  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner.  Mother  added:  — 

The  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Times  was  there 
and  he  told  me  afterward  that  he  had  cabled  home  a  story. 
I  wonder  what  he  said.  Well,  it  doesn’t  matter  what  he  said, 
for  we  could  do  nothing  else.  If  a  soul  in  our  company  had 
touched  that  wine  our  whole  fabric  of  discipline  would  have 
been  gone  because  no  one  had  the  courage  to  say  what  we 
knew  was  right.  Anyway,  it  was  interesting  and  it  passed  off 
very  pleasantly. 
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The  Choir  went  into  Germany  again  —  to  Salsburg  and 
Frankfurt.  Mother  wrote: 

The  country  through  which  we  drove  today  was  perfectly 
beautiful.  The  fields  are  under  intensive  cultivation.  There 
are  no  weeds,  no  rubbish  and  no  brush.  All  twigs  are  cut 
and  tied  into  bundles.  The  fields  are  full  of  women  work¬ 
ing,  and  Jersey  cows  with  full  udders  pulling  the  plows. 
Talk  of  double  duty!  There  you  surely  have  it.  They  should 
have  oxen  and  let  the  cows  rest! 

Her  indignation  was  always  roused  by  loads  upon  femi¬ 
nine  backs.  Mr.  Williamson  has  a  story  about  her  behavior 
when,  on  a  Choir  picnic  outside  of  Baden  Baden,  she  saw 
an  old  peasant  woman  pushing  a  cart  of  firewood  up  the 
mountainside.  “Before  anyone  else  knew  what  was  happen¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “she  was  in  the  old  woman’s  place.  The  boys 
tried  to  relieve  her,  but  such  a  thing  was  not  to  be  done. 
They  finally  walked  ahead  of  the  cart,  and  pulled,  but  she 
still  pushed.  We  cherish  this  memory  of  her.” 

One  of  your  grandmother’s  letters,  we  think,  should  be 
quoted  in  full,  in  view  of  our  present  situation  with  Com¬ 
munism.  It  was  written  on  May  1 3,  1 929: 

All  of  the  smaller  places  seem  so  quiet  and  happy  and  free 
from  turmoil  that  one  can  hardly  bear  to  think  that  they 
may  at  any  moment  be  drawn  into  the  terrible  maelstrom 
of  strife  and  agitation  being  continually  stirred  up  by  Russia 
and  her  awful  Communist  agitators.  They  want  only  to  de¬ 
stroy  —  they  have  no  thought  of  order  or  civilization.  The 
whole  world  here  is  in  a  seething  state  of  unrest  caused 
largely  by  fear  of  what  Russia  will  do,  and  the  fear  of  her 
agents  who  are  filtering  into  every  country  of  Europe,  spread¬ 
ing  the  gospel  of  terror.  I  heard  a  Russian  say  the  other  day 
that  if  America  established  intercourse  with  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  Russia  it  would  be  the  most  terrible  calamity, 
and  that  they  are  counting  on  American  money  to  spread 


their  propaganda  through  Europe.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to 
form  an  opinion,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  Socialism  as  they  have 
it  in  Vienna  is  the  only  hope  for  Europe.  It’s  like  vaccina¬ 
tion.  If  they  have  Socialism  it  is  apt  to  make  them  immune 
to  Bolshevism.  Socialism  is  working  hardships  upon  a  few  of 
the  upper  class  people  in  Vienna,  but  far  better  that  than 
Communism  which  destroys  all  law  and  order. 

. . .  There  is  tremendous  industry  in  Germany.  If  they  have 
to  pay  terribly,  “Well,”  they  seem  to  say,  “all  right,  let’s  go 
to  it.”  In  Austria  there  seems  no  spirit  of  enterprise  at  all. 
“All  this  debt  to  pay?  We’ll  never  get  it  paid  anyhow.  We 
should  worry!”  That  sort  of  spirit.  “We  were  once  a  great 
nation  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  million  souls.  Now  we  have 
only  eight  million.  Let’s  put  the  flag  at  half  mast  and  let  it 
go  at  that.”  Hungary  is  sore  and  discouraged,  but  not  so  bad 
as  Austria.  Czechoslovakia  is  up  and  at  it,  building  and 
trading,  working  and  rejoicing  in  it.  Nations  are  like  in¬ 
dividuals,  after  all.  If  there  could  only  be  a  United  States  of 
Europe.  Well,  perhaps  in  two  hundred  years. 

The  Choir  sang  in  Kissington  with  great  success,  then  in 
Heidleberg,  Mannheim,  Weisbaden,  and  Stuttgart.  Com¬ 
pletely  understandable  is  Mother’s  exclamation: 

We  go  from  city  to  city  so  fast  I  am  sure  I  feel  like  your 
drunk  friend,  Bud,  who  said,  “Don’t  bother  me  with  de¬ 
tails  —  what  country  am  I  in?” 

At  Weisbaden  the  official  welcome  gave  Mother  cause  for 
her  familiar  cry:  “There  never  was  a  funnier  experience!” 

At  four  o’clock  the  whole  Choir  went  to  the  Concert  Hall 
to  be  received  by  Hofrat  Dr.  Herman  Rauch  and  Herr  Wer- 
merley,  the  two  big  guns  —  musically  —  in  Weisbaden. 
Neither  could  speak  a  word  of  English.  When  the  Dr.  said, 
“I  beg  you  will  translate  to  your  Choir  what  I  have  to  say,” 
I  didn’t  have  time  to  explain  that  I  couldn’t  do  it.  He  just 
started  on  me,  “Frauen  und  Herren,”  and  after  a  good  long 
sentence  only  about  six  words  of  which  I  could  possibly 
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understand,  he  turned  to  me  to  translate.  So  I  began  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen”  and  went  on  to  say  “I  welcome  you  to  Weis- 
baden  in  the  name  of  his  Honor,  the  Lord  Mayor,”  and  so 
on.  I  would  talk  as  long  as  he  had,  then  turn  to  him  and  he 
would  say  some  more,  then  he  would  stop  and  I  would 
proceed  to  say  what  I  would  have  said  had  I  been  in  his 
place.  I  could  have  exploded  when  I  thought  how  awful  it 
would  be  if  anybody  could  have  understood  both  his  Ger¬ 
man  and  my  attempt  at  translation. 

At  Stuttgart  the  concert  was  “perhaps  the  best  of  all  — 
hall  packed  and  two  hundred  standing.  Especially  gratify¬ 
ing  as  the  opening  of  the  Opera  was  the  same  night.”  Baden 
Baden  next,  and  then  to  Switzerland.  Mother  loved  Laus¬ 
anne.  She  stayed  there  for  several  days  while  the  Choir 
went  on  to  Zurich,  where  she  joined  them  later.  After  two 
more  concerts,  one  in  Basel  and  the  final  one  in  Paris,  the 
great  tour  was  over,  and  Mother  and  the  Williamsons  and 
the  Choir  sailed  for  home. 

One  of  the  last  of  her  diary-letters  was  written  from 
Lausanne: 

I  sat  out  in  the  garden  and  sewed  the  blessed  morning.  I’ve 
found  perfectly  entrancing  materials  over  here  and  I’m 
making  dresses  for  my  granddaughters,  starting  with  the 
little  ones.  All  I  need  is  some  practice  and  bye  and  bye  I  will 
be  able  to  make  things  for  even  Katharine  Hilton,  Louise 
Mead,  and  Mary  Hilliard.  I  just  sat.  The  birds  were  singing 
all  around  me  —  the  air  was  cool,  and  just  enough  shade  to 
be  comfortable  —  and  I  thought  what  a  fool  I  was  to  be  always 
rushing  about.  I  must  cultivate  more  repose,  and  I  can  do 
it  with  a  needle  in  my  hand. 

Thinking  of  Mother  with  a  needle  in  her  hand  stirs  par¬ 
ticularly  fond  recollections  in  the  minds  of  her  daughters 
because  whenever  they  were  expecting  the  arrival  of  one 
of  their  own  children,  Mother  would  always  be  on  hand  for 
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a  relaxed,  leisurely  visit  during  the  last  weeks  of  waiting 
and  she  would  sew  for  the  newcomer  as  well  as  for  other 
grandchildren.  French  needlework  had  made  a  great  im¬ 
pression  on  Mother,  roused  all  of  her  competitive  instincts; 
she  decided  to  roll  up  her  sleeves  and  do  it  better,  herself, 
and  we  remember  her  saying,  “Ill  show  you  I  can  sew  every 
bit  as  well  as  those  French  huzzies!” 

Marianna  has  the  most  poignant  memory.  She  and 
Mother  were  sitting  together,  sewing,  when  suddenly  it 
came  over  Marianna  how  much  we  all  depended  on  Mother, 
how  troubles  smoothed  out  and  complex  difficulties  became 
simple  when  she  was  with  us.  “Mother,  you  mustn’t  ever 
die!”  Marianna  exclaimed  impulsively.  Mother  glanced  up 
from  the  needle  she  was  threading,  and  said,  “All  right, 
dear,  I  won’t.” 
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It  is  not  so  much  what  we  give  but  how 
we  give!  Any  gesture  of  generosity  is 
utterly  futile  unless  it  is  the  out-pour¬ 
ing  of  a  generous  heart.  —K.H.T. 


Q 

LJoon  after  the  Choir’s  return  the  Williamsons  accepted 
for  the  Choir  School  an  invitation  to  move  to  Ithaca,  New 
York,  and  become  a  part  of  the  Ithaca  Conservatory  of 
Music.  The  advantage  of  this  move  would  be  the  academic 
establishment  of  the  School’s  right  to  confer  upon  its  gradu¬ 
ates  the  degree  of  Ministers  of  Music,  under  the  Board  of 
Regents  of  New  York  State.  In  September,  1929,  the  move 
was  made  and  the  School  went  to  Ithaca  where  it  was  to 
remain  for  three  years. 

Westminster-trained  church  choirs  were  now  develop¬ 
ing  all  over  the  country.  Soon  there  would  be  choir  direc¬ 
tors  trained  by  Dr.  Williamson  in  churches  even  in  the  far 
east,  as  there  were  students  at  the  School  from  India,  Japan, 
China,  and  the  Philippines.  Churches  of  every  denomina¬ 
tion  sent  requests  for  Westminster  choir  directors  in  greater 
number  than  the  School  could  possibly  fill;  every  graduate 
had  a  position  waiting  for  him.  The  students  were  trained 
in  all  the  fundamentals  of  music,  harmony,  theory,  com¬ 
position,  as  well  as  in  singing  and  conducting;  but  perhaps 
the  most  important  factor  in  their  education  was  Dr.  Wil- 
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liamson’s  unshakable  conviction  that  church  music  should, 
above  all,  be  a  form  of  worship. 

In  the  spring  of  1930  invitations  were  sent  to  all  Choirs 
led  by  Westminster  directors  to  come  to  Ithaca  and  take 
part  in  a  music  festival  which  was  called  the  Talbott  festi¬ 
val  in  Mother’s  honor.  It  was  a  never  to  be  forgotten  day 
for  those  of  us  who  were  there.  Five  thousand  singers,  all 
in  vestments,  marched  into  the  stadium.  There  were  chil¬ 
dren’s  choirs,  youth  choirs,  adult  choirs,  their  voices  raised 
in  the  singing  of  that  magnificent  old  processional  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers .  As  hymn  followed  hymn,  beautifully 
and  reverently  sung  by  that  great  chorus,  we  understood, 
better  than  ever  before,  Mother’s  devotion  to  the  aims  of 
Westminster  Choir,  and  her  happiness  in  its  accomplish¬ 
ments.  We  always  found  it  touching  and  lovely  when  we 
were  privileged  to  watch  Mother  upon  informal  Choir  oc¬ 
casions,  too  —  and  to  see  how  the  older  students  and  the 
Faculty,  who  had  been  members  of  the  Choir,  bound  to 
Mrs.  Talbott  by  many  memories  of  trouping  successes  and 
disappointments,  gaieties  and  troubles,  showed  at  once  the 
unique  place  she  had  with  them— a  friend,  not  a  benefactor 
merely  —  and  how  the  newer,  younger  students  quickly 
caught  and  shared  this  feeling. 

While  still  in  Dayton,  the  Choir  used  to  spend  New 
Year’s  Eve  at  Runnymede;  so  it  became  a  Westminster  cus¬ 
tom  to  sing  the  Benediction  —  The  Lord  Bless  You  and 
Keep  You  —  to  Mrs.  Talbott  at  twelve  o’clock.  When  she 
was  not  able  to  be  with  them  at  New  Year,  Dr.  Williamson 
would  telephone  her  at  midnight,  wherever  she  might  be, 
and  they  would  sing  the  Benediction  to  her  over  long  dis¬ 
tance.  Mrs.  Williamson  says  that  although  this  happened 
every  single  year  without  fail,  Mother  invariably  managed 
to  seem  so  surprised  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Choir 
not  to  feel  that  they  really  had  surprised  her. 
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The  connection  of  the  Choir  School  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  in  Ithaca  did  not  work  out  very  successfully, 
and  after  three  years  and  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  the 
decision  was  made  to  move.  Mr.  Williamson  received  an 
invitation  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  to 
establish  the  Choir  School  there.  Other  invitations  had 
been  received  and  other  places  considered  but  Princeton 
had  the  added  advantage  of  proximity  to  the  musical  cen¬ 
ters  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Seminary,  and  was  chosen  as  the  ideal  place. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  University  and  the  Seminary 
and  especially  of  Dr.  Erdman,  accommodations  were  found 
and  the  move  was  made. 

Mother  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  Princeton,  at  first  helping 
to  make  arrangements  and  establish  contacts,  later  just  to 
be  with  the  Williamsons  and  the  members  of  the  Choir 
who  meant  so  much  to  her.  One  year  she  even  rented  a 
house  there  for  a  few  months. 

One  of  the  things  that  Mother  was  continually  work¬ 
ing  on  was  the  attempt  to  interest  large  business  firms 
in  sponsoring  radio  programs  sung  by  the  Choir.  For 
some  reason  she  was  never  successful  in  exactly  this  plan, 
although,  as  you  know,  the  Choir  for  many  years  broad¬ 
cast  regularly  upon  religious  and  educational  programs, 
and  often  with  the  great  symphony  orchestras  —  and  still 
does. 

It  was  one  of  these  broadcasts  that  first  interested  Mrs. 
J.  Livingston  Taylor  in  the  Westminster  Choir  School. 
Mrs.  Taylor,  a  musician  herself,  was  more  or  less  of  an 
invalid  and  dependent  on  the  radio  for  the  music  she  loved. 
The  first  time  she  heard  the  Choir  she  recognized  its  qual¬ 
ity.  She  corresponded  with  Dr.  Williamson,  and  soon  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  Choir  School’s  most  ardent  supporters.  Her 
interest  finally  culminated  in  her  giving  to  the  School  an 
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amount  of  money  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  build  its  beauti¬ 
ful  buildings  in  Princeton. 

Due  to  radio  another  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
Choir  when  in  1933  it  sang  over  NBC  as  part  of  the  first 
program  broadcast  particularly  for  the  USSR.  The  sing¬ 
ing  was  so  enthusiastically  received  that  the  Westminster 
Choir  was  invited  to  include  Russia  in  the  itinerary  for 
the  second  European  tour  which  was  being  planned  for 
the  following  autumn.  The  USSR  had  only  recently  been 
recognized  by  our  government,  and  the  Russian  wish 
then,  unlike  today,  was  to  encourage  American  visitors. 
Needless  to  say  the  idea  met  with  no  resistance  from 
Mother.  She  had  never  been  to  Russia  and  she  could  hardly 
wait! 

She  telephoned  Mr.  Watson  in  New  York,  as  she  had 
before  the  1929  trip,  and  asked  him  what  official  arrange¬ 
ment  needed  to  be  made  in  order  to  go  to  Russia.  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  (who  knew  better  by  this  time  than  to  throw  up  his 
hands  over  any  undertaking  of  hers)  told  her  she  must  get 
in  touch  with  the  State  Department  which,  if  it  approved, 
would  secure  the  necessary  permission  of  the  President. 

“Oh,  then  I  think  I’d  better  call  Mrs.  Roosevelt  right 
now,”  said  Mother  and  hung  up  before  Mr.  Watson  had 
a  chance  to  say  another  word. 

Mother  had  never  met  the  First  Lady,  but,  on  the 
strength  of  a  single  five-minute  telephone  conversation, 
had  tea  at  the  White  House  two  days  later  alone  with  Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  who  was  most  sympathetic  and  promised  to  bring 
the  matter  to  the  President’s  attention.  Mother  thanked 
her  and  left,  and  then  —  “Imagine  my  luck!  As  I  was  in  the 
little  hall  waiting  to  go  downstairs,  the  elevator  door  opened 
and  the  President  himself  got  off  the  elevator  on  the  arm 
of  an  attendant.  So  there  was  I  face  to  face  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States!  Did  I  tell  him  about  the  Choir? 
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I  surely  did!”  He  gave  his  official  blessing,  and  that  —  as 
Mother  liked  to  say  —  was  that  once  again. 

The  sailing  date  for  this  Choir  tour  was  August  25th. 
Most  of  us  were  in  New  York  to  see  them  off,  when  the 
tragic  news  of  Bob  Houk’s  sudden  death  came  to  us.  Of 
course,  Mother  changed  her  plans,  we  all  came  back  to 
Dayton,  and  the  Choir  sailed  without  her. 

Mother’s  love  for  the  Houk  children  was  of  almost  the 
same  depth  as  her  love  for  her  own,  and  this  loss  was  a  deep 
and  personal  one.  It  was  with  a  distressed  heart  that  a  week 
later,  at  Mama  Id  and  Papa  Hoo’s  urging,  she  left  Dayton 
and  sailed  for  Europe  to  join  the  Choir  at  Amsterdam. 

About  thirty-five  concerts  were  scheduled  for  this  tour 
—  not  Germany  or  Austria  now,  but  Holland,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland  —  Russia  of  course  —  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  finally  Switzerland.  The  complica¬ 
tions  of  taking  seventy  people  through  nine  countries  — 
visas,  permits,  transportation  —  were  staggering;  but  the 
members  of  the  Choir  were  experienced  troupers,  Mr. 
Morini  a  capable  manager,  and  Mother  wrote: 

The  whole  thing  is  so  well  organized,  it  is  simply  wonder¬ 
ful.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baumgartner  are  the  chaperones  and  have 
entire  charge  of  the  Choir.  There  are  eight  squads  —  four 
men’s  and  four  women’s  squads;  tenors,  basses,  sopranos  and 
contraltos.  Each  squad  has  a  head  checker  whose  business  it 
is  to  know  where  each  member  is  at  all  times,  and  when  the 
suitcases  are  to  be  taken  out  of  the  train  (and  there  are 
ninety-two  suitcases)  the  different  squads  (the  boys)  attend 
to  it  and  it  is  done  in  no  time.  By  the  time  we  get  through 
with  the  flashlights  and  things,  interviews,  welcomes  and  so 
on,  the  suitcases  are  on  their  way  to  the  hotels  and  usually 
in  our  rooms  hy  the  time  we  get  there. 

On  this  trip,  too,  there  was  not  quite  the  feeling  of  ner¬ 
vousness  and  uncertainty  before  a  concert  that  everyone 
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had  felt  on  the  first  European  tour.  Reputation  smoothes 
roads  and  fills  halls  and  makes  advertising  easy.  Mother 
sent  us  a  copy  of  a  little  circular  a  hundred  thousand  of 
which  had  been  distributed  in  Holland  alone,  and  as  many 
more  through  Scandinavia.  The  enthusiastic  acclaim  at 
the  end  of  every  concert  became  invariable.  There  were 
always  demands  for  encores.  There  were  always  people  on 
their  feet  cheering  and  shouting  after  many  encores  had 
been  sung.  In  Amsterdam  the  audience  behaved  with  an 
abandon  so  unusual  for  the  ordinarily  phlegmatic  Dutch 
that  the  local  manager  begged  for  another  engagement. 

The  Choir’s  repertoire  this  year  included  several  Negro 
Spirituals,  a  cowboy  ballad,  and  Hall  Johnson’s  splendid 
arrangement  of  The  St.  Louis  Blues.  These  American  songs 
were  demanded  over  and  over  again. 

The  Choir  was  receiving  all  sorts  of  attentions  from 
American  Business  as  well  as  from  our  Government  offi¬ 
cials.  Apparently  everyone  now  knew  that  the  Choir  was 
indeed  a  potent  ambassador  of  goodwill.  Wherever  the 
Choir  went,  representatives  of  IBM,  Firestone,  NCR, 
Union  Carbide,  Electric  Autolite,  Texas  Oil,  offered  and 
gave  help.  The  Chrysler  people  outdid  themselves  in  Den¬ 
mark,  sending  a  fleet  of  fourteen  Airflow  Chryslers  —  then 
the  very  last  word  in  automobile  design  —  to  take  the  Choir 
on  a  tour  of  the  country  around  Copenhagen.  Mother 
wrote  Harold  to  be  sure  to  tell  Mr.  Chrysler  what  an  enter¬ 
prising  agent  he  had  there. 

No  one  could  travel  in  Europe  in  1934  without  being 
conscious  of  the  tension  in  Germany. 

We’ve  heard  a  lot  about  the  German  situation  since  we’ve 
been  here,  and  from  those  to  whom  we  have  talked,  we  hear 
that  the  unrest  is  pretty  bad.  There  was  an  attractive  woman 
at  Mrs.  Winship’s  (in  Copenhagen)  the  other  day  and  she 
said  she  had  lived  in  Germany  for  twenty  years  and  had  left 
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because  she  could  not  bear  the  misery  of  her  friends.  They 
feel  as  though  they  were  prisoners  on  the  top  of  a  volcanic 
mountain.  They  call  the  Germans  “the  whisperers.”  They 
are  distracted  with  fear.  Physical  conditions  are  no  worse 
with  the  Hitler  regime,  they  say,  but  they  do  not  know  what 
will  happen  tomorrow,  and  they  are  fearful  for  the  winter. 
Princess  Somebody  who  was  at  the  tea  said  she  had  just  come 
through  Berlin  and  as  she  sat  in  a  restaurant  one  day,  sipping 
her  coffee,  a  big,  important  looking  man  came  up  to  her 
table  and  without  any  preamble,  banged  his  fist  on  the  table 
and  said,  “You  think  Hitler  was  right  to  kill  all  these  people, 
don’t  you?”  She  was  so  scared  she  almost  died,  and  afraid  to 
say  yes  or  no,  so  she  tried  to  look  like  an  idiot  and  probably 
did,  and  said,  “People?  What  people?  I  didn’t  know  he’d 
killed  anybody.”  “BAH!”  said  the  man  and  moved  on.  They 
say  that  the  reverence  with  which  Hitler  is  regarded  by  his 
supporters  is  as  if  he  were  a  god  —  and  they  say  that  it  seems 
as  if  some  one  will  surely  kill  him.  The  venom  of  his  enemies 
is  as  great  as  the  idolatry  of  his  friends. 

On  Sunday  morning  September  twenty-third,  the  Choir 
crossed  the  border  into  Russia.  They  had  sped  through 
Finland,  spending  one  day  and  giving  a  concert  in  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Finland  from  the  train  window  seemed  to  Mother 
“not  very  different  from  upper  Canada”  and  she  wrote  that 
she  had  been  told  that  “the  whole  place  had  revived  since 
1918  when  they  achieved  their  independence  from  Russia.” 
At  the  Leningrad  station  they  were  met  by  a  number  of 
Soviet  officials  and  photographers;  and  Mr.  Bullitt,  our 
Ambassador,  had  sent  his  secretary,  Charlie  Thayer  (Ted’s 
cousin)  from  Moscow  to  welcome  them.  Outside  the 
station  — 

There  must  have  been  three  or  four  hundred  people  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  great  crowd.  There  was  absolute  silence  —  no 
cheering  or  demonstration  of  any  kind,  just  gaping  faces, 
and  such  a  group  as  you  might  see  in  the  tenement  district 
of  any  big  city,  many  of  the  people  with  torn  clothes,  not  a 
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Moscow,  Sunday,  September  30,  1934 


THE  WESTMINSTER  Choir  arrives  for  concert 


series  after  recording  success  in  Leningrad  (See  story  of  first  appear 
ance  below) 


American  Singers  Arrive  in  Noscow 


one  who  looked  even  passably  comfortably  dressed.  We  all 
looked  much  too  prosperous  though  we  had  been  careful  to 
put  on  our  plainest  things.  None  of  the  women  in  the  crowd 
wore  hats,  not  one.  They  all  had  caps,  knitted  berets  or  just 
white  or  colored  wrap-around  cloths,  but  they  looked  happy. 

The  entire  Choir  attended  the  Opera  that  night  —  we 
gather  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  Bullitt  or  the  Embassy  —  and 
Mother  went  overboard  in  her  praise  of  the  performance: 

...  a  company  of  four  hundred  and  fifty.  Such  a  chorus!  The 
ballet  was  superb,  and  the  principals  were  great  artists.  It 
was  a  revelation  —  so  far  surpassing  anything  I  have  ever  seen 
anywhere!  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  anything  comparable 
to  it  in  the  Metropolitan. 

She  was  still  using  superlatives  when  she  described  the 
reception  of  the  Choir  concert  the  next  night. 

Such  an  ovation  as  we  have  had!  The  Hall  was  jammed 
with  people,  and  at  least  two  hundred  standing.  The  concert 
opened  with  the  Internationale ,  and  the  whole  audience 
rose  and  cheered.  It  had  been  sung  in  Russian  and  they 
stamped  and  were  thrilled.  The  program  from  first  to  last 
was  to  their  liking,  and  after  the  last  number  there  were  two 
encores.  Then  the  Choir  left  the  stage  and  there  were  roars 
of  applause.  Dr.Williamson  came  out  and  bowed  three  times; 
applause  again,  until  he  brought  the  Choir  back.  They  gave 
two  more  encores  and  then  left.  By  that  time,  the  audience 
had  stood  and  applauded,  and  run  down  to  the  stage,  and 
were  about  six  deep  around  the  stage  and  the  middle  aisle 
entirely  filled— all  calling  “Bis— Bis— Bravo!”  and  the  Choir 
came  back  and  sang  once  more  —  then  retired,  and  it  was 
fully  ten  minutes  after  that  before  they  gave  up  calling  for 
more  and  went  away.  There  could  not  have  been  a  greater 
success! 

Poor  Ma!  In  the  midst  of  all  this  glory  she  broke  her 
false  teeth !  She  took  the  plate  to  a  dentist  to  be  repaired  and 
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was  given  an  appointment  at  twelve  midnight  to  come  and 
get  it.  “Talk  about  crazy  hours  for  doing  things!”  said 
Mother. 

“I’ll  come  in  the  morning,”  I  said,  through  the  interpreter. 
“No,”  the  dentist  said,  “I  don’t  work  in  the  morning.” 
“Then  tomorrow  afternoon?”  I  asked.  He  had  all  my  teeth 
in  his  big  fat  hand,  and  was  obviously  getting  annoyed  with 
me.  I  repeated,  this  time  in  German,  “Tomorrow,  please!” 
With  that  the  dentist  started  out  of  the  room  with  my  teeth, 
as  the  interpreter  said,  “He  says  twelve  o’clock  or  not  do  at 
all.”  I  came  away  feeling  awfully  toothless  and  far  from 
home.  I  kept  my  mouth  decently  closed,  refrained  from 
conversation  of  any  sort,  went  to  the  concert  —  and  then 
made  Mr.  Morini  take  me  back  to  the  dentist’s.  His  apart¬ 
ment  was  on  the  top  floor  of  an  old  building,  five  flights  of 
old  marble  stairs  —  dirty,  dingy  and  spooky.  Mr.  Morini 
was  in  a  perfect  tizzy  as  we  started  up  those  dirty  old  worn 
marble  stairs,  and  said  “Vat  vood  your  sons  say  to  a  place 
like  zis?”  It  was  awful,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  can  easily 
believe  there  was  likely  none  better  in  the  whole  place.  The 
streets,  sidewalks,  shops,  houses,  windows,  everything  is  so 
forlorn!  The  streets  look  like  Dayton  after  the  flood,  many 
of  them  torn  up  and  nobody  fixing  them.  Fortunately  we 
did  not  have  to  stay  long,  and  when  Mr.  Morini  offered  to 
pay  the  dentist,  he  made  a  low  bow,  kissed  my  hand  and  said 
he  was  such  a  good  friend  of  the  interpreter  who  took  me 
there,  that  he  was  “wanting  to  do  him  a  favor.”  Nothing 
Mr.  Morini  could  say  would  matter.  He  bowed  and  scraped 
and  laughed  and  gesticulated  until  we  left.  I  had  my  teeth 
and  they  were  properly  fixed,  so  I  didn’t  care  much,  and  we 
came  back  to  the  hotel. 

They  stayed  in  Leningrad  five  days,  giving  four  con¬ 
certs,  each  as  successful  as  the  first.  One  day  they  went  to 
the  opening  of  a  new  Ballet. 

.  .  .  the  most  gorgeous  thing  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  entire 
life.  The  music,  played  by  a  splendid  orchestra,  had  been 
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written  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  and  the  ballet  per¬ 
formance  by  a  lad  of  twenty-three  —  and  the  scenery  and 
costuming  by  a  girl  who  looked  about  twenty-five  or  six. 
They  were  called  out  between  the  acts,  and  looked  too  young 
to  have  even  had  time  to  have  done  such  a  work,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  wonderful  ability  and  genius  required. 

The  opera  house  was  crowded  with  men,  women  and 
children  in  working  clothes,  not  a  sign  of  gentility  any¬ 
where  and  yet  they  were  filled  with  the  joy  of  all  the  beauty 
they  were  seeing.  It  was  all  for  them. They  did  not  feel  poorly 
clad.  No  one  was  better.  No  one  frowned  on  their  ragged 
coats.  Many  of  them  had  no  coats  at  all  and  it  was  cold,  but 
what  of  it?  They  were  seeing  all  that  beauty  and  hearing  that 
heavenly  music,  and  there  was  contentment  and  the  matter 
of  food  and  raiment  obviously  forgotten.  We  have  a  lot  to 
learn  in  America.  We  do  not  need  Communism.  We  have  too 
much  intelligence  for  that,  but  we  need  to  learn  more  about 
sharing  —  not  food  and  drink  and  covering,  but  the  finer 
things,  food  for  the  spirit  and  souls  of  men  and  women  who 
are  hungry  for  beauty  in  their  drab  lives.  And  we  must  come 
to  it.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that  —  and  we  might  as  well  begin. 

Mother’s  account  of  the  last  day  she  spent  in  Leningrad 
combines  in  three  consecutive  paragraphs,  entirely  uncon¬ 
sciously  and  in  a  most  matter  of  fact  way,  what  seem  to  us 
extraordinary  glimpses  of  the  past,  present,  and,  unhap¬ 
pily,  the  not  too  distant  future  of  Leningrad. 

We  drove  all  over  the  city  past  all  the  palaces  and  Govern¬ 
ment  buildings,  fountains  and  parks,  went  to  the  Hermitage 
Art  Gallery,  which  was  superb,  then  to  the  great  St.  Isaacs 
which  had  been  turned  into  a  museum.  The  great  granite 
columns  in  the  front  were  brought,  two  at  a  time,  on  ships. 
They  are  fifty  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  diameter.  There  are 
eight  of  that  size,  and  eight  smaller  in  front  of  the  building  — 
and  inside  the  building  columns  made  of  solid  malachite, 
also  columns  of  blue  lapis  lazuli,  topped  with  gold  —  gor¬ 
geous  beyond  belief;  beautiful  paintings  and  mosaics  and 
then  exhibits  of  one  kind  and  another.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
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three  small  pictures  of  the  Czar  and  Czarina.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  religious  atmosphere  of  any  kind.  The  great  por¬ 
traits  of  the  Saints  had  not  been  removed,  but  there  were 
charts  and  maps  and  things  hanging  all  about  —  just  case 
after  case  of  all  sorts  of  things  one  would  see  in  any  ordinary 
museum. 

We  passed  the  new  Workmens’  Apartments  —  housing 
40,000,  each  person  allowed  a  certain  space  —  all  allotted  by 
the  officials.  They  may  eat  in  a  common  restaurant  or  they 
may  have  a  small  kitchen  and  prepare  food.  Then  we  went 
to  the  “Rest  Houses”  which  had  been  the  villas  of  the  aristoc¬ 
racy.  There  were  a  hundred  men  in  one  place,  playing 
checkers  and  chess,  reading,  etc.  I  can  tell  you  all  about  it. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  to  write  —  but  we  sang  their  National 
Anthem  with  them  and  the  Star  Spangled  to  them,  and  had 
a  fine  time. 

While  we  were  driving  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  suddenly 
all  the  whistles  started  to  blow  and  the  bells  rang  and  we 
saw  all  the  people  on  the  streets  scurrying  to  get  into  a  door¬ 
way,  and  then  we  saw  men,  women  and  children  hurriedly 
putting  on  gas  masks.  We  stopped  at  once  and  the  guide  told 
us  they  were  having  an  “Air  Raid”  drill  —  that  every  so 
often,  they  have  such  a  drill,  so  that  if  ever  they  are  attacked 
from  the  air,  they  will  know  what  to  do.  The  streets  are 
emptied  instantly,  and  anyone  on  the  street  after  three 
minutes  is  arrested  and  taken  to  a  hospital.  They  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  gassed  by  that  time.  Our  cars  did  not 
move  for  twenty  minutes.  Then  the  police  came  by  and  told 
us  to  go  on  our  way. 

We  got  back  to  the  Hotel  in  time  to  pack  and  get  ready 
for  the  banquet  which  was  given  us  by  the  great  Russian 
Chorus. 

It  was  a  twelve-hour  trip  from  Leningrad  to  Moscow, 
where  the  Choir  was  met  by  quite  a  delegation  —  the  head 
of  the  Moscow  Symphony,  the  Conductor  of  the  Russian 
Chorus,  “the  President  of  this,”  Mother  says,  “and  the 
Director  of  that  —  all  bowing  and  scraping,  and  with  huge 
bunches  of  flowers.”  The  Moscow  agent  of  IBM  was  there, 
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too.  Charlie  Thayer  and  Chip  Bohlen,  now  our  State  De¬ 
partment  expert  on  Russian  affairs  but  then  connected 
with  the  Embassy  in  Moscow,  had  come  to  the  station  with 
Mr.  Bullitt’s  car  for  their  convenience,  and  an  invitation 
from  the  Ambassador  to  a  dinner  at  his  house  before  the 
first  concert. 

Mother  didn’t  write  in  detail  of  the  five  Moscow  Choir 
performances.  Apparently  there  were  always  packed 
houses,  always  encores,  always  cheering  and  congratula¬ 
tions. 

The  success  we  are  having  in  this  desolate  land  is  too  amaz¬ 
ing.  We  are  seeming  to  be  calling  forth  more  and  more 
interest  in  every  way,  and  a  Russian  told  me  last  night  that 
he  did  not  know  of  anything  that  had  ever  happened  here 
that  had  so  heartened  the  people  as  our  bringing  them  this 
beautiful  music,  and  a  “friendly  hand.”  As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  starving  for  beauty,  and  though  they  are  getting 
much  that  it  would  do  well  if  we  gave  our  poor,  they  need 
more  to  offset  the  dire  poverty  in  which  they  live.  One  of  the 
women  Intourist  guides  told  one  of  our  girls  that  this  was 
the  finest  group  of  Americans  that  they  had  ever  seen  and  that 
if  all  young  Americans  were  so  fine,  it  was  no  wonder  that 
Stalin  kept  continually  holding  America  up  as  an  example. 

(We  are  thinking  of  sending  a  copy  of  the  last  sentence 
to  “Uncle  Joe”  and  asking  him  if  he  remembers  ever  feel¬ 
ing  that  way  about  us!) 

Of  course,  during  the  Choir’s  stay  in  Moscow  they  all 
went  to  the  Kremlin,  and  of  course  Mother  wrote  us  about 
it  in  detail: 

The  palaces  have  been  converted  into  Governmental  of¬ 
fices  and  Assembly  Halls  and  all  that,  but  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  buildings  houses  all  the  wonderful  relics,  chariots, 
armor,  tapestries,  robes,  Priests’  robes,  fabrics  of  all  sorts 
that  had  been  used  in  the  churches;  silver,  ivory,  gold  and 
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such  precious  jewels  as  are  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  the 
world.  There  are  eighteen  golden  chariots  with  trappings 
and  saddles  all  studded  with  jewels,  robes  so  covered  with 
embroidery  in  real  pearls  that  you  wonder  how  human  hands 
could  have  accomplished  such  intricate  beauty.  There  were 
dozens  and  dozens  of  Priests’  robes  that  must  have  taken 
years  in  the  making;  huge  Bibles  with  designs  all  over  them 
of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  jade 
in  profusion,  the  most  elaborate  workmanship;  Coronation 
Chairs,  with  precious  jewels  set  all  over  them,  scepters,  jew¬ 
elled  swords,  and  in  one  case,  horse  trappings  that  had  been 
given  to  the  daughter  of  “Ivan  the  Terrible.”  The  whole 
bridle  was  made  of  jewels  set  in  silver  and  gold  —  every  spot 
on  the  saddle  that  could  hold  a  stone  had  one  embedded 
either  in  gold  or  silver.  Pearls  were  used  around  the  back  of 
the  saddle;  a  huge  diamond  medallion  to  hang  on  the  fore¬ 
head  of  the  horses,  and  another  to  hang  from  the  martingale. 
The  shoes  of  the  horses  were  solid  silver,  and  the  stirrups  — 
one  solid  mass  of  jewels  made  in  the  most  intricate  design. 

There  was  the  Chariot  or  Coach  of  this  same  Princess,  and 
six  huge  white  make-believe  horses.  The  Coach  was  gilt  of 
course,  and  lined  with  crimson  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold, 
curtains  at  the  little  windows  of  crimson  silk,  with  gold 
fringe,  and  the  harness  on  those  six  horses  was  the  acme  of 
workmanship.  As  I  remember  it  now,  they  used  some  sort  of 
gilded  leather  all  overlaid  with  gold,  made  in  design,  and 
jewels  everywhere,  the  bridles  being  always  beautifully  de¬ 
signed  and  most  elaborate.  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Peter 
the  Great,  was  driven  in  a  huge  Coach  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  Moscow  for  some  Court  function,  and  she  and  her  ladies 
slept  in  this  huge  conveyance  that  looked  like  a  gypsy  wagon 
except  that  it  was  all  gold  and  had  a  narrow  table  down  the 
middle  like  a  bus,  with  seats  on  the  sides  —  and  the  story  is, 
that  the  peasants  had  to  clear  and  prepare  the  road  and  wor¬ 
ship  as  she  passed.  She  could  not  read  nor  write. 

Of  course,  there  were  crowns  galore,  and  Coronation 
robes.  The  most  beautiful  of  these  robes  was  the  Silver 
Wedding  gown  of  Catherine  the  Great.  In  one  case  was  a 
set  of  silver  she  had  had  made  for  a  lover.  It  had  originally 
three  thousand  pieces.  He  got  tired  of  her,  sold  the  silver. 
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She  eventually  bought  it  back  and  gave  it  to  the  Museum. 
None  of  the  Crown  Jewels  of  the  last  Czar’s  family  are  there, 
nor  the  greatest  National  Treasures.  They  are  in  a  vault 
somewhere  and  are  never  seen.  Mr.  Bullitt  has  not  even  seen 
them.  Well,  of  course,  I  can’t  begin  to  tell  you  a  hundredth 
part  of  what  we  saw,  but  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea.  It 
seems  almost  impossible  to  remember  even  a  part  of  the 
wonderful  things.  The  last  Coronation  cost,  by  careful  com¬ 
putation,  seven  million  gold  rubles.  There  was  a  chart  show¬ 
ing  just  how  the  money  was  spent  and  when  they  tell  you 
that  at  that  time  the  peasants  were  starving  by  the  thousands 
with  no  attention  paid  to  it,  it  is  no  wonder  that  there  had 
to  be  a  change. 

The  Choir  went  from  Moscow  to  Budapest  by  way  of 
Poland,  stopping  one  night  in  Warsaw.  From  Budapest 
Mother  wrote: 

I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  a  miserable  house  here, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Horthy,  the  Regent,  will  be 
there  and  the  Riggs  (our  Ambassador  and  his  wife)  and 
probably  a  Corporal’s  guard.  After  our  date  was  fixed,  an 
Opera  Company  (German)  invited  the  German  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  here  and  arranged  a  German  Opera  in  his  honor  and 
they  have  combed  the  town  and  the  local  manager  seems  to 
have  “quit”  on  the  job.  We  have  a  small  guarantee  which 
will  help,  but  after  our  tremendous  sold-out  houses  in  the 
USSR  we  are  spoiled.  But  no  horse  wins  every  race  and  it  is 
always  a  gamble. 

This  town  is  beautiful,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  see  moderately 
well  clothed  people  in  the  streets.  The  whole  country  over 
here  is  in  a  panic  over  the  assassination  of  the  Czechoslo¬ 
vakian  King.  (Did  she  mean  Alexander  of  Bulgaria?)  He 
was  popular,  and  aside  from  the  fact  that  his  own  people  are 
infuriated,  it  seems  as  if  it  may  be  one  of  the  horrible  sparks 
which  cause  a  conflagration.  The  whole  place  is  draped  in 
black  flags  . . . 

1 1  p.m. 

Well,  we  had  a  beautiful  concert  and  not  too  bad  a  house 
—  and  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  hall  was  moderately 
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filled,  and  with  many  musicians  who  are  extravagant  in  their 
praise. 

The  Hungarian  Government  went  into  mourning  today, 
so  the  Opera  was  called  off  this  evening  and  Horthy  sent 
word  to  Mr.  Riggs  that  out  of  respect  to  the  King  and  the 
Prime  Minister,  he  could  not  attend  even  the  concert.  We 
were  sorry,  but  as  Aunt  Annie’s  old  story  goes  about  her 
little  black  servant  who  wrote  a  postal  and  said,  “I  spoze 
you’ll  be  surprised  that  I’ve  got  a  baby,  but  it  can’t  be 
helped.” 

9 

Mother  wrote  no  more  diary  letters  during  the  tour. 
During  those  last  two  weeks  in  Europe  the  Choir  gave  a 
concert  nearly  every  night.  After  Budapest,  Gratz,  then 
Bolzow,  Merino  (Italy),  Interlaken,  Neufchatel,  Basel, 
Zurich,  Geneva1,  Berne,  and  a  final  triumphant  concert  in 
Paris  the  night  before  they  sailed  for  home.  While  this 
part  of  the  trip  alone  would  have  been  a  great  adventure 
under  other  circumstances,  now  there  was  a  strong  sense  of 
anti-climax.  Perhaps  anything  is  anti-climax  after  Russia! 
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If  we  keep  our  face  steadfastly  toward 
the  sun  we  shall  know  that  there  are 
shadows  but  they  will  always  be  behind 
us.  It  is  for  us  to  choose  whether  or  not 
we  walk  in  the  light.  —K.H.T. 


Is^atharine  Talbott’s  interest  in  her  friends,  and  in 
all  the  things  she  was  doing,  especially  for  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Choir,  deeply  affected  her  relationship  with  her  chil¬ 
dren.  We  always  knew  that  she  loved  having  us  with  her, 
but  we  never  had  the  feeling  that  she  was  dependent  on  us 
or  lonely  without  us.  This  gave  the  happiest  freedom  to 
our  companionship.  When  we  were  with  her  it  was  because 
we  wanted  to  be,  not  because  we  ought  to  be.  For  instance, 
we  all  of  us  visited  her  several  times  during  the  summer  of 
1 933  —  and  not  at  Runnymede  but  in  Chicago!  That  was 
the  year  of  the  World’s  Fair  there.  Your  grandmother 
rented  an  apartment  for  three  months  on  Lakeside  Drive, 
and  during  those  months  more  than  a  hundred  different 
people  spent  at  least  one  night  in  that  apartment.  She  must 
have  gone  to  the  Fair  nearly  a  hundred  times,  to  enjoy  her 
guests’  enjoyment. 

Mother  stayed  in  Chicago,  revelling  in  friends,  until 
the  14th  of  October  when  Elsie  telephoned  her  the  heart¬ 
breaking  news  of  George  Greene’s  death.  You  older  grand¬ 
children  remember  the  family’s  all  coming  to  Dayton,  as 
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no  sorrow  can  touch  any  one  of  us  without  in  a  measure 
being  shared  by  us  all;  but  of  course  only  Daisy  really 
understood  then  the  support  of  Mother’s  faith  and  love. 
We  always  felt  that  Mother  was  with  us  whatever  we  ex¬ 
perienced,  whether  deep  tragedy  or  the  most  trivial  joy  or 
bother.  We  felt  this  whether  she  was  with  us  or  was  miles 
away,  and  we  think  now  that  this  was  made  possible  by  her 
facility  for  expression. 

Communication  with  those  whom  she  loved  was  abso¬ 
lutely  a  necessity  to  Katharine  Talbott.  That  is  why  a  great 
deal  of  this  book  about  her  consists  of  letters.  A  great  deal 
of  her  life  consisted  of  letters.  As  we  have  been  re-reading 
those  she  wrote  to  us,  we  have  been  realizing  how  thor¬ 
oughly  they  do  express  her  nature.  They  are  never  forced, 
never  self-conscious;  they  mean  what  they  say  and  say  it 
without  hesitation.  All  of  us  cherish  letters  from  her  that 
we  rely  upon  as  wholly  today  as  when  we  received  them. 

To  her  sons,  for  instance,  her  advice  was  as  simple,  direct 
and  unambiguous  as  her  love  for  them: 

No  man  can  live  and  continue  to  live  in  a  condition  of 
dishonesty  and  perpetual  intrigue  without  some  day  getting 
his  deserts.  This  life  after  all,  Son,  is  the  condition  of  cease¬ 
less  everlasting  sowing  and  reaping.  If  we  sow  goodness  and 
truth,  we  have  the  reward  of  it;  if  deceit  and  dishonesty,  the 
harvest  is  just  as  sure  . . . 

...  In  the  whole  world  there  have  never  been  two  men 
start  in  life  with  just  the  same  conditions.  There  are  so  many 
factors.  Inheritance  —  blood  —  training  —  association  —  en¬ 
vironment  —  necessity  —  opportunity  —  varying  in  degree 
and  relation  one  to  another.  So  your  problem  is  absolutely 
an  original  one  and  you  have  to  meet  it  absolutely  alone, 
governed  by  what  is  past  in  your  life,  by  the  experiences  you 
have  had,  by  the  things  you  have  seen,  the  people  you  have 
observed  and  the  mistakes  you  have  made.  You  may  have  a 
lot  of  help,  if  you  are  wise  enough  to  take  it,  from  your 
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father.  He  can  give  you  the  benefit  of  all  of  his  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  but  it  is  for  you  to  apply  it  to  your  own  condition 
and  the  circumstances  of  your  own  situation  and  so  after  all, 
it  is  all  up  to  you! 

. .  .  The  men  of  the  world  may  try  to  tell  you  that  there  is 
a  compromise  between  good  and  evil.  Don’t  believe  it,  dear¬ 
est,  it  is  the  subtlest  lie  in  the  world.  You  cannot  serve  two 
masters.  You  must  be  radical,  absolute  for  the  right  and  for 
truth  ...  let  every  man  feel  that  when  you  make  a  statement 
he  can  rely  on  it  absolutely . . . 

.  .  .  and  remember  that  always,  right  or  wrong,  I  am  for 
you.  If  right,  to  rejoice  with  you.  If  wrong,  to  suffer  with  you. 
But  anyhow,  anywhere,  forever  for  you  .  .  .  Remember  that 
you  are  never  alone  and  that  your  responsibility  is  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  love  of  all  of  us  who  love  you  so  deeply  . . . 

T o  her  girls  her  counsel  was  just  as  straightforward. When 
a  daughter  was  bewildered  by  first  love,  Mother  wrote 
with  reassuring  calm: 

Of  course  I  understand.  And  I  knozo  just  how  troubled 
and  perplexed  you  are.  But  stop  just  where  you  are,  dear, 
and  realize  that  you  have  only  just  today  to  live  and  love  and 
do  your  work  in.  You  must  not  try  to  figure  out  how  you  will 
feel  in  another  month  or  six  months  or  a  year.  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  for  you  to  announce  anything.  It  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  burn  bridges  behind  you.  You  are  in  love  and  you 
are  afraid  you  won’t  be  after  a  while.  Don’t  bother  about 
after  a  while.  Don’t  bother  about  how  he  will  feel  if  you 
should  change  your  mind.  Men  are  no  more  constant  than 
women,  and  heaven  knows  he  wouldn’t  marry  you  for  a 
million  if  you  didn’t  love  him,  so  why  bother?  You  are  a 
beautiful  atom  in  God’s  plan  and  all  that  is  good  will  come 
to  you  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  trust  and  know  this  great 
truth  and  go  happily  on!  ...  and  don’t  worry  about  him. 
He’s  all  right  and  quite  able  to  solve  his  problems.  Suppose 
you  and  he  forget  all  about  your  engagement.  Suppose  you 
start  back  a  little  way  and  just  foster  every  feeling  of  con¬ 
fidence  and  companionship.  See  each  other  all  you  can.  En- 
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joy  each  day  as  it  comes.  Laugh  and  play  and  work  and  know 
that  whatever  is  best  for  you  both  will  be. 

When  a  daughter’s  perturbation  was  deep,  Mother  also 
knew  how  to  reach  the  core  of  the  distraction: 

...  Of  course  you’ve  had  sinking  spells  —  and  of  course 
you  will.  You  are  making  ready  to  embark  upon  unknown 
seas.  With  no  port  in  sight  you  cut  loose  from  all  moorings. 
You  know  nothing  of  the  sea  and  its  squalls,  its  storms  and 
its  perils.  We  who  have  sailed  that  sea  know  only  too  well 
why.  And  it  is  because  I  know  the  joy  of  complete  happiness 
and  the  wonders  of  it  that  I  can  not  bear  to  think  of  you 
making  any  mistake.  Eternity  lies  before  you.  Love  is  not 
affected  by  what  we  know  as  time  or  bodily  presence.  It 
possesses  your  soul  as  a  live  thing  —  the  driving  impulse  of 
every  heart  throb  and  every  act  of  your  life.  It  carries  with 
it  a  heritage  of  power  and  influence  to  your  children’s  chil¬ 
dren  and  on  and  on  you  know  not  where.  Its  ramifications 
reach  to  unheard  of,  undreamed  of  conditions  and  circum¬ 
stances  that  are  the  direct  result  of  what  you  are  joyously 
and  carelessly  planning  today.  No  wonder  I  want  you  to  be 
sure!  No  wonder  I  ask  you  to  test  yourself  by  every  known 
means.  Any  pain  or  disappointment  that  might  result  now 
from  the  discovery  of  a  mistake  is  child’s  play  and  a  mere 
nothing  in  comparison  with  the  awakening  —  too  late  —  to 
the  consciousness  of  an  error  later  on  that  could  not  be  recti¬ 
fied.  It  is  almost  forty  years  since  I  first  thought  I  knew  what 
love  was.  And  all  these  years  I  have  been  learning!  Of  life, 
of  love  and  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  How  futile  my  life 
would  be  if  I  were  not  able  to  help  you  —  all  of  you  —  to  act 
wisely  and  to  benefit  by  all  that  I  have  learned . . . 

...  I  am  absolutely  right  in  insisting  that  you  must  go 
slowly  and  be  sure  sure  SURE!  If  you  love  him  as  much  as 
you  think  now  that  you  do  nothing  on  earth  or  beneath  the 
stars  will  change  you.  If  you  find  yourself  in  doubt  for 
heaven’s  sake  give  the  dear  boy  a  loophole  to  make  his  escape 
for  heaven  knows  you  would  be  an  impossible  person  for 
any  man  to  live  with  if  you  didn’t  love  him  with  your  whole 
soul. 
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Nobody,  it  seems  to  us,  could  give  stronger  or  wiser  help 
in  the  bearing  of  grief  than  she: 

I  do  not  belittle  the  loss,  the  heartaches,  the  missing,  and 
all  the  phases  of  grief  —  but  it  is  Life.  These  tragedies  come 
to  us  and  we  must  meet  them  with  courage  and  gratitude 
for  every  hour  of  happiness  we  have  had  and  given.  You  will 
all  your  life  have  the  joy  of  having  been  able  to  bring  such 
happiness.  You  know  the  intolerable  grief  is  born  of  remorse 
and  regret.  You  have  none  of  that .  .  .  She  was  carried  every 
hour  in  the  tenderness  of  your  love.  She  had  not  an  anxiety 
nor  an  ungratified  desire  so  far  as  you  three  knew  how  to 
meet  her  smallest  wish.  She  changed,  in  the  way  of  the  least 
anguish.  She  moved  into  her  other  body  with  little  turmoil. 
How  blessed  for  her.  And  though  a  shock  to  you  all  —  the 
going  is  always  that  —  and  I  think  myself  harder  when  we 
must  stand  in  helpless  terror  days  on  end  waiting.  Now  you 
have  passed  through  a  beautiful  garden  of  priceless  happi¬ 
ness  and  companionship.  The  gates  are  closed.  Do  not  turn 
and  beat  upon  the  closed  doors.  Turn  your  faces  resolutely 
to  the  duty  of  each  day  as  it  comes,  thinking  always  of  the 
joys  of  the  garden  but  do  not  keep  reminding  yourselves  that 
you  may  not  go  here  and  there  among  its  beauties  again.  You 
have  had  your  days,  and  days  pass  and  do  not  come  again  to 
any  of  us.  We  must  find  our  peace  and  comfort  in  the  duty 
and  activity  of  each  day  as  it  comes,  never  ceasing  to  be  grate¬ 
ful  for  what  we  have  had.  And  don’t  ever  forget  nothing  can 
ever  take  away  from  us  the  memories  of  the  joys  we  have 
experienced  and  the  loves  we  have  had  and  still  have  because 
love  is  not  dependent  upon  bodily  proximity. 

We  knew  that  when  Mother  wrote  to  us  like  this  she  was 
giving  us  the  truth  she  had  proven  in  her  own  life. 

It  is  as  if  each  one  of  us  is  swimming  a  broad  stream  with 
a  strong  current  of  error  sweeping  us  along.  We  must  know 
that  there  are  lines  of  comfort  —  help  lines  thrown  out!  If 
there  had  not  been,  no  one  in  the  world  would  ever  have 
been  able  to  stem  the  tide.  There  would  be  no  creature  on 
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the  shore  where  comfort  and  peace  are  to  be  found,  but 
God’s  love  is  after  all  the  realest  thing  in  the  world  and  that 
love  has  shown  the  way  always  to  peace  if  we  will  but  follow. 
The  life  lines  are  there,  they  are  floating  all  about  us  but 
are  of  no  value  unless  we  take  hold  of  them.  If  we  grab  and 
hold  fast  to  happy  thoughts,  if  we  cling  to  appreciation  of 
our  blessings,  and  think  of  them  and  refuse  to  be  swept  along 
by  the  currents  of  agony  and  self  pity,  we  shall  work  out  of 
the  awful  maelstrom  bye  and  bye,  but  nothing  will  ever  take 
hold  of  us.  It  is  we  who  must  take  hold  and  refuse  to  let  go 
the  consciousness  of  Life.  When  we  hold  the  consciousness 
of  Life  our  own  are  close  by,  because  they  know  Life  in  a 
fullness  that  is  denied  to  us. 

When  we  appealed  to  her  for  help,  as  how  often  we  did, 
she  gave  us  what  we  needed,  not  always  what  we  wanted. 
To  a  homesick  school  girl,  no  commiseration  but  the 
admonition: 

I  got  your  nice  letter  yesterday.  I  hate  to  think  you  are  ever 
“down.”  You  must  not  let  yourself  ever  think  of  anything 
but  your  blessings. 

To  a  daughter  who  had  told  her  about  a  quarrel  with  a 
beau  she  was  advisedly  brisk: 

I  trust  you  to  handle  the  situation,  but  don’t  be  sarcastic 
or  disagreeable.  What’s  the  use?  When  an  unpleasant  situa¬ 
tion  seems  to  arise,  it  really  is  far  smarter  to  make  very  light 
of  it  than  to  take  it  seriously. 

That  she  was  as  interested  in  small  things  as  in  large 
nearly  every  letter  of  hers  made  plain: 

Do  write  me  how  my  blessed  boy  is  and  every  little  thing. 
And  what  about  Sea  Island?  And  did  you  send  the  rugs?  And 
how  about  the  hospital  bill?  And  did  the  cow  have  her  calf? 
Please  write  me.  I  was  so  happy  to  have  been  there  with  you 
and  I  want  you  to  write  me  about  every  little  thing. 
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Receiving  letters  was  as  necessary  to  her  as  writing  them. 
How  necessary  is  forcefully  implied  in  this  emphatic  mis¬ 
sive  to  a  married  daughter.  It  was  intended  to  cover  the 
entire  subject  of  creating  an  ideal  husband  —  and  in  it  are 
such  echoes  of  Katharine  Talbott’s  own  letter-relations 
with  Harry  Talbott! 

For  heaven’s  sake  make  him  write  to  you.  Do  something  or 
say  something.  Give  him  addressed  and  stamped  envelopes 
or  something,  but  make  a  fuss  so  he  will  write  you!  It  is  the 
only  thing  that  will  make  you  miserable  and  he  must  write 
you.  You  tell  him  to  write  you  if  he  hasn’t  a  thing  to  say. 
Now  write  me  to  Petrograd  quick! 

Wisdom  is  supposed  to  be  a  rather  solemn  attribute  of 
age;  but  to  us  Mother  always  seemed  wise,  even  when  at 
her  funniest,  and  never  seemed  old.  She  certainly  seemed 
young  enough  when  she  was  telling  us,  as  she  frequently 
did  after  1933,  that  we  must  —  “every  single  one  of  you!”  — 
go  to  Russia,  and  when  she  herself  was  planning  to  take  the 
Choir  on  a  tour  to  Australia  in  1 936.  We  wonder  how  your 
grandmother  seemed  to  you.  Did  she  seem  “old”  to  you? 

In  1 935  she  was  visiting  your  Aunt  Elsie  in  Aiken,  on  the 
way  from  Miami  via  Sea  Island,  as  usual,  when  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Pageant  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  Aiken 
was  held.  Dressed  in  a  black  taffeta  dress  of  the  1830s,  she 
rode  in  a  carriage  in  the  parade.  In  this  costume,  with  its 
bonnet,  Katharine  Talbott,  for  the  first  time,  suddenly, 
looked  to  us  a  little  like  an  old  lady.  But  that  was  “fancy 
dress,”  and  we  quickly  repudiated  the  whole  idea  of  age 
for  her.  Her  hair  was  as  black  as  it  had  been  when  she  was 
twenty,  and,  although  she  had  grown  a  little  heavier 
through  the  years,  she  carried  herself  very  straight,  and  she 
had  a  quick,  impulsive  way  of  moving  that  wasn’t  in  the 
least  elderly. 
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It  made  her  very  cross  to  have  anything  at  all  the  matter 
with  her.  She  told  us  once  that  it  annoyed  her  to  find  that 
she  sometimes  was  short  of  breath  when  she  ran  upstairs. 
She  had  a  knee  that  occasionally  troubled  her,  making  it 
difficult  for  her  to  walk  down  the  stairs.  Rather  than  hobble 
step  by  step,  she  worked  out  a  characteristic  solution.  She 
would  half  sit  on  the  banister  railing,  and,  putting  her  good 
foot  on  about  every  other  step,  would  slide  downstairs  at 
a  fine  clip. 

Sometimes  we  wished  she  would  behave  a  trifle  more  like 
a  grandmother.  We  were  against  her  going  for  a  ride,  one 
time,  when  she  was  over  seventy  and  hadn’t  been  on  a  horse 
for  months,  and  we  didn’t  like  it  a  bit  when  she  fell  off. 
Neither  did  she!  “Got  thrown  today!”  she  wrote  in  her 
line-a-day  diary.  “So  ashamed.  Disgusting!” 

It  ran  in  her  family!  Papa  Hoo,  in  his  seventies,  decided 
to  try  fox  hunting  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  when  he  was 
visiting  Jim  and  Alex  Hammer  in  Lexington.  Jim  tried  to 
dissuade  him.  “Dad,”  she  said,  “think  how  stiff  you’ll  be 
tomorrow.”  “Hell,”  said  Papa  Hoo,  “that’s  tomorrow!” 
and  he  went. 

After  all,  Adam  and  Katharine  Houk  had  jumped  the 
Runnymede  farm  gate  on  their  Golden  Wedding  day,  and 
Yannie  had  written  a  book  when  she  was  past  eighty.  Per¬ 
haps  the  Houks  just  didn’t  know  about  getting  old. 
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Bodily  proximity  is  not  needful  in  the 
love  we  all  have  for  one  another. 

- K.H.T . 


D 

uring  the  summer  of  1935  Mother  and  Harvey  added 
yet  more  mileage  to  the  “big  cah.”  They  motored  to  Cape 
Cod  to  visit  the  Meads,  and  then  “down  east”  to  Maine 
where  mother  visited  the  Williamsons  and  many  of  her 
old  friends,  the  Dana  Gibsons,  the  Booth  Tarkingtons,  the 
Watsons,  Walter  Damrosch,  and  others.  She  had  so  much 
fun  that  she  said  she  would  take  a  house  in  Maine  herself 
the  next  summer,  except  of  course  that  she  was  planning 
to  go  to  Australia. 

When  she  got  back  to  Dayton  at  the  end  of  August,  Kit 
and  Bill  Jones  and  their  four  children  came  up  from 
Georgia  to  spend  a  month  with  her.  Runnymede  was  fairly 
full,  but  not  full  enough  for  Mother.  She  wrote  Lilah: 

Kit  and  the  babies  are  fine.  You’ve  never  seen  anything  so 
cute  and  sweet  as  Kappy  and  Howard.  The  other  two  are  fine 
and  are  going  to  a  kindergarten  and  the  little  Thomases  come 
to  lunch  with  them  every  day.  So  they  have  a  fine  time.  I  think 
Marianna  will  be  out  next  Saturday.  How  I  wish  you  and  El 
could  come  too!  (The  Meads  were  on  Long  Island  where 
George  and  Harold  were  playing  in  a  polo  tournament.) 
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Some  of  the  children  are  sleeping  on  Tedda’s  little  porch 
and  I’ll  put  a  single  bed  for  Teddy,  and  then  I’ve  had  H’s  room 
done  over  for  a  guest  room  and  the  lavender  room  for  another 
and  then  there  is  the  little  dressing  room  off  H’s  room  in 
which  I  am  putting  a  bed,  besides  my  room  which  is  extra.  So 
there  is  room  for  you  and  your  tribe  when  you  want  to  come, 
and  Oh  such  a  welcome!  I  wish  you  all  lived  with  me! 

Bud  had  dinner  at  Runnymede  on  the  night  before  Mari¬ 
anna  was  due  to  arrive,  and  Mother  happened  to  say  she 
was  going  to  drive  to  Xenia  to  meet  her.  Bud  said  he’d  go 
along,  and  was  at  Runnymede  at  4:30  the  next  morning  to 
have  the  early  morning  drive  with  Mother. 

While  they  were  waiting  at  the  Xenia  station  Mother 
mentioned  not  feeling  well.  After  Marianna  arrived, 
Mother  said  she  felt  quite  uncomfortable  and  wanted  to 
get  back  to  Runnymede.  Both  Marianna  and  Bud  were 
concerned,  as  it  was  so  unusual  for  Mother  to  say  that  all 
was  not  well  with  her.  Harvey  drove  fast,  and  as  soon  as 
they  reached  home  Marianna  helped  Mother  to  bed;  Bud 
called  the  doctor  who  came  at  once.  It  was  her  heart,  he 
said,  and,  while  the  attack  was  over,  she  must  stay  in  bed 
for  some  little  time.  We  were  all  frightened,  but  reassured 
each  other  frantically.  It  was  nothing  serious,  we  said;  it 
couldn’t  be,  she  was  so  strong.  She  had  just,  perhaps,  been 
doing  too  much.  People  often  had  these  illnesses  and  then 
were  fine  for  years  afterward.  So  we  told  each  other  over 
telephones,  while  those  of  us  who  were  not  in  Dayton 
packed  bags  and  bought  railroad  tickets. 

All  Mother  herself  said  to  anybody  was  that  since  she 
had  to  rest  she  was  going  to  enjoy  it.  “Now,”  she  said,  “I’ll 
stay  right  here  and  people  can  come  to  see  me  for  a  change.” 
We  told  her  that  we  were  glad  to  know,  for  once,  where  we 
could  find  her  and  that  the  family  party  we  had  planned 
for  the  next  week  on  Long  Island  would  be  at  Runnymede 
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instead,  and  that  the  out  of  town  children  were  all  coming 
home  for  it. 

The  trains  to  Dayton  seemed  very  slow,  to  those  of  us 
who  were  hurrying  on  them,  and  Harvey  seemed  to  drive 
at  a  snail’s  pace  from  the  depot;  but  as  soon  as  we  were  in 
Mother’s  room  we  felt  reassured.  While  it  was  strange  to  see 
her  in  bed,  her  spirits  were  fine  and  she  seemed  so  glad  to 
have  us  there  that  we  were  sure  she  would  be  all  right.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  days  she  was  better,  too.  She  visited  with  us, 
one  or  two  at  a  time.  We  read  to  her,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  last  day  she  dictated  some  business  correspondence  to 
Miss  De  Vine.  She  was  rather  troubled  because  she  would 
not  be  able  to  be  at  Princeton  for  the  opening  of  the  Choir 
School  and  she  dictated  a  telegram  to  Dr.  Williamson,  send¬ 
ing  best  wishes  and  assuring  him  that  she  would  be  there 
as  soon  as  she  could.  “Physical  presence  is  not  needful,” 
she  said,  “for  those  united  in  a  great  cause.”  That  after¬ 
noon,  on  the  second  of  October,  1935,  Mother  died. 

T rying  to  tell  you  about  your  Grandmother,  writing  and 
thinking  of  her  as  we  have  during  the  making  of  this  book 
about  her,  has  been  a  happy  experience  for  your  par¬ 
ents.  Pooling  our  recollections,  reminding  one  another  of 
things  some  of  us  had  forgotten,  reliving  the  past,  has  been 
fun  and  has  strengthened  the  already  strong  bonds  that 
unite  us. 

Of  course  we  have  regrets.  We  wish  that  we  could  have 
appreciated  Mother  as  much  in  our  youth  as  we  do  in  our 
maturity.  We  wish  that  we  had  shared  more  fully  her  many 
interests  and  enthusiasms.  Most  of  all  we  wish  that  we  had 
given  her  even  more  of  the  “expressed  love”  about  which 
Yannie  wrote  when  Mother  was  a  baby  and  which  she,  her¬ 
self,  showered  on  us  all  our  lives.  Perhaps  that  is  one  reason 
why  we  like  especially  to  look  back  on  the  1 3th  of  February, 
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i934>  because  that  was  one  time  when  we,  all  together, 
planned  something  for  her  pleasure  instead  of  the  usual 
other  way  round. 

That  winter,  while  she  was  rushing  back  and  forth  from 
Dayton  to  New  York  to  Miami  to  Princeton  making  plans 
for  the  Choir’s  tour  to  Russia,  we  were  busy  with  letters, 
telegrams  and  long  distance  telephone  calls  to  one  another. 
Mother’s  seventieth  birthday  was  to  be  on  the  13th  of 
February,  and  we  were  determined  to  catch  up  with  her 
long  enough  to  give  her  a  birthday  party.  We  were  making 
it  hard  for  ourselves  as  we  intended  it  to  be  a  surprise  party. 
There  was  no  problem  with  your  parents,  aunts  and  uncles. 
We,  as  you  well  know,  will  always  get  on  a  train  at  five 
minutes’  notice  if  there  is  to  be  a  reunion  anywhere ;  the 
difficulty  was  with  your  grandmother.  How  were  we  to 
know  where  she  would  be  on  any  given  date?  Elsie  said 
she’d  do  her  best,  so  several  weeks  ahead  of  time  she  invited 
Mother  to  spend  a  few  days  with  her  in  Aiken  about  the 
10th  of  February.  Mother  said  she’d  love  to  come  some 
time,  but  didn’t  know  just  when  she  could.  Elsie  invented 
complications,  and  insisted,  and  Mother  finally  agreed. 
Here  is  your  Aunt  Elsie’s  account  of  the  surprise: 

George  was  in  New  York  and  when,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  I  calmly  suggested  that  we  slip  down  to  Sea  Island  to 
spend  a  few  days  with  Kit,  Mother  was  delighted.  George 
had  to  see  Bill  about  pulp  land,  I  said,  so  he  would  go  directly 
there,  and  we  could  bring  him  back  with  us.  It  all  seemed  a 
perfectly  normal  excuse  especially  since  dear  old  Harvey 
was  there  in  his  “big  call.” 

We  had  a  grand  visit  on  the  way  down.  She  discussed  her 
birthday  at  great  length.  She  said  she  was  really  glad  she 
wasn’t  home  because  her  pals  there  would  be  bound  to  give 
her  a  birthday  party  and  she  had  had  enough  of  those.  “Of 
course,”  she  said,  “it  would  be  different  if  all  you  children 
could  be  there.”  With  Harold  in  New  York,  Bud,  Dais  and 
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Lill  in  Dayton,  Mar  and  Lilah  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mari¬ 
anna  in  Pittsburgh,  she  knew  that  was  impossible. 

George  and  Bill  met  us  at  the  end  of  the  Causeway  as  per 
schedule,  saying  that  Mr.  Coffin  had  loaned  us  his  yacht  for 
a  trip  over  to  Sapelo  where  Kit  would  meet  us.  This  was 
“fine  by  Mother”  so  over  we  went  to  the  Yacht  Club  dock. 
There  the  boat  was  lying  with  absolutely  no  sign  of  life 
aboard.  By  this  time  I  simply  couldn’t  breathe! 

As  Mother  stepped  on  board  Bill  almost  knocked  her 
down  by  jumping  between  her  and  the  most  enormous  pile 
of  familiar  looking  luggage.  This  was  entirely  successful  be¬ 
cause  she  didn’t  fall  on  her  face,  in  spite  of  Bill,  and  she 
didn’t  see  the  suitcases. 

Well,  we  went  below  and  as  she  walked  into  the  dining 
saloon  there  they  were!  Harold,  Daisy,  Lill,  Bud,  Elsie, 
Marianna,  Lilah,  Kit,  and  Margaret,  with  most  of  their  hus¬ 
bands  and  wives.  She  looked  from  one  face  to  another.  It 
wasn’t  true!  She  couldn’t  believe  it,  yet  there  they  were. 
We  all  stood  there  waiting  for  the  inevitable  “tears  of  joy.” 
As  one  of  the  girls  said,  “She  cried  just  right.” 

The  party  lasted  for  three  days.  We  went  in  the  yacht  to 
Sapelo,  Mr.  Coffin’s  lovely  island,  where  we  had  the  birth¬ 
day  dinner.  There  were  charades,  paper  hats,  stunts  and 
telegrams.  One  of  the  telegrams  read  “Love  and  birthday 
congratulations  to  the  young  mother  of  nine  old  men  and 
women  who  is  planning  to  take  sixty  screaming  Swedish 
bell  ringers  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  Soviet  Rus¬ 
sia.”  Mother  loved  that. 

The  next  day  we  spent  on  the  island,  playing  tennis  and 
swimming,  and  that  night  had  an  oyster  roast,  and  listened 
to  Spirituals  beautifully  sung  by  some  of  the  colored  boys 
from  the  island.  We  sang  a  little  ourselves,  too,  while  the 
fire  threw  strange  lights  on  the  live-oak  trees.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  boarded  the  yacht  and  went  down  to  the  Sea  Island 
Hunting  Preserve  where  we  fished,  and  the  next  day  wound 
up  the  party  with  a  turkey  shoot  at  dawn  —  not  a  very  con- 
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Seventy-five  of  Us  Were  There 


Spirit  of  Runnymede 


ventional  birthday  party  for  a  seventy-year-old  grand¬ 
mother. 

We  remember  Father’s  often  saying  that  he  would  like 
to  build  a  twelve  foot  wall  around  Runnymede,  keep  all  of 
his  family  inside  it,  and  the  outside  world  out,  and  be  con¬ 
stantly  with  those  he  loved  the  most.  We  used  to  laugh  at 
him  and  accuse  him  of  having  in  mind  the  exclusion  of  cer¬ 
tain  particular  “beaux”  and  “girls”  of  his  children,  which 
of  course  he  denied.  We  knew  what  he  meant,  though,  and 
those  days  of  Mother’s  birthday  party  gave  us  strongly  that 
feeling  of  his.  It  would  have  taken  much  less  sentimental 
natures  than  those  possessed  by  her  children  not  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  meant  to  Mother  to  have  us  all  to  herself,  all 
well  and  happy,  and  all  united  by  our  love  for  her. 

We  wish  that  she  and  Father  could  have  been  with  us  at 
another  party  a  dozen  years  later.  We  mean,  of  course,  the 
great  Reunion  we  had  over  the  Fourth  of  July  in  Dayton 
in  1947.  Seventy-five  of  us  were  there  —  Katharine  and 
Harry  T albott’s  children,  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  grand¬ 
children,  and  great-grandchildren.  Father  and  Mother 
would  have  laughed  until  they  cried  at  the  theatricals  on 
Saturday  night  at  the  Meads’,  where  the  songs  and  skits  of 
the  third  generation,  we  must  admit,  so  far  outshone  those 
of  the  second.  They  would  have  applauded  the  son-in-law 
who  insisted  on  having  a  photographer  present  on  every 
occasion  —  not,  alas,  Mr.  Zweifel!  They  would  have  been 
delighted,  though  not  at  all  surprised,  by  the  number  of 
their  descendants  of  all  ages  who  turned  out  for  the  tennis 
tournament,  and  by  the  fervor,  if  not  the  skill,  of  the  play. 
And  that  Sunday  morning,  when  we  had  the  service  under 
the  elms  on  the  Hill  where  Runnymede  once  stood,  they 
would  have  looked  from  one  to  another  of  you,  as  we  did, 
and  known  as  we  know  that  the  spirit  of  Runnymede  is 
safe  in  your  hands. 
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